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lution of the Government of India in the Finance ‘Department, No. 1614-F. 
Accounts and Finance—Afiscellancous, dated Simla, the 24th October 1914. 


THe nse in prices in Indis, though im evidence from an earlier date, began to 
attract géneral notice from shout the year 1907. bn 1910 the Government of India 
decided to undertake a full and detailed investigation of the problem, and the 
task was entrusted to Mr. Datta, a senior and experienced olfteer of the Fmance 
Department, assisted by Mr. Findlay Shirras, late professor of Economics of the 
Dacca College; and Mr. 8: D. Gupta of the Finance Department. Mr. Datta was 
instructed to tour throughout British India, to collect and analyse the relevant 
statistics, to aseortain the views of both the official and pon-afficial community, 
‘and to report his conclimions te the Government of India. The specific points 
referred for wivestigation were :— 

(1) What has been the actual tise mm prices nm) Inilia during the past fifteen 
-yeara ? Has the rise affected all commodities alike or is it specially 
matked in the case of food grins? Are there marked differences 
. in Tespect of enhancement of prices us between different freas ? 
(2) To what extent ts the rise in prices due to what may he styled “ world 
factors,” and how far may it be ascribed to local conditions ? 
(3) Does it appear that the mee 14 a permanent feature or 1 it only bem- 
porary ? 
(4) If it be more or less pernuinent, what are its probable economic effects 
ot, the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the ¢om- 
munity ? 


> Mr. Datta was placed on special duty in 1910, His report was received in 
1913, and the complete subsidiary volumes of statistics, on which it is based,were 
finally ready by April 1914. The Government of India desire to place on record 
their appreciation of the care and industry which Mr. Datta and his sssistants 
brought to bear an their arduous task. The report with tts statistical appendines 
constitutes an almost complete survey of the progress achieved during the past 22 
years.. It brings together, and exhibits the interrelation of a maas of statistical 
material, drawn from a wide variety of sources, and illustrating the many-sided 
evolution of the country, Whatever view may be taken of the conclusions reached 
in regard to individual issues atising out of the terms of reference—some of which 
inevitably involve controversial points of economic theory—the report aa a whole 
must be ‘recognised a3 a very valiable contribution to the recent economic and 
financial history of India. 


3. The general course of prices 1s mdicated im the followmg table, taken from twerl ovum of 

page 29 of the report, wluch exhibits the variationa in average wholesale * rupee” 
prices, during the years 18) to 1912, of different groups of articles, for the 24 
more or less homogeneous économio circles, into which, for the reasons noted in 
Chapter [1 of the report, Mr. Datta hus divided India exclusive of Burma and the 
Native States. The figure 100 represents in this table the average wholesale price 
of each group of commodities for the years 1890 to 1594, which have been selected 
by Mr. Datta as the standard or besic period for the purpose of estimating the 
fluctuations in the price level ; and the prices of each group in the different years 
are accordingly shown as percentages of this inka 


* iiieah pins Scie Went ents itv esha ee tie im gage 29 nf the report, wm, that they 
are more seusilive than rete prines it rellortige tathsstelal wnch trade emulttiogs, antl (et ental prices ty Iptbe 
i eee ae arrange brcoue the cowt of potalling ia extrruely aorall. | 
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4. Tt will be seen from the above table that— 


(1) Apart from a slight rise in 1802-1803, the price: level wae fawly steady 
from 1890 to 1895. With a severe famine prevailing over a lance part of India, 
the general index number rose to 106 im 1696, and 121 in 1807. The rise was 
Piractically confined to food grams, other articles of food and oilseeds. Agricul- 
tural conditions were generally favourable in the two followmg years, and food 
giains fell to abovt the level of the basic period. There wae » considerable rise 
however, under. hides and skins, metals, and building materials, and the general 
level stood at 106 in L808 and-at 104 m 1800- 


(2) With the advent of famme conditions in Northern India, the: Central 
Provinces and Bombay, the general pace level rose again m 1900 to 122. The pro- 
purtionate Inctease was greatest under food grains and oilseeds, but was shared 
yy almost ull diaskes of cormmodities, In the following tliree years, the prices of 
food grains and oilseeds fell rapidly, the medex numbers for 1904 heing lower than 
the average of the basic period, Vices and slons and building nui teriale suntinued 
to rise. The price of textiles (cotton) rose to 12] im 1904; and that of textiles 
(jute), after a fall in 190E-1903, to 100.. The general level stood in 1904 at about 
the average of the years 1898-1809. 
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(3) From 1905 to 1908 ‘prices rose rapidly and continuously. The general level 
‘rose to 116 in 1905, to 129 in 1906, and 133 in 1907.. The highest point (143) was 
reached in 1008 when famine conditions prevailed in Northern India. The general 
average fell in the next 3 years, bit that for 1912 was only slightly below the 
figure of 1908. The rise during this period extended to almost every kind of 
commodities, 


- 5. The table on page 80 of the report, exhibiting the quinquennial average Partioulat oom 9» 
indes numbers of wholesale (rupee) prices, indicates that the teresse in prices in 
the years 1908-1912 has been most marked in the case of hides and skins, oilseeds, 
food grains, and building materials, which have risen 40 per cent. or more above 
the level of the basic period 1890 to 1894. The quinquennium 1908-1912 includes, 
however, the famine year 1908 and does not therefore accurately represent the 
proportionate rise in the various clusses of commodities. A better index is the 
average of the triennium 1910-1912. During these years the proportionate in- 
crease a4 compared with the baste pertod Was been greatest in the case of hides and 
skins (65 per cent,); Taw cotton (58) ; raw jitte (68): oilseeds (49); building ma- 
terials (45), Food grains have risen 30 per cent., cotton manufactures 31 per 
cent., and metals 22 per cent. 

6. The report analyses in some detail the local variations in the price level. Local yurialions, 
Comparing the general average of prices in the years 1910-1912 with those for the 
basie period, the smallest increases (under 33 per vent.) are shown by the ports (ex- 
cept Karachi) and in Assam where prices in the earlier years were somewhat above 
the genera] level. The rise hus been greatest (38 per cent. and over) in Karachi, 
parts of Madras, Berar, Sind, the Bombay Deccan and the Punjab. In the qum- 
quennium 1908-1012 the increase has been most marked, (40 per cent. and over) 
in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Beras, Sind, South Madras, the north and west of the 
United Provinces, the North-West. Frontier Province, the Punjab and the» Bombay 
Deccan; atid has been lowest (below 35 per cent.) in the ports of Caleutta, Bambay 
and Madras andin Assam, ‘The variations reflect, it is elear, the agricultural con- 
ditions obtaming in the different circles during the years selected for comparison 
with the basie period. Taken asa whole, the provincial statistics iustrate strilc- 
ingly the extent to which the development of communications has tended to equal- 
ise prices throughout the eountry. | 





7. Mr. Datta traces the-rise in prices above analysed in part to causes peculiar Cames ot the 
to India, and in part to causes which have influenced the price level throughout 
the world. Under the former head the causes suggested are a comparative short: 
age throughout the period under enqwmry in the production of food stufis; the 
increased demand for India’s food products and raw materials, both in India itsel! 

nd in world markets, the development of communications, internal and external, 
the decrease in the cost of transport, and the growth of banking and monetary 
facilities, Under the head of world’s iniluences he distinguishes the increased 
supply of gold, the development of credit, the destruction of wealth in recent 
wars, aud the expenditure on armaments: In Mr. Datta’s view, it is in the com- 
bined action of these numerous factors that the explanation of the great rise 
in Indian price levels is to be found. 


§. As will be shown later, the relative importance of causes which may be 
classed aa pectliar to India, and of canses Which fall rather under the head of 
world influences, has varied greatly in the course of the years under review ; and 

_ the latter have been on the whole the dominant factor in the upward movement al 
Indian prices. This. movement has, nevertheless, been conditioned throughout 

~ by developments of an internal order, and amongst these Mr. Datta justly selects 
for special tnention the great expansion of communications, As showin the tables 
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ages 78, 79 and 82 of the report, between 1890 and 1912 the mileage of Indian 

itways tose from 15,865 to 31,081, the passenger and goods traffic more than 
trebled, i, and freight charges full on the average by 28 per cent. During the same 
period the length of metalled ronds increased from 36,400 to 51,900. This develop- 
ment in the means of communication, apart-from its levelling effect already referred 
to, has brought all parts of the country into much closer touch with foreign markets 
and as thus immensely fneilitated and enhanced the infinenve im the direction of 
i vise which as will be brought out. further on, these markets have exercised on 
Indian prices. 


4. Another factor of Paciike. though still considerable, efficaoy, has been 
the improvement in banking and monetary facilities. Kelat ively to the immense 
developments in. western countries, the Indian banking system is still in its infancy, 
Remarkable progress hus nevertheleas heen made of late. As indicated im para- 
graplhia 214 to 218 of the report, the paid op capital and reserves of the Presidency 
and major joint stock hanks (oxeluding the exchange banks) inereased by 55°7 
percent. diiring the decade ending LOLL. Private deposits available forcammercial 
enterprise mi the Presidenoy and jaunt stock banks, inelnding exchange banks, 
mse from an average if about 2 crores in phe five years 1800 to 1894, to an average 
ol 61 in the quiniquenmnmm 1705 to 1000 and of 83 inthe years 1910 and 111. 
The increase has been exctptionully rapid since 1900, The deposits, which in that 
year amounted to $1 crores, rose to 51 crores in 1005, 73-1 1909, $2 in 1910, and 85 
inJ9L. Again, hetween 1890 and 1912'the value of the cheques cleared at the 
clearmg houses m Calcutta, Bombay,and Madras. increased from 138 to 517 
erores, There can be no doubtthat, as observed by Mr. Datta (page 83; paragraph 
214. of the report), the extended use of credit has had an important effect on 
prices, 





1), A still greater influence laa been attributed jn some quarters to the large 
additions which, as shown in the table on page 90 of the report, were ninde to the 
monetary circulation, during the years 1908-04 te 1907-08, by the coinage of new 
rupees. It has been suggested that these additions were exeessive and in the 
long rit largely contributed to, if they did not wholly cause, (he exceptionally 
great rise in Indisn priees.. The facts set forth on paves 88 to 94 of the report 
indivate what little foundation there is for this sugvestion. As shown on page BS 
(paragraph 220) whenever the Government of India have coined more rupees, 
they have been compelled to do ao by the depletion of their reserves. due to the 
demande of trade. [n 1902-03 the percentage of the rupees held in the currency 
reserve to the total circulation of currency notes was 306; in 1003-04, 30: 
1004-05, SSF > in 1005418, 30°45 in 1900-07, 29°2; while in 1911-12 when seit 
age wos again resumed, after having been in abeyance for some years, it fell to 
251, Morsover, as Mr. Datta has olearly brought ont on pages 91-92 (paya- 
araphy 283 and 234), whilst the volume of metallic currency has expanded greatly 
aince the Year 1800, there is nothing to indicate that the increase as been larger 
than whit has been required by the growth of business transactions. As far as 
canbe judged from the suggestive statistics (page 03, paragraph 234) jn which 
Mr, Datta lias collated the leading data relating to external and internal trade, 
tailway traffio, post office and treasury transactions, the eapital of jon stork 
companies, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the production of jute 
and cotton, the expansion ot business as a whole has probably been more rapid 
than that of the metallic currency, 

The Indian eurrency system of to-day is, in fact, a8 Mr, Datta brings mut (page 
SS, paragraph 228) really quite as automatic #s ii was previous to the closmyg of the 
mints to the free coinage of silver, Additions to the rupee coinage are déter- 
mined by the needs of the trade of the country, and the action of the overnment is 
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confined to fixing the umount o! fresh comage which it is desirable to undertake 
axtany particular moment. [fits action should prrve inadequate, trade demands ” 
will foree on further comage ; if it should be excessive, the surplus rupees simply 


Tie in the currency reserves till called forth by further trade demands. A rise in 


prices which is not the result of « diminished supply of commodities must, neces- 
sarily be attended by an increase in the volume of currency. Both facts are differ- 

ent: sides of one and the same phenomenon. Bot the suggestion above referred 
fa reverses the true order of causation, It las been the invreased demand for 
Indian commodities and the rise in prices resulting, as will be shown later, there- 
From, which has necessitated the increased comnage of rupees, 


11, Amongst the other nessible causes Of a tise in prices which are grouped 
as peculiar to India, Mr. Datta devotes special attention to the interesting, but 
difficult, problem of the relation between the supply o! lood stuffs and the demand 
for food ax measured by the growth of population. The conclisions he arrived 
ai may best be presented in bis own words; “Considering the growth of the 
population and the increase in the external demand” (he observes on page 61, 
paragraph 156) “the supply has heen short during. the greater part of the 
period embraced inthe enqmry, The demand for both infernal consumption 
and exports having tmereased at a quicker rate than the production of food 
grains iis only natural that the general level of prices of food grains overa 
series of years’ would rise, although ma part icularly favourable year it might have 
fallen to some extent. Tle food supply in India compared with the demand, 
both internal and external. reached its lowest level in the quinguennium 1905-09, 
amd this abortage of supply has douhtleas contributed, in no smal! measure, to the 
‘innsval rise 1h prices curing that quinquennium.” And inthe final chapter of = 
report, summing up the causes of the increase in the price level, he states that: ” 
teeent years the production af food grams has not been keeping pace with sietias 
tion, This would explain the almoat continuous rise in the price af food grains” 
(page 188, paragraph 453), This result is attributed in part to unfavourable sea- 
sons, and in part to-the failure of the area under cultrvation to expand pari passu 
with the population ; and on pages (4 to 66 (paragraphs LG) to 175), it is siig- 
gested that the substitution of non-food for food crops has to same extent been 
responsible for tle latter circumstance. 

12. 1t 4 evident thar Mr. Datta intended these generalisations to be treated 
as qualified by his remarks elsewhere on the effect of the extended cultivation of 
non-food crops, and of the imereased external demand {or India’s food products. 
Thus. on page 66 of the report, he observes that the total aren which commercial 
erops have occupied af the expense of food grains is very small! compared with the 
total area under oultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this substi- 
tution could sot lave been very great, and on page 96 ( paragraph 240) in dixduss- 
ing the imposition of an export duty on food prains, he points out that the proportion 
of exports to the total production i is ordinurily very low, not rising even ip extep- 
tionally favourable years much above 4 per cent. ‘An even more Important quali- 
fication is supplied by his confident and evidently well-founded covuclusions—to 
“which fuller reference will be made below—as to the generally beneficial effect of 
the rise in prices. The whale question, however, is one of much obscurity, and it 
may be convenient to bring together the leading data bearing on the problem, 

13. Mr, Datta’s main statistical results, as far us this question is concerned, 
are presented in the followme table [page 58, paragraph 145), which compares the 
growth in population with that in the area nnder cultivation, and in the production 
of food grains The figures have reference to the official year ending on the 31st 
March, and the averawe of the first quinquennium is denoted by the figure 100, 
the figures for the yedrs which follow bemgyexpressed as peroentayes of this. 
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As Mr. Datta, however, is careful to point out—page 54 (paragraph 134) and 
page 226 (Appendix D, paragraph 11)—the data from which this table has been 
constructed are, with the exception of the population statistics, largely conjéctural 
anid uncertain. For tho immense areas of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, for about one- 
tlitrd of the Madras Presidency, for the hill tracts in the United Provinces and in 

Assam—and, it may be added, for the Native States, which, thongh excluded by 
Mr. Datta, cannot legitimately be ruled out of account—aeither the area under 
cultivation nor the area under food grains is known with any accuracy ; and for 
such areas Mr. Datta had no alternative bot to base his statistiets of cultivation on 
more or less arbitrary assumptions. Further, attempts to estimate the total 
outturn of agricultural produce, even when the area is definitely ascertainable, 
are beset with insuperable difficulties. The normal yields per acre, the foundation 
of all such estimates, are natoriously untrustwort by- These yields have been 
revised from time to time—there has been some revision even since Mr. Datta’s 
report was written—but the figures are still far from satisfactory, and the Govern- 
ment of India have had for some time under consideration the substitution of a 
more reliable agency for the conduct of the orvestigations from which the yields 
are ultimately derived, The remaining factor in the calculation, the percentage 
of the yearly outturn to the normal, is a still more uncertain quantity, resting 
as jt does on district returns, which are littl more than loose conjectures, vitiated 
in particular by a distinvt bias in the direction of under-estimation, paaly 
the whole moss of materml, compriaing elements of every degree of validity, lias 

to be reduced by a complicated proqess of averaging and weighting, and it is 
evident from a study of the detailed results that here; too, considerable further 
difhculty has been experienced and divergent methods employed. 


In such conditions, the sounder course from the statistical standpoint, is 
to dispense with the snperficial and misleading appearance of completeness, and to 
consider what inferences até suggested by a less ambitious enquiry, which con- 
fines itself to the more trustworthy of the availablo statistics, 


14. The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation and the 
population during the period 1800 to 1012, in the tracts for which relatively accu- 
rate returns are procurahle, m2., parta of Assam, the United Provinces exclusive of 
the hill districts, the Central Provinces and Berar, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Bombay Presidency.* 








© (3) So figures haere bern inelebed fer the Madina Prwidéney, Ty oor-thhedof thar Preenioney, 8 explained 
in petwerepl 13, we depgrede date ace eeedlable, Por ui) pemaitieg tee-ibieds, of thenmuleutd, the figuros aw 
anficicnily weerect for cach veer hiken by lied lich mind bo ued fir ihe purpoer of a ewe ttA eteniling 
over ® r= of yours, owing to the grailnal exter of Che rotinbly statietina, which le dun rou tert ¥) Li. pire pee 
Of ateththiel work bn respert. of peopritery village, 

(2) Certain email erves in the Bombay Preedeney, for whioli statiction arr not available in oot thw QUTTetenha 
huswe been centile, A cermapeniling dieluvtion fas heen putile in the pegelithon thnceg 
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Except during the quinquenniom 1695.90 to 1899-1900, the faite for which 
yeflest the results of repeated and severe famines, the area under cultivation has 
expanded more rapidly than the population. 


15. The‘area under food grains during the same period was as follows :— 
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Excluding again the famine (puinquennium 1895-90 to 1899-1900, ‘Dis table 
exhibits an almoat precise parallelism between growth of population and exten- 
sion of food cultivation; and the only interpretation which the hgures oan bear 
is that the correspondence between the two has been substantially maintained. 


16. These figures, can however, be supplemented to some extent. As already 
explained, it 14 idle to attempt any exact estimate of the yield of any given acreage— 
andl without such exactitude, no ‘farther progress Gan ba thads:on purely statistical 
lines, when & fractional disorepancy only remains to be dealt with. But it is known 
that the cultivated area at the close of the period under review incladed irrigated 

‘land to a considerably greater extent than at tlie outset, and the consequent 
improvement of outturn and moressed certainty of securing if, must have more 
than counterbalanoml any shipht defect in arek as compared with population, if 

- indeed any such defect has existed. The statistics hearing on this subject, which 
have been extracted from the records of the Irrigation Department, are tabulated 





Aree tn deres tirrigaled from State owned sources. 
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Area and. outhen, pioreover, are not the only factorsinvolved, An adrdi- 
tional factor of crucial importante is the great development of communications 
dlready referred to, and its incaloulable effect m enliancing the " efficiency ” of any 
given aggregate of food production. This principle, which is a truism of famine 
policy, is also applicable to the conditions of supply m normal years, and its bear- 
m jng on the question of food supply must not be overlooked. 
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17. As applied to e country like India, which has the world’s supplies to draw 
upon, the conception of an absolute aes which appears to underlie Mr. Davta’s 
whole treatment of the subject, can have no valid significance. The real problem 
as regards w Countty so attunted is obviously to determine whether the purchasing 
power of the people generally has mereased. Tf that has been demonetrated in 
the case of India, as Mr. Datta affirms. it may be confidently inferred that the 
Yndian community has continued to provide itself, to an at least equal extent, 
with the gecessuries of life, which constitute rts first requirement. In this con- 


nection « very relevant consideration 1M that brought out by Mr. Datta on pape 18h 


(paragraph 455), wiz.. that“ India has new to part with mitch jes of her produce 


te meet her forewn obligations for the simple reason that her produce has risen 11 


value in Eropesn markets.’ In virtue of this rise India has been in on excep- 
tionally favourable position for procuring from ontside séurces such additional 
supplies of food as she may have needed ; though the statistics of imports of food 


grams on page 07 of the report do not indicate that in fact the internal supply has 


reqnired to be supplemented in any markedly increased degree. The #tatistical 
étudy of food production, im short, while 1p has a certam value as siggesting 4 
test by whith to qualify conchisiony independently obtamed, cannot stand alone, 
fn #0 far, however, as they admit of separate formulation, the following appear to 
the Government of Tudia to he the pringipal inferenoes which can fairly be drawn 
from this iranch of Mr. Datta’s enquiries. | 


18. In the first place, strictly speaking, there has been no substitution of non- 
food for iow! eropa in the country as a whole. The food cultivation area has 
grown, though the area under commercial crops has increased in a higher propor- 


tion ; and the more rapil expansion of the cultivation of jute and cotton in certain 
areas cannot, in view of the very small proportion of the total area which these 


ereps occupy, have exercised any appreciable influence on the general level of 
food prices. | 


Becondly, so far as trustworthy statistics! evidence is available, if would 
appear that the area under food crops has increased In almost exact correspond- 
ence with the growth of population— a fact which must be held to imply the pro- 
duotion on the average of.a relatively largerand more efficient food supply, mm view 
of the large extension of irrigation and transpot faculitees, The atatistieal daty 
relating to acreage tinder food cops do not, however, cover the whole gootnd, as 
information is admittedly wantinw for large areas, ; and, partly for this reason, andl 
partly owing to the defeotive character of the information available reganling the 
other factors involved, no really reliable estimate of the outturn during the period 
under review cath be framed. 


Thirdly, us regunds export of food grains, Mr. Datta has clearly brought, ott 
(poges 26—07, paragraph. 240) the relative insignificance of the proportion berween 
fool exports and food production. 


Finally, analy ais of the general statistics m regard to the increase of prices 
elicits the very significant point that there was no sustained upward movement 
of food prives till after 1904. Even in. 18909, very shortly after a laige temporary 
inctease «lefinitely attributable to failure of the rains. food prices had reverted to 
practically the level of the basic period 1800-1804; and in 1004 they fell below 
it. ‘The causes of the rapid aid sustained tise subsequent to this year, which 
is even more conspronous in the case of a number of other commoditves, must be 
sought for in « different and independent group of circumstances, 


19. ‘The poitt last mentioned leads up to a distinction, the findamental im- 
portance of which, though not entirely unrecognised in the report, has been 
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dowed in the attempt to deal with the question of food prives as a pelf- 
contamed problem. ‘The essential fact which emerges from Mr. Dutta’s enquiry, 
bi thie Sivinon of the history of Indian prices sinte 1890 into two well marked 
periods dominated on the whole by widely different conditions: From 1800 to 
1904 internal conditions were the principal factors im the determination of the price 
level. Prices yose and fell m the main in sccordance with changes im the agricul- 
tural conditions irom year ta yeer. The only articles whisk show a continued rise 
during this period are hides anil skins, the prices of which are governed by those 
prevailing in the world markets ; Huilding materials ; and alter 1897, metals. With 
these exceptions, the only ana sation: of a permanent upward tendency m prices is 
the increas in the prices of exports from 1900-1901, which affected to some extent 
the general level in that and the four following years. Whilst the volame of 
export trade expanded Blowty hetween 1890-1891 and 189-1000, the average 
prices of Indian exports, as shown on pages 137-138 (paragraph 334) of the report, 
were lower in the quinguennnim 1895-1896 to 1899-1000 than in the preceding five 
years. There are signs in the general foreign price level, the statistics regarding 
which are exhibited in the table on page 48 of wn upward movement after 1806, 
but the advance shown, apart from the exceptional year 1960, was not very marked 
in moat countries, ner does it appear to have exercised any considerable intence 
on Indian prices tll some yeirs after the opening of the new century. 


2). With the year 1905 Indian prices entered upon a new pliase. Prices rose 
rapidly ta unprecedented heights, and so far there is nothing to suggest the pro- 
bability of a reversion to the levels of former years. The explanation of tus re- 
markable phenomenon q@annot. be found. in thanges of an internal nature; and 
exaInination of the statisti of prices in other countries inclivates clearly that the 
inorease m Indian prices has been broadly synchronous with a general npward 
movement in price levels throughout the world, aud that its oryin must accord- 
ingly be sought in causes more or less common to the whole civilised world. In 
the United Kingdom prices, taking the average of the Eoonomist’s and Saner- 
beck’s index numbers, rout between 1908 arid 1912, 25 points ; in Germany between 
1902 and Jf11, 35 pomts; in [talv between 1902 and 1911. 21 points ; in Belgium 
between 1807 and L911, 27 points ; and in the United States between 1899 and 
1912, 33 pomts. As to the precise causes responsible for this phenomenon economui 
authorities are not aa yet completely agread, lot the worldwitle character of the 
rise, and the broad parallelism between this and the wpward movement of Indian 
prices since 1)4, are mtlisputa ble. 


21. The influence on the Indian price level of this notable ances in world 
prices can be traced clearly in the statistics of foreign trade. As indicated above, 
the average price ofexports rose to some extent between 110-1901 and 1904-05, 
But from 1905-1900 onwards the increase hae been altogether unprecedented. 
As shown in the table on page 188 of the report, during the quinquennium 1905- 
1906 to 19009-1910, the valne of Indian exports* exceeded by rather more than 1166 
crores, or ah annual average of 284 crores, the value which would have been. te 
presented by the same quantities dealt with at the average rates prevailing during 
bhe a period. fo 1910-1911 and 1911-1912 the difference in value was even 

er. being 42°12 and 48°58 crores respectively. Of these increases, cotton 
EIR + about 22 per cent., jute about 28 per cent., lides and skins about 
f per cent., seeds about 13 per cent., and grains and pulses about 9 per cent. It 
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° ds emplationd by Matte on page Lot the report, the table on page 155 fem aries Walicki 
ealentatedt, of alumnd 00 pet cent. of dhe exporta, bese Hwee met posible to ascerteln the quantities of yxjurts ty 
the can af the emailer 

? For the mason given in the proomding nete. the peroeniages cannot be oalculeted with abeolato accuracy, 
The margin of error, however, i insignificant. | 
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is to this immensely enliunied demand for bidian eommerlities of export that 
the relatively larger rise m the Indian price level-as compared with that of other 
ooep ieee is probably be be attributed. While the rise since 1904 in the prives 

imports, which refleet more accurately than exports the genoral. course of world 
prices, pe been considerable and hae aaasted niaterially to raim the Indian 
Jevel, it has been proportionately much smaller than in the case of exports. 


Koonomisenes. 22. The social effects of the mse in pnces during recent years have been the 


theme of much discussion in every country. As regards India Mr, Datia’s con- 
clusion, as already stated, is that on the whole they have been beneficial. His 
views on this aapect of the inquiry are summarised in the following extracts from 
pages 184-186 and 18% of the report, 


" There has undoubtedly been « real progress, an increase of wealth and 


a general diffusion of it, im consequence of an inctease in the profits 
of agrioulture, and a remarkable increase in wages preater than the 
cost of living in almost all parts of India during the period of rising 
prices, There bas indeed been @ very great: increase in the annual 
neome of India. Dr. Marshall defines a country's income as 
the: net aggregate of commodities and capital, material and im- 
material, Including services, produced annually by the labonr of 
the country acting upon its matural resources.” It is beyond all 
doubt that in recent years there has taken place with the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country and the growth of enterprise 
on the part of the community a3 a whole, a very considerable in- 
crease in this annual income.” (Page Is4, paragraph 430.) 
standard of living amongst all claases of the population, especially 
among Isndbolders, traders aud ryots, has “incressed very consi 
derably in reeenh years, and extravagance on occasions of . 
and other socia] ceremonies laa seriously increased. The average 

Wass lives in a better house and eats better food than did his 
father ; brass and other metal yessels have taken the place of coarse 
earthenware, and the clothing of his family in quality and quantity 
has improved We may also say that the increase in passenger 
miles travelled predicates the existence of spare money to pay for 
sss fares." (Page 185, paragrapli 443.) 

rage-earners of all classes: and in will errotes heave sevnred wy Tierense 
in wages commensurate with the rise in the cost of living. The 
only exceptions are domestic servants m crtiés and other urban 
areas in a few circles, and wage-ecarners employed in some indus- 
tries.” (Page. 186, paragraph 445.) : 














“ Landlords have, except in some special areas, received inorensé| pqah 


rents, Cultivators increased profits from agriculture, and wage- 
earners generally have gained j in consequence o! their wages having 
increased more than prices, It ts only persons on fixed salaries 
r dependent on income from securities and shares ani| professjans| 
men who live upon customary fees, who hive suffered from the rise 
in prices, as their income, not being at all elastic, has not risen sufh- 
ciently to_meet the increased ost of living, The effects on the 
different sections of the community in different areas have heen 
in the same direction and differ only in degree,” (Page 189, pura- 
graph 455,) 





‘> 2. That there has been during the Inst 2X} years a remarkable growth in the 
general proxperity of Indis isa fact recogn 
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ed by all impartial observers, and testi- 
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fied to by all the available statistical evidence, The yoliume of foreign trade has 
grown-enormously. The quantities of goods carried by rail rose from 23 million 
tonsa in 1890 te 48 million in 1003, and 7] millionin 1911. The oumber of passengers 
byrail i mereased from 114 million in 1890 to 210 mollion m 1903, and 390 million 

in 1911. The value of money orders issued rose from 16-4 crores in 1890-01 
to 82:1 in 1903-04, and 487 mm 1911-12; and the fresh deposits in Saying Banks 
from 2°68 crores in 1800-01 to 4°06 in 1908-04, and 8:28 in 1911-12. The abgorp- 
tion. of golil has been of late on an unparalleled scale, amounting between 1900 
and 1911 to no less than 116 millions sterling, as against 27 millions sterling mm 
the prec eding 12 years. Great strides have been made in the manufacturing and 
mining industries, ‘The number of Jooms and spindles rose, between 1903-04 and 
1911-12, in cotton mills from 41,077 and 4,900,106 respectively, to 81,599, and 
6,040,760 ; in jute mills from 18,460 and 376,718 to 32,927 and 677,519; and in 
woollen rinfila from 633 and 23,800 to 772 and 29, $60 ; whilst the production of coal 
has about doubled since 1901. But the most striking evidence perhaps of the 

improving Condition of the people 1s to be fount in the statistics of the import of 
articles of luxury and convenience such as kerosine ail, apparel, boots and shoes 
matohes and soap, which increased by 26 percent. between the basic period 1890-04 
‘and 1908-44; and by 74 per cent, between the latter year and 1911-12. On all 
sides there are indications of a higher standard of living. 


24. That the rise in prices has contributed to this result is mdicated both 
by the Suen: more rapid expansion under the heads above mentioned 
since 1904, and by analysis of the statistica of foreign wade. A country necessarily 
benefits by any special demand for its exports, and as has been shown the demand 
for Indian exports has expanded immensely since 164-1905. Against the 
gain in thi direction lias to be set the increased cost which India las had to pay 
for her imports : but Mr. Datta estimates (pages 134-139, paragraph 335 and 336 
‘of the report) that, allowing for the inurease in thie coat of importa, the annual 
gain to India through the enhanced prees obtained for her exports amounted 
‘during 1900-1901 to 1904-05 to 3'1 crores, during 1905-06 to 1908-10 to 14-7 crores, 
and during 1910-11 and 1911-12 to no less than 342 crores, It is impossible 

in the face of these figures to doubt that India asa whole has benefited by the rise 
| tn the price level since 1904. It is a matter of greater difficulty to measure the 
resulting gain or Joss to different sevtions of the community. Adequate data do not 
in fact exist for any precise and minute measurement of changes in real income or 
real earnings, Comparison between the prices of goods produced or wages earned, 
and the prices of goods most commonly coustimed, furniahes, however, a rough 
index of the effects of the rise in prices on the various ¢lnsses. 


25. The most important section of the community are the cultivators, who 
comprise, according tothe census of 1911)(Volume I, Part II, Table XV) more: than 
half the total population. As « rule cultivators grow their own food, and to 
amertain therefore the changes in their real income resulting from the rise in 
prices, comparison has to be made between their expenditure as measured by 
their payments for rents or land revenue, wages and comniodities purchased, and 
their income as measured by the prices secured for produce sold. The general 
edneluaion. to le Greva irom this comparison is pumistakeable. On the income 
side, in the nn 008-1912, the wholesale price of raw jute was 49 per 
cent. above the ievel of the basic period 1800-1804, that of raw cotton 47 per cent., 
of hides and skins 69 per cent,, of oil seeds 45 per cent., of food grains (cereals) 42 
percent, gare i ap percent, On the expenditure side, cotton 
; : rest item. in ae normal SSE | of the Esse rose 




















Balin oaty Baez 28-0 to Re, 1-0-0. maund, satalar} rose 20 per cent. 
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and sugar) per cent,, while Kerastase oil shows no great increase, The movements of 
Tents have meee apa in different ajeas, aud us regards the different classes of 

ants. measured by their cush value, have no doubt tisen pro- 
po-tionately to ‘the rise i eles but ash rents in general have lagged behind. 
prices ; whilst the enhancements of land revenue in ryotwari areas, #0 far ps attri- 
butable to the tise in prices, have been comparatively small. Wages have risen. 
more rapidly «ven than prices. But, on the balance, the gain In real Icon is 
manifest. 


26. The valuatile wage tates prepared by Mr. Datta pomt toa great improve- 





‘ment mi the eondition of the wage-earning population. The collection of reliable 


‘statistics of wages has always beens matter of ureat difficulty in Indin; and 
Mr, Datta’s figures do not in all respects agree with those of the wage census 
carried out in the years 1911-1912. There is no reason to donbt, however, that they 


fepresent with sufficient agcumey the browl trend of wages, In many countries: 


wages have only slowly adapted themselves to the tise m prices; and the necessa 
readjustment has bean attended with much social friction. But in India eiroun- 
stances have favoured. the wage-earner., The increasing profits of agriculture, 
which, as shown in Mr, Gait’s report on the census of 1911 (Volume I, paragraph 
630) have enhanced the demand for labour on the lund, the demand for labour 
on public works, the expansion of the factory industry already referred to, and 
in parts the mortality from plagwe* have combined to promote a great and rapid 
increase in wages during recent years. 





27, Agrienltural labourers still constitute the largest geotion of the Inbourme 
population. For many reasons changes in the real income of this class are pecu~ 

larly hard to measure: Payment in kind is still common ; there are great yarin- 
tions in the continuity of employment ; and in parts hereditary or customary: obli- 
gations affect the rate of remuneration. But the statistics, compiled hy Mr. Datta, 
of cash wages paid to independent lubourers indicate roughly the general thove- 
ment of earnings smee the basic period. As compared with this period, cash 
wages, by 1912, had nearly doubled. When every allowance has heen made for the 
disturbing factors above almded to and the rise in prices, Mr. Datta’s estimate 
(Volume TT, Statistios, page 203) of an merease GL $8 per cent. im real income in 
1912. as. compared with the basio period 1890-1894 seems fully justified. 





928. Tiqually or little less remarkable lias been the mse in the real earings of 


general labourers antl artisans in Villages, urban areas and cities, The statistics 
show advances in mimey wages Tanging from 77 to H8 per cent. since the basic 
period.. The case o! Jactory lands, however, is more complicated. Wages itt 
factorica were in the earlier years. above the weneral level: the rate of increase 


has accordingly been smaller, and has varied muh, both 4s between different 





© Tt be important nef to wvenectinet the coodombe offmeta af plagn aehileh theauwh & gran calamity earn 
ouly for a small proportion of the total dnathy tn the portod nnder roving, ul lift Inege trikete a frotle | 
Got of 100) milli deaths teported.in Beth fodie Gunmen 1806 and IOS, tether jer than T ialllim, 


dentin prone abtrilitutad ty plegae 


‘Thla oppottinity nay be tober ol correcting spine stalemate ou this eafypeat in paragraph 72, page 26, of the 
report =— 

(1) The report states thit, beter==n tho finet offfiin! iitiaiation of plague dunt! the cause wk 1004, ¢ milltcm fn 
(imi of the diese, ‘The worret figure & about #24000 


(2) The report states Uoat Hart nmnrtality tt tie town of Dings ist 1007 was 149-90 per mle. ft sboald bape 
Be ee rare Si Nee rw ny SACS: Set secant hs tac 08 pre er pend 
fe tin Provinn. 


(2) The. rmport wtates thoi “wince the Back Death of the 14th ecntury, there hes ueper deen asich pocrtallé 
from. plagwe 29 in Indl petwren 12iH) wn MLS™ ‘Me Corvernnent of Indie are oot aware sik wuibeette setae 
fer thle emtegurica! sLateseyt . 
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fuatries, und os between factories of the same tind in different provinces. In 
‘the ‘aba of detailed family budgets, which Mr. Datty found it impossible to 
prepare, and of information as to periods of unemployment and overtime, no 
exact) comparison of nominal and real wages can be made. Wages, however, have 
heen rising rapidly m all factory industries since 1903, and it seems fairly certain 
that m the jute, wool, leather and mini industries, m the paper Industry 
a8 a whole, and m the cotton mille of Caloutta, the United Provinces and the (en- 
tral Provinces, they lave vishn tuster tian theeost of living. In the cotton nulls 
of the Bombay Presidency, however, where wages in the basic period were higher 
than ii other parts, and are still relatively lugh, and in those of Madras, it is doubt- 
{nl whether the rise in money Wages, conuderable thongh it has been of late, las 
fully kept pace with the rise in prioes. 








29. Wages on railways exhibit similar variations. In Sind, Gujarat, and in 
tho Bombay Decean, where in the busi period they ruled high, weges have pussi- 
hhy lagged behind prices of Jate. But on the whole the Wage-eurners on Tailways 
seem to have secured meresses in pay more than proportionate to the increase in 
iin vost of living. The same is tric for the most part of domestic: servants. 


30. In the case of the upper and middle classes, material is locking for any but 
(he most general estimate. ‘The considerable expansion in the income tax receipts 
suggests, what indeed would seem to be obvious, that for the trading community 
the period’ has been one of growing prosperity, Cultivating proprietors have 
undoubtedly benefited, while im the case of landlords it has to be remembered 
that, if rents have risen less rapidls than prices, on the other hand, as indicat- 
ed by Mr. Datta on page 145 (paragraph 345) of the report, “the share of the 
nereased profits taken by Government a6 the supreme landJord is a comparatively 
small part of the total increase which has acerued from the rise in prices.” 
Persona on fixed ineomes have certainly mifiered, and 1t is Mr. Datta’s opinion that 
the professional classes too have been ‘adversely affected, but the circumstances of 
this section of the community do not appear tu have been made the subject of 
detailed statistical mvestigation. It may be observed, howeve:, that in the case 
of the lower paid Government servants, crvil and military, various measures in the 
direction of increased pay have been taken of recent years. 


31. [t has been shown that the prolonged. rise in Indian prices dates from the Puture comme al 
year 1905, and that its ultimate ofigin must be sought in causes which have been we 
operative throughout the civilised world. As the growth of communications 
within India has tended to equalise prices thrmighout the country, so the parallel 
develoyment of communications with foreign countries has tended more and more 
to bring Indian prices into line with those of the world in general, The prices 
of Indian exports are governed by those prevailing, in the world’s markets, and 
through the growing influence of foreign trade, Indian prides, apart from tem- 
porary fin sulting from the character of the seasons, tend to follow 
the aanie Gomme ‘aa world prices. The problem of the future course of. prices in 

? India is one therefore to which no solution can be found in the analysis of Indian 
conditions only. It is essentially bound up with the question of the movement 
of prices throughout the world. Prices have so far shown no aign of reverting 
to former levels, As regards the future, the factors involved even under normal 
conditions of evolution, ate too numerous, too complex, and too incalculable in 
their operation to warrant ony definite and confident, prediction: and the normal 
course has now been interrupted by the catastrophe of general war, (the ain: ‘ 
elect of which ipon the highly organised western systeme of production 
and finance it is quite Impossible to forecast. ) 
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Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of 
Prices in India. 


CHAPTER I. 
Introductory. 


ne some time previous to the decision of the Government of India to under- the origin of the 
take an enquiry into the rise of prices, there was evidence of a widespread '"#!": 

feeling that the continued rise of Indian price levels urgently called for investi- 
gation. The matter had not only heen the subject of articles in newspapers and 
journals, and public speeches in various parta of India, but had also been ventilated 
in three successive sessions of the Imperial Legislative Coancil, There was, too. 
the existence of 4 constant demand from publicists, students of Economics and 
others for reliable statistics in regard to prices and wages. the lack of which was 
very keenly felt; facts were required which should be collected in such a manner 
as to carry their own conviction. The most important feature of the general 
economic situation in India m recent years has been a steady and persistent rise 
in the general price leyel. When the economic history of the country for the last 
two decades comes to be written, the most noticeable feature will be the rapid and 
continous advance in prices, and the consequent increase in the cost of living. 

2. This, however, is a phenomenon which has not been confined to India alone. The rise ot pr 
Tt has manifested itself in most countries of the world. In every advanced we” 
industrial country It is stirrmg deep discontent among the wage-earners, who find 
the price of food and other necessaries of life rising faster than their money waves, 
while the rise in interest and the shrinkage in the value of the oldersecurities, which 
accompany it, are producing grave disturbances in the financial arranyementa of 
the business classes. Labour dispttes have been rife in England, Germany, 
France and America, the leading note in every case being a protest against the 
rising cost of living and a demand for higher wages to meet extra expenses. The 
slow adjustment of wages to prices has undoubtedly been the economic cause of 
the discontent. Onevery hand an explanation is being sought for an economic 
phenomenon which has appeared simultaneously in every country of the commer- 
cial world. The rise in prices has been too general to be satisfactorily accounted 
for by any combination of specia] causes operating in different countries, while its 
persistence for some fifteen years requires us to assign a less temporary cause than 
the failure of this'‘or that harvest. It is) therefore, necessary to seck for some 
common influence or miliences, that will not only explain the general advance of 
prices in the world markets, but will also aceonnt for prices not returning to their 
old level after these temporary canses had ceased to act. Specific enquiries into 
the extent of the rise have been carried ont in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Austria, Spain, Italy, New Zealand, Australia and other countries. 
An international conference on the cost of living was suggested last year by 
President Taft to the Congress (U. 8, A), 

3, In March 1910, I was appointed to conduet an enquiry into the rise of 
prices in India assisted by Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, MLA, F.SS., LES, (then 
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Professor of Economics in the Dacea College) and Mr. 8. D. Gupta, M.A., FS.8. (of 
the Finance Department), Messrs. Shirras and Gupta joined their appomtments 
in May 1910. 
he oraad of tabi 4, The terms of reference on which I was asked to report are as follows :— 
(1) What has been the actual rise in prices in India during the past fifteen 
years {, 4 = 
Has the rise affected all commodities alike, or is it specially marked in 
tlie case of food grams | 
Are there marked differences m respect of enhancement of prices as 
hetween different areas / 
(2) To what extent is the vise in prices due to what may he styled “ world 
factors,” and how far-may it be asoribed to local conditions { 
(3) Does it, appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tempo- 
rary f 
(4) If it be more or Jess permanent, what are its probable economic effects 
on the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the com- 
munity ? . 
The object of the 6, The object of the enquiry has thus been to ascertaim the extent to which 
eae prices of different commodities and the general price level have risen in the different 
parts of Indie, an the causes and effecta of such mse. Tt has, therefore, been 
necessary to divide India into areas of economic homogeneity as far as possible, to 
collect and tabulate statistics of prices and wages in these areas and a variety 
of other statistics which usually have a bearing on pricea and, then, to exanjine the 
facts and statisties collected, m the light of economic laws. 





CHAPTER It. 
Preliminary steps of the Enquiry. 


Division of Ispia mvro Econosne Cincnes., 

6. In order to differentiate between the price levels in the different parts of the tritish tala divided 
country. India has been divided, as already mentioned, into a number of homo- (yc 
geneous circles, for each of which statistics have been separately compiled. ind 
being a lind of many countries, itis expedient to collect and correlate statistics for 
areas which are more or less homogeneous. Without this division it would be 

osaille tosay whether the mse in price levels has been confined to certain areas, 
or whether it has been general throughout India. In short. it is necessary 
to establish units of study, so that after a thorough examination of the movements 
of prices in the several units, we can ultimately generalise for India as a 
whole, : 

7. For statistical analysis, all the Provincial divisions, into which India is The besis af the 
divided for administrative purposes, are not compact or homogeneous enough to be thehas here 
handled with advantage. Economic statistics of such wide areas as those com- 
prised in Bengal, the United Proymees of Agra and Oudh, Bombay or Madras, 
would be of litth more value than those relating to the whole of India itself. 

Within the Provinces are wide differences dependent, for the most part, on a 
combination of different physica! conditions and other circumstances. Further 
sub-division must, therefore, be resorted fo before any reliable conclusions can be 
drawn from. the mase of statistics collected. On what principle should such 
sub-livision proceed ? At first sight the differences in the meteorological conditions 
of the different parts of India are those that arrest cur attention. In a country 
where from 50 to $4 per cent. of the population depend for their living on the 
_ land, where ress untimely monsdon portends disaster that may even ciilmi- 

I pread ean and where, on the contrary, seasonable rain 
conjures up Imm meal prosperity, one is tempted to assume that a classification by 
zones of rainfall and | i humidity 3 is all that is required for an economic division, 
Butthere are other factors, also, which play no less an important part in the economic 
‘ondition ofthe country. Insomeareas, irrigation canals have rendered large tracts 
independent of the local rainfall and have transformed deserts into populous and 
fertile cornfields, Inothers, the physical conformation of the surface cannot 
be ignored. On the whole, economic homogeneity has to be determined by no 
one single and exclusive factor but by a careful examination of all the factors 
that affect the economin condition of the country, viz., meteorological conditions, 
nature of the soil, conformation of the surface, the conditions under which 
agriculture is carried on, density of population and the habits of the people, 
immunity fom or liability to famino, similarity of production and consump- 
tion, ete. 















8. Economic homogeneity is indeed a vagne term, and homogeneous areas, 
even homogeneous districts, fulfilling entirely the above definition, are certainly 
few. Districts of which the predominating features are the same, have been 
Siig ong paces to form a circle, and British India, excluding Burma, has been 

: os, besides the four porta of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras, which, for reasons mentioned below, have been treated as 
independent circles. In makmg this division the present administrative 
provincial boundaries have been disturbed as little as possible. A proper 

B2 
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economie division of India should, rightly speaking, consist of much larger 
fumber of circles, but the compilation of separate statistics foreach of these for 
“80 many years would he too enormous « task. I have, therefore, kept 
the number of circles as low as possible, consistent with the object of the 
division. 


excluded 9, Under orders of the Government of India, Burma has been excluded from 
= the scope of the enquiry, thongh price statistics of Rangoon and the other parta 
of Burma are published separately. The main reason for excluding Gurma is that 
the statistics of prices available in regard to it are too meagre to form the basis 
of any satisfactory conclusions. It was not found possible to collect reliable and 
sufficient data for the nimeties from most of the districts. Upper Burma was 
annexed only three years before the period under investigation, and it was ma 
disturbed state for some years, commerce and trade were unsettled and there are 
very few merchants or firms now, who have been carrying on business in Upper 
Burma since the nineties and have preserved accounts, From the meagre 
statistics that could, m the cireumetancea, be available, it would not obviously 
he safe to draw any conclusions regarding the nse of prices im Burma, Wxception 
might be taken to the exclusion of Burma from the scope of the enquiry on 
the ground that it is “the granary of India” and exports a large quantity ot 
rice to India. It should, however, be borne in mind that Burma is really a 
separate country and the economic conditions prevailing there are essentially 
different from those of India proper. 


i 
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Native Sines alk» 8699. Under orders of the Government of Tudia, Native States have also 


connie, been excluded from the scope of the enquiry. 
eee pene Bas bcs 11. As already mentioned, the four chief ports—Caloutta, Bombay, Karachi 


and Madrae—have been treated as four separate circles, becanse the conditions 
prevailing at these ports are totally dissimilar to these in the remaming parts 
of the divisions in which these ports are situated. The price quotations at the 
sorts are extremely important for comparative purposes. They have a relation 
with upland prices, a8 well as with the prices in the world markets. Apsin, the 

number of articles for which price quotations.are available are very much greater 
than at other centres. The modern economic conditions are also more pronommeed 
in these port circles. Calcutta, for example, has within itself and its newhbour- 
hood over 50 jute mills, over 30 oil mills, 20 ironworks, 15 cotton mills, 15 
flour mills, § shellac factories, 9 rope works, 7 saw mills, 7 silk mills, 7 tanneries, 
4 hone mills, 3 rice mills, 1 paper mill, besides sugar factories, chemical 
works, and a host of minor ¢nterprises; its export trade in jute and jute 
nuinufactures is of the annual value of $] crores of rupees: its tea exports, of 
the annual value of over 8 crores; ite oil exports, of 6 crores, Calcutta also 
eontruls some 200 coal] mines and 200 ten gardens, For these reasons, the 
ports of Caleutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras have been taken as units of 
independent study. 


There are twenty 12, Britigh India, exeluding Burma, lias thus been divided into twenty-four 
a ~  ireles (including the four sea ports), the homogeneity of which haa been 
decided on only after careful statistical examination and, im moet cases, consultation 
with local officers. 


the ; 18, The administrative divisions and the economic circles into which T have 
economic citelet. = vided India are shown inmap No, 1, and their details are given in the statement 
on page 5. A brief description of the special features of each circle will be 
found in Appendix A. 
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‘Sir Robert Gitten's 4. By dividing Indis into a number of independent economic circles; a serious 
‘patos etstiaies. - attempt has been made to meet the criticisms of the late Sir Robert Giffen, who 


in answer to Sir David Barbour’s queries before the Gold and Silver Commission 
said as follows -— 


“ Nobody would like. more than [ would, to see a very good study of Indian 


prices. Each place [ should like to see taken by itself, and all the articles. 





bel ging to that place, and a good index number framed for about 50 places, 
and if you could include wages as well, so much the better. Then I think 
you might have something which would enable you to arrive at very: interesting 
conclusions. (You are asking more for India than you have given ns for England, 
have you not’) I am, certainly; but there is one reason why you would not 
réquire to have so an. plices it England, that it 8 a much smaller place than 
India, and the facilities for communication ane very great... . 2.20. ..c....s.000 
If 1 might makea remark, it is not in any offensive way that I am going to speak 
it, there are a great many prices for India, but they are published without any 
note or comment of any kind, and without explanations of apparent discrepancies 
from year to year, or between place und place. That seemed to me very important 
and at any rate the prices should be much more useful to outsiders like myself 


if they were carefully annotated and investiguted.”” (Minutes of Evidence—Gold 


and Silver Commission, Volume J. 1888.) 
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(OY) EMERACHD IN THE ENQUIRY. 
1S. The terms of reference reqnired the eneniry to be limited to the fifteen The peried covered 

years, 1805—1000.. But for. reasons explained in Appendix C, dealing with the con- 7,4 eeu 
struction of index numbers, and 2&8 this period commenced with a series of, more ® '" 

cor less, severe famines and ended with a period of highly mfiated prices, ij 

have considered it advisable to extend) the period of the enquiry hackivarda to 

1890, especially beownse the five year, 1890—1804. have been taken as the base 

for purpases of comparing the statistics of all later years, and also because it 14 

desirable to go back a few years prior to the period of violent Auctuations in 

Bites in order that a sufficiently detached point of view might be obtaine|. The 
enquiry has also beer brotight up tothe end of 1912. Records from 1890 wers 

found, on the whols, to be fairly accessible, though, in very inany cases; much 

wheat iad to be winnowed from « ileal of chaff and-stubble: butit lus not been 

found possible: ta go back to earlier years, 











Tours. 


1}, Messrs, Sturtas and Gupta and myself made extensive ‘tours in all The object of 

parts of India with a view to collect and correlate reliable statistics of prices ceanumic eireles. 
om] wopes, and to examinn the question of the rise of prices locally. The 
places visited in each carele were typical and are shown in map No.1 published 
with the report. We visited 92 places in all I myself visited most of the 
central and important places, and was sometimes accompanied by one or both 
of my assistants. The latter also visited some places by themselves. - The 
main object of these visits was; as mentioned above, to collect statistics on the 
spot, and also to examine the present method of collecting statistics o! rie 
and wages, furnished to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, and 
‘the general economic condition of the district. Before proceeding on tour, | 
communicated to District Officers and non-official bodies, details of the statistics 
required, questions Intended to be disewssed and facts proposed to be examined. 
We interviewed both officials and non-officials, and discussed with them various 
questiona connected with the subject of the enquiry. We aa the leading 
citizens of the district, bankers, merchants, |; . and iabourers 
F The toura were thus invaluable as a means of ieteatng ne studying local 
conditions. I should add that wherever we went we received every possible help 
from both cificiale and non-officials and my cordial thanks ure due to them, 
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CHAPTER IL 


Collection of Materials, 


17. ] was much impressed at the outset of the enquiry by the absence of statistics 
of prives and wages which would enable one to judge, even with approximate 
accuracy, the exterit and effects of the change in price levels in the country. It 
was, therefore, necessary to collect various classes of atatiaties, Including those 


‘of prides and waged, from independent sources, and the colléction, sifting and 
oorrelation of these have involved an iinmenae amionnt of labour and trouble. 


‘ial effort waa also made to collect statistics up ti the litest date poe- 


sible. ‘The statistics now published will, I hepe, be found to be a collection of 
statistics of Indian prices and wages, more comprehensive and reliable than any, 
previously collected. These include prices from 1890 to 1912 of as many articles: 


aa were svailable in eathpart of India ; wages, for the same penod, of skilled antl 
siwkilled Inbour in large eities and imdustrial centres and other urban and rural 
areas | acreage ander cultivation and outturn of each crop for eau) year tp Lo: 
1911 > statistica of rainfall divided into months and seasons ; atatintics of papt- 
lation - statistics of external and internal trade; statistics of coinage, currency in 
circulation, absorption of gold and mlver, balance of tide; statistics of 
the world’s production of golil ; statistics of prices in other countries of sonie 
of the most important commodities exported from and imported into India ; 
statistics of railway transportation charges in India, and of freights to and 
from foreign countries ; statistics of the world’s production of wheat, rice, 





cotton, sugar, ete, ; atatisties of the growth of milway and other communications 


in India cand banking and other mitcellaneous statistics. 


Spariarics oy Peres. 


renetal plan followed it the enquiry was toselect a comprehensive list 
of representative staplo commodities and trace the coarse of prices of each, from 
year to year, from 180) to the latest possible date, inmost cases the statiatics 
having heen brought up to the end of the calendar year 1912. 





19. The first step in tho enquiry wos, therefore, to determine the com- 
modities for which price statistics should be quoted, the object being to obtain a 
resiilt, representative, as neatly as possible, of the cost of living and the industrial 
life of the community asa whole, Asmanyas possible of the main staple articles 
of Tndian production and consur ption have been selected, consistent with the pic 
sibility of obtaining continuous price’ quotations and with the avoidance of dupli- 
cation and also the preservation of proportion aa between several divisions and 
classes into which commodities have been divided: Mannfactured articles as well 
a raw materials have been included ‘though specialised limes have heen avoided. 
Choice was, however, in some cases limited by the difficulty of securing ¢coti- 
tinuous quotations of certain articles. On the whole, the list i4 a fairly com- 


prehensive one and the items have been classified in thirteen general groups. The. 


following list shows the articles which have been included and the classes into 
which they have been grouped. 
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T. Catochy . «| Acania Catechu Wild. 
6. Coriander seed . Coriandrim sativom | 

























, Litem, 
% Cumin seed | Cumenum (yminum Lenn, 
a Mays Linn | geylamcum Breyn— 
- Blousine COrncana 10 Ginger 14 | Zingiber officinale: Roscoe. 
éaertn, | UU, Metin (Fenugree I) 

Loabior} gativa Linn, } 12, Saffron. . ; Wesel sativa Lawn. 4 

ulam serobieulatum | 13. Prnidsind! - | ‘Tamartndus indice Lian, 
14 Turmeric . ; | Cireumna longa. Linn. 

Sarin ali Beauv, | in 
| Orym. Spe | | | r 

. hiealcigs Hinewuny Linn.) (04) Animale and wn 
. 1 ee | etl prac e, i 


lL. Fowls. 
@. Chicken. 
3, Beet. 
Bas, | 4, Mutton. 
; nae! Seiwa Lanne. 5, Meat, 4 bh 
Cs] mnths idicus Syren, 6 owls. 
wa Lins Linn, Zz a Ducks. 
| Phasooh radiata Linn, | 8. Milk. 
| Pisum arvetme Linu. Pis-] 9 Ghee. 
um sativum Even, 1. Butter. 
| Lathyrns eativis Levn, | EL, Curd. 
Phussolus Mongo Lian, | 12 Khoo, 
Diliclios pifioeias fann, | 
Pee itifoline | (itd) Others, — 
Doliclne Labia Linn: I, Balt 
3. Onion S| Altium Copa Zine. _ 
|o4 Gatlie 2. Alfiam sativum Linn. ; 
6, Potatoes . - | Solanum tuberesum Linn. . 
6 Brinjalé . | Solanum Melongena Lenn, 
7. Pulbaol. | 


5 Saco oe Metro ylon Sagua Rotth.. 
| 3% Arrowreo$ =, Curcuma angustifolia 4 


10. Mabon. . | Bassin Sj. 
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; os care halal of Black gram 
‘:3 Sass ethane anal 
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1. Barkati ae Taian tons . 
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| | Cow hides. 

Sesamam indicnm DC. | Baftalo hides, 

Papever  somnrferim | Gont glint 
Lian ft 
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4, Poppy need .. - 


5. Castor seed 





| Bictnas comers Line, | Cie 











. 6 Barthnwe  .  , |) Araqhis hypoges 
1 4, ieee 2 ee ee oawte ee rrp es XI. Merats, 
# * * Ariuacoorel iin oonidentale L Cope Litazinr. - 
| Tank 2. Spe ber, Tard. : ‘ 
. . «| Gnigdtin abyssinica Case. | 3. Pig, iran. | 7% 
: hE fh Curthamns § wnetortus | 4. Tron, hoop. | | | 
) Evan. Hi rT bar 
ul. 
- - : || Brasach Spe. ye rr OL | ; . r 
.  « « | Goeoe niterfera Zinn, & Galvanised. : — 
= . a ‘Linum ititatissinum corrigeted sheets : . ae | 
Liteon. 9. ‘Tin: block, “e 
- «= » | Richins eomfaunia Léa, | 10, ., plates. a). 
seanmiim  . - , | Reetnum indieam DO. ! 11, Yollove metal, mu 
6. Saflower sil =, , , | Carthumnue  finutorios Se 
7, Oll-Groundnit . =. . | Lk ie a 
&. Of-mabun 2 © 2. | Baeie Sips. [ S11. Orie aaw awp “_ 


MANUFACTURED | ry 


| Coul. 
Brazsiwa Spe Charcoal, 
| Rigi commons Jann, | Coke. 


a > « Snead, ae ; 
2. Castor oil onke - 
3. Groundnut cake ; 
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Imdigofare Spe. Sg 
- | Na ctita Tabac Linn. 
~ | Phyllanthua inblics. 
Even, 


Wil. Trxtiae—vre. 
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7. 1. Bwill bogs. 
2. Tiessians, | 
RIL. #imome 
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Agar. TD] ATATISTICS OF PRUCES, 13 


20, Variations In prices. affect all classes and individuals in the community, hems 





of raw cexeesiali, bamg more sensitive than retail prices, reflect industrial and 
” trades conditions, while, from the standpomt of the cost of living, retail prices 
forty the must effective basit for estimatmg the changes in the purchasing power 
of money, being, as they are, subject to variations im local.and special conditions, 
and representing, sa they do, in any event, the actual cost of the commodities 
to the consumer. Wholesale price quotations have, therefore. been kept 
throughent distinct from retail prices and separate: statements sare miblished of 
the two hands of prices. 


21. The retail trade m food-grains in India is still.so organised that abnor- >* a 
princes, 


eer, dealer or consumer, Wholesale price ratios, especially those rial vice. 


mualities in prices, though much leas than formerly, must be expecteil to occur. oni retail 


Tt should, however, be ramembered that in some cuses the connection-between 

retail ancl wholesale prices is very close, while in others very small indeed. In the 

case of markets with considerable atocks, the connection heatween retail and whole- 

sale prices is exceedingly close ; wholesale quotations differ slightly from retail 

prices and the differetices ure merely the cost and profit of retwling, In some 

niarkets the organisation is sach that the influence of one individual predominates. 

| This forms 4 striking contrast tow market in which there are Independent dealers. 
in Muttra, nocondling to Mr. Moreland, Director of Agric ulture, United Provinces of 

Agra and Qudh, one of the tng shopkeepers fixes the prices at which he i is prepared 
to sell, anid the brokers carry lis rates round to the other shops: “it i not 

necessary that the other dealers should sell at the aame rates, but generally they 

do 46 with slight variations.” In markets which sre more or less restricted, 

“the weighmen come from larger periodical markets in the district, and irform 

the dealers in the headquarters market of the prices thal have been paid, and the 
dealers then fix the headquarters rates after consulting the Chandhno. This is 
very like a ring ; outsiders do not bring grau to this market, the supphes lemyg in 

the bands of these dealers, who get the rain from their agents in the villages. » 


22. Tt is also necessary to remember thata close comparison between two sniall 
marketa is apt to lead to false conclusions: [nn some markets, sellers can 
control the aupply if they can form, ast werd, # ring in Others, cultivators 
grain for sale without previous arrangement and shopkeepers have 
im enti arrivals before fixing thmr rates; The daily variabow in prices in 
same small markets is considerable, especially when they deal in exporting 
commodities und are in touch with the main wholesale trade. The rate at 
which a change of price tales place deyands on. the mtimacy of the connection 
with the large wholesale trade markets. The cliange of priee which is produced 
hy this contact is sometimes impeded by local causes, In this connection 
‘Mr. Moreland says : “ Bulandshahr depends on information from Khurja, Hapur. 
and Hathras, all of which are in connevtion with the mam wholesale trade of the 

country. Muttra gets news daily from Hathras, but relies on telegrams from 
Calentta and Bombay. In Budaun, Messrs. Ralli Brothers announce their buying 
rates beforehand, and these set the standard for the season. Fatehpur takes 
its rates from Bindi market: but Bindki in ris turn wgoverned br Cawnpore, 
lneh | is within carting rulins. Jauepur gets telegrams from Patna amd Calcutta, 
Basti from various neighbouring districts, and Gonda from Calcutta and * 
Cawnpore, Unae is entirely governed by Cawnpore, twelve miles distant, whili 
mit or with no tailway yet, is also dependent on Cawnpore but ina rather 
curious way- The [oval supplies of wheat in Hamirpur are normally insufficient; 
ae erop is not held up to & great extent after harvest, and as soon as ‘tocal supplies 
worked off, the rate settles to that of Cawnpore plus cost of carting. Gram 
Bat Wiad Gblss handy is ‘oeoalis- Beaticble ba vcs ‘tnd hence its price is Jower than 
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that of Cawnpore by the cost of carriage, but if local atocks ran short it becomes 
dearer than Cawnpore by the same amount.” 


Ls ay 23. Statistics of Wholesale and Retail prices of the commodities mentioned inj 





yn pageé 1) and 12 in all the twenty-four circles, with one exceptiin, Viz, 

© Konkan, where reliably wholesale prices were not available from 1890, have 

been compiled and are published separately, The sources from which quotations 
have been obtained and the method in which the statistics have been compiled, 
are described in detail in Appendix B. It has not been possible to include 
in each of the circles all the articles m the list, as many of them do not form 





staples of tradé and consumphon im some citeles, and tt has not been always 


possible to secure continuous quotations for many of them for the entire period 
under investigation, 


= a , .Ivpex NuwpeErs 





#4, Tf all prices went up ordown together in the same propértion it would be 
easy to measure the changes m the value ofmioney. Some prices, however, go up, 
while others yo down, and, in times of great and rapid development, even though 
they may move in the same direction, they do not all change to the same extent; 
To obtain a measure of the general tren) of prices, resort ia had to the method of 
index numbers. A period is selected as the standard, and with the prices of this 
period comparisons ate mace of prices in other years, the prices being expressed 
in the different years ay percentages of the price of the commodity in the standard 
or basic period. In Appendix © of this Report, the chief points in the construe- 
tion Of an-imdex nwmber are cisoussed m <letail, wis., (1) the selection of a pasis 
period, (2) the selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, (3) the 
niethod of cullecting price quotations of the commodities selected and eis 
calculation of the ratios of these prices ty those of the basio period, and (4) the 
avereging of these price ratios, 

25. The basie period selected for the enquiry is the quinquennium, 1890-—94. 
This ie # typieu! or normal period unafiected by such emenmstances as famine 
wand onseasonal rainfall; It was mpossible to find, durmg the period under 
investigation, uny Consecutive ten year, some portion of which was not Feriously 
affected by exceptional. circumstances.. It was, thereiore, not practicable to 
select, as the Uommittee of the British Agsoviation recommended, a ten year 
basio — 


. The ‘commodities delected for the index number include taw and 
Cie nivee articles and, although it wna impossible to inolude all articles 
bought and aolidtn the country, reliable quotations laye been collected for a large 
number of representative: commodities wad grades of commodities, It will be 
noted that in the mujerity of the emeles the commodities, of which price 
quotations have been obtained, are the products of the sail, as is to be expented 
in.a country m which these comected with agrienitur are 73 per cent. of the 
botil poymlation. 


27. ‘The sources uf these quotations are, as devoribed in Appendix B, the 
published records of Government, the price currents of the Chani bers of Commerce, 
, the account books of merclants, trade reports, and the price registers of the 
loca! authorities in most of the districts into which India is divided. 





. 298, Considerable attention haa been given to the question of * ‘ weighting. —- 


Statisticians have disagreed as to whether all commodities ehould be given the 
satig importance in an index number. It has sometimes been pomted out that the 
gystem of averagmg which gives an equal importance to all conimodities, would 
not present a correct view of thw geveral price level, the purchasing power of 
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{a more lcd bye tf. Siikbe pete of an important 
article than by a similar fall or rise in the price of an article of Httle or no 





tance, In Appendix €, pages 207 to 212, the various methods of weighting 
have heen criticised, It lus, with the sanction of the Government af India, 
heen decided to adopt unweiglited index numbers generally. In addition to the 
unweighted index numbers, weighted index sumbers for. India, Caleutta and a 
Bombay have been constrmetad ta anticipate theoretica) criticism, the weights | 
rae Yh toeach clasa of commodities in these circles being described in Appen- 
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29. The collection of price statistics would have been incomplete, without a Staats of tre 
collection of statistics of the prices prevailing in other countries, of articles similar Loans arm artirles. 
to those which are exported from and imported into India. Statistics are 
published showing the prices Of wheat, nee, jute, cotton, barley, maize, sugar, 
toa, coffee, blsckpepper, rapeseed oil, cotton yarn, cotton piecegoods, aillc, 
wool, hides and skins, avn, copper, tin, zine, anileoal. Tt has also been neves- 
sary to compare the general rise of Prices in various countries, by means 
of index numbers published by the statistical offiees of the United Kingdom, 

Relgium, France, Germany, ‘Ttaly, Canada, United States, Australia and New 

Zealand. They have all been reduced toa base of 1890—O4, the average inex 

numbers for which have been taken as 100, Reference has been made bo same . 
of these index numbers in Appendix C, which deals with the construction of index 

nit bers. 


30, The sources of the foréien price statistics und of the index mumbers are Sones of tore 
as follows:—for the United Kingdom, the publications of the Board of Trade Keniten 
dealing with prces, the Mconomist, the index numbers of Sanerheck and the 
price atatistics on which they were based ;-for the United States. the publications 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor: for Canada, the special report 
on wholesale. prices in Canada (R..H. Contes) published by the Department 
ef Labor: for Germany, statistios of prices and index numbers furnished 
by the Imperial Statistical Office, Berl, throngh the British Ambassador : 
or Ttaly, statistics sent by the British Ambassador at Rome and “ Statica dei 
Prez de! fromento del pane, del vino, dellocarni, dello burro, e de] riso, in 
Milano” (Milan 1900), “Tl costo della veta” by Signor M. Alberti = for Russia, 
statistics firnished by the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg. The Australian 
price statistics lave been obteined from the Federal Government's Statistician 
andthe New Zealand figures from the Minister of Industries. Commerce and 
‘Apriculture. These latter include Government. Statistics and also those contained 
inthe memorandum on the course of Prices in New Zealand by McIlwraith, 

The statistics for China haye been forwarded by the British Ambassador in 














Peking, while those for Japan have been collected — ‘through the British a 
Embassy, Tokio, and the Imperial mavens) Consul-Genern|, Calcutta. The - 
peat of priCes in Argentina have ‘been obtained. through the Consul- rl 

eral of the Argentine Republic, Calcutta. , 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 


L, The prime factor which determines the price level of agricultural Hintisiles of area 7 
iden Wn county Hm Ta tthe to prodnee of the commodities in al ees | 
‘concerned. In determi ng the cwuses of the riseof Tndian price levels, it has, | 
therefore, been necessary to compile statistics of the area onder vrops and their 
outturn, The statistics of area under crops in each year are published annnall- 
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by the Director General of (lanes Intelligence, in Volume Lofthe Agricul- 
tural Statistins. but they are of very varying value in the different, provinces. 
The procedure followed in the different provinces in compiling these statiatics ts 
described in detail in Appendix D of this report. 

22. In areas having » subordinate revenue staff, statistics relating te cultiva- 
‘tion are collected by this agency and are, m most cases, fairly correct. Bot 
where there is no special avency for the collection of these statistics, they ean hardly 
be relied upon. fn Bengal, Bihar and in the permanently settled parts of Ausam, 
exept, perhaps,-in cadastrally surveyed areas, tho figures are practically guesses 
of the village Chowladar (policeman). Tt iv true they are reviewed and in some 
cqaes revised by district officers, but they also are guided by their genoral ideas. 
which may he far from: dorroct. 

32, Statistics of aereaye under enltivation have been compiled for each circle 
from the figures published in the “ Agricultural Statastica “i for the districts which 
constitute the circle eancerned. The footnotes appended to these statistics will 
show tha! the figures are in some cases primd facie Inaccurate, In most of these 
cases local authorities have found it impossible to revise the inaccurate figures, 
and I have consequently been compelled to imeorporate them as they are 
Some axiterations in the figtres were, however, névessary for reasons given 
below — 

As explained in Appewdix D, the figares published in tho “"Agriqultural Statis- 
tits "' for the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province from 1000-07 have: 
been calculated on an eitirely diffarent basis fram those published for the oarlier 
years. The provincia! enthorities found it impossible to revise the figures for thy 
earlier years on the lines of those for the later years. They have, however, 
kindly furnished figures for the later years revised according to the method 
followed in the earlier years, and ‘these have been adopted in the tables pub- 
lished with this teport. In sonye proviners. again, figures under certain crops 
were pot available for the earlier years and, im some eases, those under two or 
more crops were jumped together. These have been split up according to ther 
proportion im later yerrs and the gaps im the earher years have been filled up in 
consultation with the local authorities, Some incungryous figures for same 
districts have also been revised in the light of earlier and later figures. 

$4. Statistics of tho outtum of the more important crops are also pob 





Mt impertanterm: 1d for each circle. The method followed in calculating these will also be 


found m-Appendix D. | 
Sratisvio’s oy Carrur. 

35. ew questions are of such vital importance to the cultivator as the supply 
of cattle for agricultural purposes, Statistics ahowing the numberof cattle in enc) 
circle have been compiled to test the theary which has repeatedly been put forward 
by witnesses that the supply of cattle, both of mileh cows and plough bulloaks, 
was steadily decrem ing in consequenct of the closing of grazing g ls 
pathways for cattle in villaves. restrictions imposed on the grazing of cattle a int 
forests, ‘the spread of epulémic diseases and the slaughter of cattle for food or for 
the hide trade. ‘The sources from which the statistics have been obtained and the 
method which has been followed in their eonipilation are explained in Appendi 
Tor reaaons therem explamed, no great relanee can, | am afraid, be: placed of 
these statistics. 








Sratistica oY RAwFRALL, 
$6. Most writers ou the rise of Indian price levels have held that a primary, 
H not the primary, cause of the rise js ua decrease in ihe supply of agricultural 
prodace dwe to a deficienty of rainfall, “The ramfall of the year,” ‘sayy 
Mr. Atkingon in his paper on Rupee Prices in India, 1870 to 1908, “bus been 
shown to have had the greatest mfluence of al! conditions on prices in India. 
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Crap, IIT] STATISTICS OF TAINFALI—wades, 


The fect that the crops in India are mainly dependent on: the’ extent of the 
tainfall is sufficient evidence to show that when the rainfall is deficient, the — ie 
crops also must We deficient ; this results in the supply of necessaries not equalling | 
the demand, and prices rise,” Most of the persons consulted by us, in the differ- P 
ent parts of India, also laid much emphasis on this qhestion of rainfall as @ prime 
factor in tlie rise of prives and said that during the last two decades rainfall! has 
been specially deficient and ynseasonsble in India. To test the validity of these 
statements statistics of rainfall] hays been compiled for all the cireles for the 
years 1800-1912 and tables are published showing the month ly rainfall in each 
citele year bry year. 
47, The failure of the monsoon is undoubtedly the greatest danger of Tndian Greurtes int 
‘agriculture. Tt 8 not 49 much the total rainfall during the monsoons, as its 
distrilintion during the several months in Which if falls, that has an important 
Deering on the success or failure of the crops. The months have, therefore, been 
uped inthe several circles into periods of heav Ys moderate, light or no rain- 
fall, and the total rainfullin each of these periods in the different ciroles is also 
published. 
$8. The figures of seasonal rainfall have also been converted into percen-Seasual ralulall 
tages of the normal, The normals have been based on the average yearly pera eof ihe 
rainfall of the longest periods (generally 30 to 50 years) for which statistics ““" 
are available and have been supplied by the Meteorological Department: A 
comparison OF the rainfall af any yearwith the average fall of a short period 
will not justify one to conclude that tihe rainfall in that year was deficient ov 
excessive. It has, therefore, been necessary to compare the rainfalls of the 
several years with the average rainfall of a mach longer period, #.¢., the normal 
raiifall, instead of the averave rainfall of the quinquennium 1890-1894, which 
has heen taken as the base for all other statistics. 
89, A separate table is also published showing the years in which the rainfall Metcleney tabies. 
in the months of heaviest fall has been more or less deficient as compared with 
is notmal This is based on a tate published by Dr. Walker, Direntor General 
of Observatories in India, comparing the deficiencies of rainfall in different 
countries of the whele world, Dr. Walker's table has also bean teproduced. 
40. A series of charts has also been prepared to show, at a glance, for eacli mane 
year and for each circle, the actual and the normal miinfall in the several seasons. 
The normal bas been represented by a straight line, while the fluctuations of the 
actial have heen shown by pillars Above or below the line: When these charts 
are compared with those of prices, the importance of rainfall as:a determinant of 
Indian price levels will be clearly seen 
4), A brief description ot the er characteristics of rainfall m the different: sermade of 
purte of India and the methods in which the statistics have been compiled will be" 
found in Appendix E 

















Sravisrics Op WaGEs: 


42, The object of the statistivs of wages is to inditate the changes In the PM Wage 
standard rates of wages, that is to say, chatices in the maternal prospenty of the 
working classes. Variations in the cost of Irving affect wages only slowly, and 
it is necessary to see whether wages have rise in response to the rise in the 
cost’ of living and how such rise in wages compares with the rise in the general 
price level. . 
43. The prinerpal record of the statistics of wages in the" Prices anil Wages, Wage Pew ents, 
which shows the average Wages per month of ‘‘tmukilled’* and “skilled’’ labour Wages" waretiabie. 
in certain selected (but not always typical): districts in each province since 1884 
But the information given i not a reliable index of the fluctuations in the 
earnings of the different working classes in India. A syce or. horse-keeper i is 
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taken as representative of s domestio.servant, bat the class represented is very un- 
important, A | pe 
skilled labourers and one rate of wages is published for all of them, though their 






yemuneration is actually far from equal. The group, ‘‘unskilled labour’’, is 


represented by only an able-bodied agricultural labourer, which expression iteelf is 
but too vague. (aert 
wages of the different working clusses prevailing in rural and urban areas and 
industrial centres, and in many cases, cash wages for labourers employed in 
towns or their neighbourhood, which are in no way typical of the tate preve ling 
in agricultural areas, have been returned as tates of wages for agricultural 
labourers. 

44. On the whole, it has been found impossible to utilise the statistics 
published in the ‘‘Pricesand Wages’’ for agricultural labour and for common 
masons, carpenters or blacksmiths as representmg skilled labourers, especially 
as the statistics are in many cases wholly unreliable. 

45. ‘The first step in the collection of wage statistics in this enquiry was the 
selection of the different classes of wage-earnera and their classification. It was 
not possible to obtain statistics of wages on us Jange a scale as that on which those 
of prices hnve-been obtained, but the ground covered is very considerable. The 
wages whith have heen collected are, it ia believed, typical of most, if not all, other 
occupations for whith it has aot been possible to collect statistics. 

49. In Appendix G has been described, im brief. the special features in 
the collection, classtfication and compilation of wage shutistics, The wage 
earnera have teen divided into four classes—those employed in ‘industries, in 
important cities with a large population, in smaller towna aud in-rural areas, 
The following statement shows the different classes of wage-earners for whom 
statistics have been collected and the groupa into which they have been divided. 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated for all the wage 
statistic’ und ure published separately, the average of the years 1890-04 being 
taken a4 the base. | 








Wages in Industries, ete. — 








Jute, | Leather, 

Weal, | Brewing. 

Sugar. | Railways. 

Tea. (ther Factores and Work- 

Vaal, shojis. 

11 —Wayes in Important Towns. 
Artiaans. Gener! Labuaree, | Lintoretio Birr ask a, 
Carpenter. Cooly. | Coachman, 
Maann. _ Driver, Bweeper. 
Bricklayer. | Bhiati. 
Poliahrnar Punkhs-pulier, 
Painter. 
Glacier. 
Grammer. 
Liners. 
Thatober and Gharami. | | 
; — —EEEEE = -—_— 3 


common mason, carpenter and blacksmith are taken as types of 


No discrimination has also been made between the rates of 
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Village ¢ Blacksmi nith. si : 
Thateber and QGharami. oe 
carat hes j Tranaplanter and Sower. 
Driver. 
Others. 





Sratistics or Trane. : 
47. The statistics of foreign or external seaborne trade, as published in the Siatiaes of trade 
sompilations of the Commercial Intelligence Department, have been used for several” "™ 
“4. For calculating from the declared values average annual wholesale price 
quotations at the several ports in cases where independent quotations were not 
available aoe the Indian Customs Act, it is provided that the value of the goods 
impo xparted shoulil represent (1) their wholesale cash price, less trade 
koe anh ae which. goods of the like kind and quality are sold, or are capable of 
being sold, at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may 
be, without any abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods 
imported) of the amount of the dufies payable on the importation thereot ; or 
(8) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the like 
dnd and quantity could be delivered at-such place, without any abatement or 
deduction except as aforesaid. It is thus possible to use the Seaborne Trude 
statistio# asa source of price quotations. 
 #é. To show the growth of India’s foreign trade and the movements af the 
trade in the more important commodities, namely, cotton and cotton mamufac- 
tures, tea, sugar, foodgrains and jute. . 
i. To determine the surplus production available for export. | 
wv, To show the movements of the imports of the necessaries of life and of 
articies of luxury as indicating changes in the piat ndard of living. 
». For caleulating the balance of India’s: trade with foreign countries. Ain 
48, ‘Three sete of statements of foreign trade ate published, the first honing ore | 
the imparts and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries; """™ 
the second, the imports and exports of British India excluding Burma from and 
to Burns and foreign countries, and the third the imports and exports of Burma 
itself from and to other parts of British India and foreign countries, 


49. The import are in all eases wef imparts both as regards value and quantity, 

the re-exports having been deducted. fmports from and exports to foreign , 
countries by patvel post have been included, birt not, as a rule, the contenta of 7 
foreign registered letters received and despatched. The imports and a of : 























and other means of commu 
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Government stores have glso been excluded irom these statements. Every one 
of the three sets of statemants of foreign trade abows — | 
(1) The declared valies of imports year by year from 1890-91 to 18nl-12. 
(2) ‘The declared values of exports year by year from 1800-01 to 1911-12. 
(3) The quantities of imports year by year from 1500-91 fo 1911-12. 
(4) The quantities of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1811-12. 
The fret two sats (fe, tliat for India, and phat for Indias excluding Burma) 


show in addition the values of the importa and exports of all articles: 


calculated at the average 

50, Another set of statemonts shows the comparison between the declared 
values of the total imports and exporta, and also-thoge of some important classes 
uf articles for each year and the average of the yuinquenninm 1890-01 ty 1394-95, 
‘end the distribution of the differences according as they aré due to (i) (ieruations 


preés of the quinquennium 190-—1894,, 





in quantities, (ii) fluctuations in prices and (ii) Auctuations in prices on the 


differences between the quantities of any year and the averages of the quinquen- 
nimm 1890-01 to 1894-95, ‘The percentage figures under head (ii) aboye show the 


extent of the rise or fall in the price-level of the commodities converned, the 
average price of the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 being tuken a2 100. These 


statements have been adapted with some- amplification from a pablication of the 
Board of Trade, London. 

51. Btatistios are also published of the total trady of the several provinces, 
urried by road, rail, mver and sea and also Indias trade with other 





countries carried over the land frontier. The value figures for these are not 


reliable andas they might lead to misapprehension, only statistics of (yrantitres 
ate published, Details regarding the sources and the methods of compiling 
the statistics of trade will be found in Appendix I. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


42. Another set of exlibita shows the development of communications from 
1890 onwards, separately for each circle and for the whiole of India. It 19 well- 
known that in recent years the improvement af communications hasplayed a most 
important part in the internal development of the country. The growth ol railwaya 
ication haa done much to bring the different parts 








of India into contact with one andther. Railway? lave increased with great 
rapidity since 1881. To-day there-are 33,000 miles of railway im India and Burma 
as compared with 25,300 miles in 1901, 17,300 miles in 1801, 0.900 miles in TSS, 
5.100 miles in 1871 and 1,600 miles m 1861. The following table shows the open 
mileage of railways in India (excliding Burma) during each of the years 1890 to 
iji2 r 






















58.’ Before railways were constricted, the cultivator derived little benefit from Advent ot mwas. 


wboye, which tends to the equalisation of prices, In the tracta which have bee 








an abundant harvest. His markets were confined to a small area ; and if the supply 
was greater than the demand, as it would bem a good year, prices fell and he 
fost the profits from the larger yield and sometimes found jit more economical 
toleaye part of his crop mneut. Railways have altered these conditions. They 
have rendered posible the transfer of supplies from areas of plenty to areas of 
avarcity, The emallness of the variations in prices in recent years, all over India, 
even in years of famine, and thie feasibility of ulleviating distress at a Compara- 
tively amall cost are perhaps the best justification of railway extension. When one 
area ia suffering from famine, another area i4 likely to have an abundant harvest, 
and. it 1 possible for the surplus produce of one part to supply the deficits of 
another, Tn fact, famine no longer means scarcity of food supplies but mere 
searcity of money to buy food whichia always less difficult to meet. Ih is no 
longer possihle to find. agin the years 1802-1804, a period of terrible famine in the 


Detcan and Rajputana, while the price of bajra in Gujarat did not rise higher 


than 27 seers per rupee, for wantof means to convey the surplus grains of Gujarat to 
the famine-stricken districts. Ty 1964-65 and 1877-79, there was no famine in 
Gujarat buta very severe famine in other parts of India where owing to facilities 


‘of communications grainwas exported fron) Gujarat, so that the price of bajra in 
Kaira actually rose to. 7) and 9 seersin the:twovears, In the United Provinces: 
‘tn 1838, the price of wheat rose in Avra to 13} seers, while in Khandesh the price 
at jowar was aslowas.6l seers: In 1861 and 1860. there was ogain.s famine in the 


Unitel Provinces, and no failure of crops in Khandesl. The milwyay, however, 
which had brought Khandesh into direct communication with Agra, was the 
means of levelling up prices &6 that the price of wheat in Agra was 14 and 12 seers 
and that of jowar in Khandesh 16 and 12} seers. During the twelve months 
ending September 30th, 1900, for example, food graine to the enormous extent 
of nearly 2,500,000 tons were im porter) nto famine-stricken areas which in ordinary 
years. exported about 250,000 tons. It is evident that ina vast contitry like Tndia, 
whined: is predominintly agricultural and where crop prospects are so wide! ¥ divergent 
and distances 50 great, railways must exercise a great influonoe over prices, 

54. Railway returns, it i interesting to note, show that the orditary trade, 
during the list two decades, in millets, pulses and other minor food products has not 


been Tesa brisk than that in articles of intermtional trade such us wheat, cotton, oil 


seeds, and that movements of articles of luxury such as sugar, tobacea, spices, eto., 
have also very largely developed. ‘The:adveut of the railway las heen of specia! 
fivantuge fo the peasintry. In all the large productive tracts, the introduction 
of railways 1 usually followed by the substitution of contral markets, where 
the produsers are brought face to lace with dealers an} brokere and are no 
longer dominated by the village sliopkeeper who would take over the crop from 
the eultivatars at hiv own valuation, which is not often that af the market at which 
he himself disposes of it. The villager ie thus brought into toach with the outer 
world; he learns the ways of trade; and reaps the profit of bountifnl 
liarvests. With the railways, there haa been-a remarkable development af 
the carting industry owing to the traffio between railway stations and the 
marketa af the interior, Even the smallest cultivator has thus benefited, because 
his plough bullocks are. no longer out of work for nearly half the year, ot 
lot owt at the lowest possihle rate. The owner of a cart now keeps his cattle 





at work for the greater part af the year at a remunerative rato, since for 
distances of 30 miles and less, carta compete, generally spealiny, anceessfully with 


the railway. The main effect of the great extension of railways that las 
characterised the Iast 20 years has been the steadying influence described 





recently opened out, the price at produce has obviously riven in wccordance with 
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the intensity of the demand for its nahakucwliee The Deccan and other revions 
if uncertain barvests have great seasonal fluctuations Ei Now, prices keep 
within comparatively moderate limits and it is no longer in the power, of the 
local Bunnin to keep up prices lughor than in other localities, allowing for the 





charges of transport. a 
Htatistire of Rullway 55. Tlie statistics published ahow the progressive apen mileage of every 
| railway and of the collective open mileage in each circle in each year fram 1890) 


to 1912. The statements have been compiled from information furnished 
hy the different railways. The Railway Administration reports do not show 
the mileage of railways by civil districts, but the total mileage of each railway as 
shown in these reports have been reconciled with the autzics totals furnished 
hy the different Railway administrations. 
— Evtewslon af roads, 56. With the extension of the Railway system, it has become ‘more and 
| more necessary to construct roads to feed the railways. Before the advent Of rail 
ways, roads were the only means of communication for the exportation of surplus 
preduce; and asthe harvest season comcided with the drying up of the rivers, 
there was not much. need for bridges except on. the great trunk roads, while even 
on these, permanent bridges have not to this day been constructed over many 
of the large rivers, ferries or floating bridges doing duty in their place. The 
former roads were, i) many cases, merely embankments across low-lymg places 
with easy graded approuches to rivers and cleared and linked surfaces elsewhere, 
With the introduction of railways, conditions have altered anda demand for 
bridged and metalled communications have been created which would give access 
to the railway line at-all times of the year. Railways have thus had a great 
iifluence in stnnulating progres: in road- ‘making and developing the traffie to 
be carried over them. 
67. The extension of Local Self-Government has also had a great influence 
in the same direction, Must provinces of British India are now provided with 
District and Sub-district boands, whose primary duty it is to apply the funds 
at their disposal to the maintenance and improvement of locul communications, 
which have, under this system, been developed ta a remarkable extent. 





583. Statistics are published showing the progressive total milexpe of roads, 
meétalled anc tnmetalled in each circle and in sll India, year by year, from LaHO 
to 1912. They have been compiler from information furniwhed by Distrivt : 
Sub-district boards, Municipalities and Public Works officers regarding ronda under 
their respective control. The figures were not complete ty some cages anid 
have involved the most vareful examination, allowance hiaving had to be made 
for the transfer of some roads from. yne controlling authority to another. Some 
rade originally metalled Lave gradually degenerated into numetulled ones and 
some unmetalled rouds having become tinimportant have bean gradually abandon- 
ef altogether. Variations due to remeasnrenient, realignment, and trosion hy 
rivets, anil sudden tncreases in mileages in some years hy special famine relict works 
constitute some of the other causes of the peculiar Muctuntions observable in 
fhe statistics published. Inthe case of the districts of Lucknow, Ganjam, Coorg, 
and the hill districts of Assam, it has. nob been possible to yet any reliable ~ 
information atall and they hayé aceording!> been omitted altogether. | 


59. Roads and railways, together, ‘have revolutionised the methods of 
transport, so much so that pack gnimuls, on whieh the country wus chiefly depen- 
dent for the purpose, live been almost entirely displaced by wheeled vehicles 
thronghont the greater part of the country. It is only where railways have not 
penetrated, that pack transport has preserved any important-share of long 
distance traffic, exeept in sandy or hilly ‘tracts where w ¢onsiderable’amount of 
local traffic is still dependent on this means of conveyance, 
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go. With the growth of communications by railway and toad there has been a Extomtun of 





considerable increase in tele 
India on to world markets. The Indian Telegraph Departmont. transfers telegrams 
to the Indo-European Telegraph at Karachi ; to the Zastern Telegraph Company 
at Bombay; and to the Easter Extension, Australasia, and China Telegraph 
Company at Mndras, It hes also’ wire connections with the Chinese Lmperial 
Telegraphs at Nampanung tn the Bhamo District, and with the Siamése Telegraphis 
at Myawaddy and Sinbyoodine anc also interchanges with the telegraphic 
eystems of Ceylon and Portuguese India, and of the Kashmir State. 





61. The original turiff for messages between India and the United King- Reduetign ta 


dom was £4 per 20 words. In 1868, this was reduced to £2-17-6, and in 1871 it 
wae raised to £4-10-0, In 1875; the word rate waa introduced which was fixed 
at 54 francs vid Suez or Teheran, and & francs vid Turkey. In 1881, the rates 
were incpeased to some extent bit, in 1885, they were again reduced to 5 and 43 
francs respectively. Since then the rates have been gradually mduced ond an 
important nvoulification has recently been brought into force by which very 
much cheaper tates ate charged for what are called Deferred telegrams. Owing 
to the reduction In charges mm recent years the traffic has developed to an 
enormmus extent, 


:phie communications. The telegraph has linked $7" toeqrapbs. 


62. The following figures liave heen obtamed from the annual STE SSTR: Grapes A Been 


tion. se of the- Indian and eet abating Departments -— 
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63. In many wland parts of India, to-day, merchants daily receive copies 
of Reuter's cables containing the prices of varions staples prevailing in the great 
markets of Europe, It has frequently hoen powmted out that with the preat 
increase in communications it tj now possible for « Calcutta merchant to con- 
tract, through a clerk and the telegraph, with the manufacturer or dealer, at any 
of thé world’s great centres of commerce, however distant, to sell him jute, 
hides, oilseeds, cotton, shellac or other Indian produce. Mr. D. A. Wella in his 
book, “ Reeeit Reonemic Changes,” quotes his own experience. He journeyed 
from New York to Washington with an eminent Boston merchant engaged in 
the Calcutta trade. Culling upon the merchant the same evening after arrival 
in Washington he said “Here is something, Mr——¥# _, that may interest you: 
Just before leaving State Street, i Boston, yesterday forenoon, I telegraphed 
to my agent in Calcutta, ‘If you can buy hides and guany-bags at — price, and 
find a vessel ready to charter, buy and abip.” When J antived liere (Washington) 
this afternoon (4 ¥.%.), I found awniting me this telegram from my partner in 
Toston, covering enother from Calcutta, received in answer to my despatch of 
the previous day, which read as follows + * Hides and Gunny-bags purchased 
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vesse) churtered) and loading hegun.” Here then, aa an every-da 

wan! aie Ary if a transaction on the other side of the plobe, tle citpaspondence 
in relation to which travelled a distance equivalent to the entire circumference 
wf the globe. all completed in the apace of little more than tw enty-four hours.” 








PRei@ar STatierics. 














64. The importance of freights a5 a factor in determining prices, especially . 
these of the great staplo products of agriculture and manofacture, is well lowwn, ” 
Proights have had a very great influence in the last 20 years tn. affecting relative 


price levels not only in different’ countries, but in different parte of the same * 


‘country ard if-was clear from the outset of this enquiry that without any effort _” 
to measure the extent of the changes in the cost of maritime and Railway | 
transport, this report would be seriously defective. rs 


5, The decrease in Railway transportation charges in India, during recent 
years, bas had very important effects and on this important point it is worth 
sehile to quote the remarks of the Famine Commission of 1898 :— 

* It in clear that the very marked tendency to equalisation of prices through. : . } 
out India ie due to the great extension of railways. and to the opening 7 
up of large tracts of country formerly provided with inadequate. | 
means of cdmmiunication. On almost all railways in India the sanc- 
tioned rates for grain vary from one-third to one-tenth of « pie por | 
maund permile . . , . + . » In 1880, according tothe Famine | , 
Commissioners, the charge for transport between, the most distant al 
parts of India connected by rail was about one anna per seer, and a 
; grain could be bought costing 24 seers per rupee in Northern India 
7 and sold with fair profit in Southern India of 8 seers the rupee. J 
At the present time, grain would be curried 1,000 miles for a little over = 
10 anna per maund of 40 seers ; and wheat selling In the Punjab at 12 me 
seers the rupee could, if-on the line of rail, be placed off 1,000 miles 
and soli) at 10 sters per rmpes.” 

66. Statistics have secordingly heen compiled of the railway. transportation 
charges for important articles of commerce for selected leads, Maritime transport- 
ation charges from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi to foreign ports have 
also been tabulated and also for 4ome claseee of articles from London to the 
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Indiaw Ports. ‘The sources-trom which the Varions mites have been obtained and - 

the methods according to which they have been tabulated are explained im : 

Appeniix J. r 
PortuLaTiON SraTistics. . 


67. Statistics of population have been compiled from the censua reporta a! 
1891, 1901 and 1911. In the first place, it 16 necessary to eee whether population 














has increased more rapilly than the means of subsistence: In the second = 
place. an analysis of the census tables of occupation might give indications regard- : 
ing changes in the industrial orzamiation of India and ehow whether there is a 

continous exodus into towne where wage-earners obtain better remuneration. y 
for their labour. ‘The statistics of population might also be valuable as afford- 

ing a rough means of judging the effect of the rise in price levels. Given the | 
increase of pmees during the eee under oxamination, the earnings during the > 
same period of those engayed in agriculture, manufacture or commerce, or of thase =i 
belonging to professions, not to mention the less definite category of the ganeral . 
unskilled labourers, and also the mimerical strength of the different classes as + 
shown in cach of the census reports, it might be possible to gauge, to some extent, 7 
the effects af the price chanwes on the different sextions of the population and 


on the country as a whole. In India, it is extremely difficult to show the, 
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| g | pation. ‘This, however. ts a difficulty which is not. cr. 
vonined to Ladin alons [n the United States and in Germany, it has been held ay 

: me seted. ta hive the requisite information x 
sive industrial survey obtained hy 








egared ing oomupation, saa that a comprehe 
letailed investigation and spread over 4 considerable time # to be preferred. In 
the report of the Cenams of England and Wales for 1891 it & said, “A census 

.  . Hoes not supply data which are suitable for minute classification or 
pili of profitable examination in detail. The most that it is teasonable to 
expect fron data so collected is that they shall give the means of drawing such 4 
picture of the oceupational distribution of the people we -shall be fairly true in its J 
main lines, though fittle value can be attached ty the@fetailed features. It is not 
wise to demand from. a msterial a reanit for the production of whieh it is unsuited.” 
Experts in industrial economies have shown that in the English census also the 
returns of cceupation are incon plete in important particulars, 

68. For the purposes of this enquiry abstracts have heen compiled from tho Csslaesten of 

occupation tables of the census reports for 1901 and 1911. showing the occupation according oe 
af the population of the different cirdles and of British India ssw whole under the 











following main heads :— 
A—Pronvenon or Raw Marrerais. 1 TY, Tranaport— 
1, Exploitation of the surface of the earth— Tronaport by water. 
I. Paetire and Agroultare— ~ by tomd 
Income from rent of agricnitural jand_ borat, 
Ordinary cultivators. Other Traneport. 
Farm sérvante and field labourers. ¥. Trade— ' 
(rowers of special prodncty. Leary sy = 
Raia of farm atocks. | » rae tn WeXtes 
eee Trade in other foodstuffs, 
\. 2, Fuhisg | Other trades. 
Hunti | | 
1. ee aimenal= ake 4 | : 
| C—Posue Apwistereation ann Liprnal 
~ Goal METS, 
Others: | Vi and VO, Pulilic force and Public Adnu- 
B.—Traseroraatios AND EMPLorNeNT oy = stration. | 
RAW MATERIALS, | VIII. Professions and Liberal arta... 
Git. be EX. Onthers: 
“pag Skina, ete. 1) —AIScveLLAsEt 
Wood 
Mutala, X. Domestic Service. 
Curamics. | XL Others. 
Chemical products, eto. XIE Unproductive 
Food industries. 
Inlintriea of dreea and the toilet. 
Building industries. 
Toiduatries of luxury, ete. 
Other industries, 





69. It has not been found possible to compile a similar abstract for the 
census of 1801, on account of the many points of difference in the classification, and, 
more specially, 48 no differentiation was attempted in the censns of 1801 between 
makers and sellers, who have been grouped under entirely different classes in 
the censns of 1914. The reclassification of the figures of 1801 would, therefore. 
necessitate the splitting up of a Jarge number of heads arbitrarily, to bring them 
into line with those of the 1901 and 1011 censuses. No reliance could be placed 
on a compilation in which figures had to be manipniated arbitrarily and any . 
comparison with manipulated figures would be altogether useless. 
40. The difficulties of conipiling oecupation tables and the inaccuracies in- ", 
herent in the statistics published in the census reports are discuased m Appendix. K. 
vou. f, 
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71. The most important factor affecting the growth af population betwoen 
1891 and 1911 was famine. The familiar furies always in the train of famine are 
cholera, dysentery, and fever which play havoc with an already exhausted and 
feebled population. In years of famine, in the last two months of the hot 





Genie, when the stress on the people reaches ite climax, the danger of 


cholera is particularly great. It has been estimated that, during the two 
famines of 1896-07 and 1899-1900, the death roll exceeded the normal mortality 
of non-famine years by 6,000,000, of which the greater. proportion ‘ooourred in 
Native States. ‘This ebinormal mortality was, however, due, only ino small degree, 
to actual starvation: cholera, dysentery, fever, and other epidemics claimed 
most of the yietims. Another important factor to be remembered in connection 
with the statistics of population is the plague whichscommenced in the city of 
Bombay in Septomber 1896, Between the date of the first official mtimation of 
the existence of plage and the census of 1001, three-quarters ofa million had 
died of this dreadful disease, Since the Black Death of the fourteenth century 
there has never bean such mortality from plague as in India between 1896 and 
1912. The mortality waseven from 70 to 85 per mille, though at times it) waa 
consideralily ligher. The Punjab kad lost by 1912 about 2,260,000 persons from 
plague out of a total popnlation of under 26,000,000; the mortality in that 
Provinces waa highest in the villages, hut some of the towns also suffered aeverely, 
the town of Dinga having had the phenomenal mortality of 119 20) per taille in 
1007, tis interesting to note that thy million limit in the plague martality of 
all India it) any single year was not reached till 1904, when 1,143,903 deaths were 
recorded. There were occasional fluctuations, as in [8. when the plegue 
mortality for al! India dropped te 156,000, while in the previous year it. was 
1,325,000, It isindeed a remarkable thing that. the statistics of population show 
the increase; which they do, between 1891 and I911, when the period had 
witnessed two of the greatest of famines and for three-quarters of the time 

plague had raged throughout the comitry in 4 more or Jess virulent form, At 
the sume time remarkable economic changes have been at wotk—tailways have 
heen constricted : irrigation extended : jute, cotton, and tea enltivation develope 
ed: coal mines in north-eastern India, gold mines in Mysore, jute and eattan 
milla, ete., have all increased in number: and all these have resulted in increased 
prosperity and the opening up of many new avenues al employment. 





Rest STATISTICS. 


72. Rent statistics are also published in order to show how far landlords 
have benefited by the nae in the prices of Indian produw, TH by the OPentig 1p 
of the various parts of the country by railways and toads, exparts have been 
enoournped (these exports being chielly uf agricultural produce), the effect of the 
development of Indis's external trade may, In-some degree, be- to give a purt.of 
the resulting profit to landlords in the shape of increased rents. The pitfalls 
in thie part.of the work are more numerous than in any other. Tt has been 
necessary to verify every step in personal consultation with experienced officers 
of the provinces ‘for which it hea beén possilile to publish rental statistics. 
A single statement lof fact hardly applies even to, a single provinces without: 
very large exveptions. The chief difficulties are—(1) The Increasing accumey 
of the returns of rents, resulting in the rise being overstated. This is very: 
devious matter and im the Revere Administration Reports of most zemindari 

vinces we find congratulatory remarks on the progress made in improv- 
ing the records. One Director of Land Reeor|s haa sdid that this faet robs 
the statistics of all value for comparative purposes. (2) Sudden changes in the 
course of settlement. It would, 1m some cases, be statistically inacourate to 
compare the districts where the settlement has been revised dating the period 


























mider investigation with districts of the same province where no revision hos re 
taken plave within that period, because in the former ease there will be a wadden | 

rise justified by events, Scenes, which occurred before the period 1890-1911 : (3) 

‘Ge large differences in the classification of land tenures In the several provinces 
isvery puzzling: (4) grain ent: are alao a source of difficulty, and each province, 
it may be said, has its own peculiarities in this respect. The figures given in 
Administration Reporta sometimes include, for the United Provinces, for 
example, an estimate of the value of rents in kind antl the value of such rents 
has gone up automatically with the increase of prices. If enah remts could have 
bean estimated, if would still be most difficult, even if we were able to get at the 
Teal rise, to say how far thie rise reflected 2 rise of prices, The tenants are under 
some sort of protection as regards the period when rents may be raised, and 
the extent to which the rents may be enhanced must be taken into conaider- 
ation. The rent lows. such a8 those of Benga] and the United Provinces, ordinarily 
allow rents being enhanced in the same proportion as the rise in the prices of 
produce, alter due allowance has been made fox the rise in the cost of rultivation, 

78. Rent statistics tn Revenue reports, although giving « fairly adequate 
indication of the Tact that rents haye msen during a certain period, cannot be 
taken as indicating altogether the extent to which rents have been fifiuenced 
hy prices. Moreover, we may eliminate the effect of increased cultivation by 
taking the incidence per acre, but there will still remain to be considered the 
changes in the character of the cultivation, auch ag the extension of cultivation 
to inferior lands or the introduction of irrigation. 

74. The rent statistics published are for the United Provinces, the Central Pro- Sinan penne 
vinoes and the Punjab. For Bengal and also for Bihar and Orissa, statistics a 
showing the incresse in the amounts of road cess, which are based on rentals. are 
published for typical districts and these will indicate, to some extent, the increase 
in the rents paid to landlords. he sources from which these statistics have been 
obtained and the reasons ior which it has not beew possibleto publish-the statistios 
for other provinces are explained in Appendix L, 











MISCELLANEOUS Bratisrics, 
75. Statements have heen prepared showing the absorption of gold an and Statements sowing: 
silver in India. The quantity and the value of gold produced in India, the sad ehves ie lets 
quantities of gold imported andexported, t the Tie, mporty crt gold, the total 
receipts, the disposal of the progressive total together with the ‘absorption of 
the year, and the average rate of exchange aré all ehown in separate columns 
in the statement. The absorption of gold in India rose from Re: 6,20 folhe 
in 1890-91 to Ra..11,97 lakhs in 1908-04, to Res. 22 crores in 1907-08, and to 
97.10 lakhs and 27.11 lakhs, in t9LO-11 and 191-12 respectively, so that the 
remark of Seyd in 1868 in his work on “ Bullion and Foreign Exchanges” that 
‘ except during the few years ofan occasional stagnation: of trade, Indin 1s always 
an importer of bullion to conmaderable amount, sufficiently ao indeed as to 
alarm Europe “is still true. It is interesting also to note that the remarkable 
eet increase in the absorption of gold hasnot been at the expense of silver. India 
>| has also teen absorbing a much; larger quantity of silver than before. 
- 7h, Another statement shows how the Balance of trade in India las heen patunge af Trade. 
adjusted year by year since 1870-77. It iy riecessary to give a few explanations 
in regard to this statement. On the one side of the account are the payments 
r dine to Lnedia for her exports, for the import af capital into Indis, for remittances 
- from foreign countries to persons residmg im Indm including tourists; op the =* 
other side, we have the payments due by Indi foy imports rom abroad, tlie ; 
; Secretery of State's coer the interest on capital mvested in Indis through 
. private channels, investment in other conntries of the earnings af foreign 
| ae 
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merehanta, lawyers.and ier ati tinea clog visiness In India, and employés 
in State and private service, the earnings ‘of foreign steamers es employed in the coast- 
ing: and foreign trade of India, remitijances to Indians residing in foreign countries 
and premiw on policies issued by foreign Insurance companies, ete. It is impossible 
to estimate many of these items with any pretence to accuracy ; I have, 
therefore, included in the statement only such items for which statistical data 
are available. The ses-burié trade figures of import4 and exports in this 
statement exclude Government stores, as the former are paid for by Council 
bills, aud the value of exports comparatively very suiall. Frontier trade lias also 
been neglected, although in recent yenrs it has heen of some importance, the 
Grand total in 1910-11 of exports and fin ports living been 94 crores ‘of mepees: 
Accenling to statistics, it genenilly results in .@ fet import inta [ndia of 
articles to the value of about 1} crores: Lloubt has; however; been expressed 
as to whether the balance ix in favour of or agdinet India, and for the present 
purposes I hive considered it best to neglect: the frontier trade pine In 
recent Vears, the Secretary of State has alwars attempted to regulate i is drawings 
of Council hills as far as possibly in accordance with the demands of trade, and 
the total amount of hits bills line generally heen in excess of the amounts required 
by him to mest his sterling hobilities, As explained in Appendix M, these extra 
anlomnts have been token to strengthen the portions of the Curreney and the 
Gold Standard Reserves held in England, The imports and exports of enfiaced 
rupee piper gsreonly part of what should be claseified under transfers of securities. 
The figures imelide ‘only the Aniounts which pass throagh the Publur Debt Office 
acoounts, Seotirities; such aa shares of jute or cotton mills, are sometimes 
remitted to asi) from Tndia, but their amount cannot he wetiniwted with any acou- 
racy. ‘The declarations in the bills of entry for imports and tr tlhe shipping bills 
for exports; whith are examine! by Custom Houre Officials, show the wholesale 
eash price less trace disenant for which pools of ike ond and quality are hemg sold 
at the tinw! and place of huportation and exportation respectively, Tho declared 
import prices, therefore, include shipping charges and freights, while the values 
of exports exclude cliarges for freight. In a statement Of Tnittia’s balance of trade 
no adjustment on accomnt of freight is, therefore, geaierally Heeesea ry, except for 
the coasting trode. As regards the-halance lett for adjustment, Hahould le noted 
that a small percentage of under or oyer-vleclaration in the values of exports 
or imports Imy make a serious difference m the total figures. An error of tywo'or 
three juer Cent. makes a difference of several crores of rupecs.. This, an over- 
valuation of only one wer cent: for exports amd an nnder-valuation to the same 
extent for imports would result m an error for 1911-12 of more than $ crores 
of rupees in the final resalt. Tt should also be remembered that the balance of 
trade of a country is never settled within any precie twelve months, but if a 
aeries of years be taken the balance otitetanding at the end of the period should 
not differ -cubstantially from that outstanding atthe commencement. 

















Brrer aAcoouUNT OF THE LyoTAN CURRENCY SYSTEM AND ESTIMATE OF RUPEES 
IN CIRCULATION. 


77. Many writers have held that the change in the system of Indian Currency 


fram 4 eilver toa gold standard hae exercised a very important influenve on 
the general price,level of India. Some have'also held that prices have gone up in 
India in consequence of the heavy coinage of rupees by Government in the lost 
decade, which in their opinion has led to « redundancy of mpees in ciretlation, Tt 
aa, therefore, been convidered desirable to give in Appendix M a brief account of the 
changes in the Indian Currency system ond of the circumstances which necessitated 
the adoption of a gold standard. The total amount of rapees in circulation from 
time to time hay also been estimated, and a memorandum added showing the 
letails of the calonlationy 
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. CHAPTER LV. 
Analysis of Variations in Price Levels, t 
-z The index numbers of wholesale prices for the. several classes into which What the mer 
Hodities have been divided and for the different economic circles have been“ 
narised to show— 
) the extent of the rise in the general level af prices in India ; 
(2) whether, the rise has: affected all classes af seatithnititian able oe is 
ally marked in particular olasses ; and 
(3) stiatrer the re has or has not heen especially markeil in any of the 


>. homogeneous economic circles. 
: “ue EXTENT OF THE B 


at 7%. The next four tables show the index numbers of wholesale rupee prices. Whelesale - ae 
, for India of all classes of commodities, as well as those of their equivalents: inv tytall price. _— 
gold converted at the eapintteth rates of exchange of the different years ¢on- ia 
eerned, Wholesale | s have been used as they are more sensitive than retail * 
prices in reflecting industria aud tride conditions, Retuil prices represent: the ‘mn 
cost af commodities to the consumer and, for estimating variations in the cost ~ 
of living, form « better guide than withiconle: prices. Hetail prices in Jnclia. 4 
however, correspond in their movements generally with wholesale ‘prices, expe- : 
| ' cially because, tile European ecounfries. the cust of retailing in [ndin is 
extremely small, The index numbers of retail prices in the different economic “7 
areas have also been pubhshed and ‘will be examined later on in showing how far ale 
: wages haye risen part paseu with the mereased cost of living. 
80. ‘The fluctuations in iri elevels have been large inthe maiority of theg ZTUITpS Saat Smother oe 
of commodities. The prices of many groups! have moved ap and «low more or let ee celamnicch rie oh 
rapidly. and tho effect of temporary causes is clearly perceptible in the variations 
from year to year. Thus, when agricultural conditiims have been so unfavourible 
as to eause a decrease in the cutturnef agricultural products, the prices of these 
+ prodirets lave risen; and With favourable agricultural conditions and an increase 
in: the supply, prices have gone down. ‘To eliminate the effects of these tempo- ; 
rary couies, smoothed pveropes are published fur. periods of five years, the first 
“quinuénninm eonsisting of the basie period, and the subsequent quinqnennial . 
being made up of the last four years of the previous quinguenninum and the year 
immediately following it. 


Tndex Numbers jor India oj Rupee Prices of different groups of articles jor the 
eae 1890-1972, 
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caloulating index numbers, the gol price of silver declmed steadily and the rate 
of exchange between India and England fell from (8°089 d. to 13°ld., while the 
rupee prices of commodities fluctuated within moderate limits: They rose pri- 
dually six points in the first three years end then dropped three points in the next 
two years. Gold prices of commodities, on the other hand, fell in those yaare s 
steadily fram a level of 113 fo 85, or 25 per cent. The gold and rupee = 
indlex numbers in these five years, therefore, differ remarkably. ‘The steady fall ; 
m the gold value of the rupee was accompanied by a steady decline in the general 
(gold) price level until 1804, when, as just mentioned, it stood at 85, or 15 points 
below the general average of the five years 1890-1804, while the index numbers of : 
the rupee prices m 1890, 1891, and 1804 were practically the same and those 
of 1892 and 1893 were only a few points higher. From 1895 to 1897, when 
exchange was rising from 13"ld. rapidly the rapee price level, as compared with the 
average of the five years 1800—04, was higher than the level of gold prices. But 
gince 1898, when exchange became practically fixed at 1s. 4d., the index numbers 
of gold and rupee prices moved in the same direction, although the former wore 
higher than the latter by 4 to 6 points. Tor the later vears, therefore, the gold 
and rupee prices will, either of them, serve the purposes of comparison equally well. 

82. The tables show that, if rupee prices be taken into account, the geTlera] Fiwetuations 











price level was fairly steady from 1890 up to 1805, there heing only a slight “9s : 


rise in 1892 und 1893, as already mentioned. With 4 severe famine prevailing 
over the greater partof India, the general price level rose to 106 in 1896 and to 12) 
in 1807. The rise manifested itself chiefly under fowl-graiya—’ pulses" and 
~ cereals, the pnces of which rase'59 and 48 per cent., respectively, in 1897, 
There was-also an increase of 14 per cent. in '* oilseeds and oils,’ of 10 per Cent, LF 
in “* otherarticles offood,”" and of 9 per cent. in ‘" hides and skins,’ and ‘ “building 
materials.’’ The Prices of most of the other classes" af articlos, except “ jnte,”’ 7 
** tea and coffee "’ and "‘ other textilea,’’ stood at about the level of the basic 
period. The prices of “ jute,”’ “* tea and coffee.’’ and “* other textiles "” fell to 
$2. 83: and 88 tespectively, The restilt was thatthe price level, asa whole, rose 
only 21 per cent. aboye the basic period. Agricnitural conditions were generally 
favourable thronghout India in the two following years and the general price lyvel 
dropped to 106 i 1898 and to 104 in 1899; the lovel in the Jattor year was thus 
practically the same as that of 1892 ani 1893, In that year the jirice of 
** ceredla *’ dropped to the level of the basic period, and that of “ pulses * also 
fell considerably, being only 2 per cent. higher than the Jeve) o° the basic period. 
Tn both cases, prices were considerably lower than the level of 1892. The price of 
** other articles of food,’’ however, remained at about the high level of £897, 
whilé there was a large increase in some of the other articles. Thus. “ hides and 
skins “ rose to 124, “ metals” fo 122, and ‘* bnilding materials "’ to 113. 
In inct, in these iatter articles there waa almost a continued and steady Tise since 
the beginning of the period under investigation. > 
83. With a disastrous famine in) Northern India, the Central Provinces and Puetuations | 
‘Bombay, the genera! | 


ince level rose again to 122 in 1900, or higher than the level tt 
of 1807. The rise extended, more or less, to all virdles and, with the exception 
of “* tea and coffee"’, “other textiles,’ and “hides and slans,” affected all 
vcommodibes. As was to be expected, the proportionate increase was greatest in 
food-graima derinks, food-grains pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which rose to 134, 
130 and 122 respectively, Thos the rise in the first two groups was hot as great 





givat and the area affected by famine not so large as in 1907, The largest. 
increase oveurred, of course, in the famine areas, wiz., Bnodelkhand, the 
Deceun, Gujarat, Berar, the Central Provinces, Agra Provincea North 
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and West, and the Punjab. It should ‘also be noted that the prices of 
" metale '’ rose to their highest level m that year. Agricultural conditions were, 
on the whole, favourable throughout India during the next few years, though 
parts of the country enfforedt from: famine or scarcity. ‘The general price level 
fel) steadily until 1904, when it went down ‘bo 106 or about the average of the years: 
iso8 and 1899. Some classes of articles, chiefly “* hides and skina "* and “* building 
materialy ’ continued to ahow. 4 stoady rise. and some Clases showed no temark- 
alile variation, while in some other classes there was an appreciable fall. With 
4 succession of years in which the agricultural conditions were more oT [esis 
favourable, the prices of foud-grains—vereals and pulses—and oilseeds: all 
dropped to a level lower than the average of the basic periud., 

4 An era of high prices, however, commenced in 1005, and prices of almost 
All classes of commodities have been rising since then, practically m all parts 
of India. In that year, the spring crops in the Cnited Provinces  stiffered 
very severely from frost, and dronght affected adversely the autumn and 
spring crops Gf the following year. The spring crops of 1005,00 in Bombay 
were almost a faitire, tetniting in # famine in that presidency. In 1906 and 
LooF ale, there wero (lisastrous floods in North Bihar and the crops were 
damaged, Taking India, however, as o whole the agricultural conditions 
were not seriously adverse either in 1005 or in. 1906. Still these years appeared 
to have. ushered in a new period in the history of Indian price levels, the 
predic inn characteristic of Which was the existence of famine prices without 
famine, ‘The general price level rose from 106 in 1004 to MG in 1905, 129 in 
1906 and 133 in £907, and it culminsted in a re to 143 In 1908, when there 
wat 4 famine again In several provinces, notably in Narthern India, where the 
rainfall in 1907 and 1908 was deficient and badly distributed. The largest 
inereass was, as usual, in the areas affected by famine and in agricultural pro 
ducts, mz., cereals, pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which rose to 168, 179, 
and 143 respectively—poimts which bad not been‘reached in any previous famines, 
although more severe in character and more widespread in effect, The price of 
almost every class of articles, with the exception if tea and coffee and other 
textiles, stood at a more'or less high level. 





85. Withmore favourable agricultural conditions, prices of agricultural products 
eommenced to fall agai in 1900, but they have generally moved about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the high level wf the famine year of 1900, or have ‘been even higher. 
The prices of most other classes of comm odities, notably hides and skins, other 
articles of food, cotton, other raw and manufactured goods, and building mate- 
rials have gone on increasing practically wontimousty and steadily. 





ci. On the whol, itseems clear that up to 1005, the fluctuations in the prices af 
foodgrains and pulses depended largely om the agrioultural conditions im Indin ; 
and that Whenever these conditions became onfavourable, prices tose yery high, 
it with favourable agricultural conlitiime prices tended to retarn to their old 
level. But since 1905, favourable agricultural conditions have not succeeded 
in bringing back prices to their old Weel, and the famine of 1908, which was nob 
«a severe in its extent and intensity as the famines of 1897 and 1900, raised 
the prices of these commodities to a level much higher than had previously bern 
reached. The price of pute, am the other hand, was generally low in years of famine 
and was highest in 1905-1007, when it rose to 127, 157, and 154 respectively, when 
prices of almost all classes of articles were rising The prices of other articles 
‘nt food, cotton, hides and skins, metals, other raw and manufactured articles, and 
uilding materiuis have all, except im 4 few years in which there were un- 


important fulls in gome euses, font on steadily mereasing throughout the period 
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87. The smoothed five-yearly average index numbers, in which the effect What the smoothed 
of temporary causesis eliminated, show that the general price-leyel has gone an raritnn ohm 
brereasing steadily throughout the whole period of the enquiry, there being an. 

norease Of 8 per cent. in the qui nenniim 1895-90, of 12 per cent. m the quin- 
quennium 1900-04, of 31 per cent. in the quingquenninm 1905-09, and of 36 per cent, 
» in the trienntum 1910-12. The largest merease has thus oconrred during the 
last eight pears. 
CLASSES OF COMMODITIES THAT HAVE BISEN MOST. 

88. With the exception of tea and coffee and other textiles, all the other classes mise atmos gendral 
of commodities now stand at a level higher than was ever teached before. As" °°" 
regards tea'and coffee, prices dropped steadily from 1894, when exchange, for the 
rst time, retraced its course and began to proceed upwards, till 1902 when it fell 
to 65, Since: then, prices have again been rising with occasional falls and now 
stand at the level of 85. 

80. The following statement shows the different classes of commdities in classes of coum: 











the price level of which there has been an increase in the quinquennium 1908-12, pyrite pel cosh ’ 
arranged in descending order of increase— 

Hides and Sikina . | : ; ; 150 

Oilseeds and oils ; io 

Foodgrams—pulses - | . 148 : 

Foodgrains—cerials , ; , , . 2 

Building materials | , » is 

Cotton. : ewe ke 

Jute : , ; ; 2 oN ol Bl 

Other articles of food a : Z L235 

Other taw and manufactured article : | i26 

Metala - - - | : [20 

Bligars : : bia 


0. The thie imerease sities ‘domi in tho prise wee “ lides and skins.” Th tides and skins 
price of this class of articles las gone on increasing continuously from 1890, and 
the only years m which the rise received a check were the years Of famine, vic., 
1896, 1897, 1900 and 1908, evidently due to a deterioration in the quality of the 
articles in consequence of the famished character of cattle, antl to an increase in 
the supply owing to mereased mortality among cattle, also the result of famine. 
In the first year, the price fell from a level of 120 to 111, but it rose again to 113 
in 1898. In 1900, it fell from a level of 124 to 115, but it rose in 190] to 118 
: and to 126 in 1908. 1n-1908, it fell from a level of 161 to 150. but-it rose again 
to 162m 1909 and to 164 m 1910, and im 1012, the price-level stood at 172. The 
price of this class of commodities is governed almost exclusively by the prices 
prevailing in Hamburg, London, New York and other world markets, 
91. Taking quinguennial averages, the general rise in the price of oilseeds has onsesd. 
heen higher than that in foodgrains—pulses and cereals, but the variations from 
vent to yeur have bee, much smaller and abnormal rises have kept within much 
limits. ‘Thus, in the famine year of 1897, the average level for oilseeds 
forthe whole of India was 114, while that for pulses and cereals was 159 and 145 . 
respectively. In 1900, oilseeds rose to 122; while pulses and cereals rose to 129 
and 134 respectively, Again, in 1008, the level for oilseeds rose to 145, while that 
for pulses and cereals rose to 170 anid 168 respectively. Of all the oilseeds, the 
fluctuations have been greatest in linseed, the lowest point having been 88 in 
1904 and the highest 182 in 1011; the price stood in 1012 at the level of 173- 
92. ‘The next two tables show both anual and apr heetn te Average Voodgrains— 
. ee numbers for " foodgrains—cereals and pulses.’ They indicate that the “t+ "i 
ations have depended, as already mentioned, on the oxioulnael conditions 
of t the different years and on the total produce of the crops im Indian. The disparity 
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between price-levels in good and had years is striking. In both the famine years 
of 1897 and 1900 the average level roan high, but with more favourable agricul- 
tural conditions prices declined, and in 1904 they reached a level lower than that 
af the basic sical After that year, however, they rose ramdly, and in the famine 
year of 1908 they were higher than mj) any previous yeor. Agricultural conditions 
have been fairly good during the last four years, and, although prices were going 
down for a time, they rose ngain in 1912 and are now at a level much higher 
than previously, barring these years in which the supplies were unusually low 
owing to famine. In normal years, the produce of cereals and pulses in India 
(excluding Burma) is sufficient to mect the requirements of the country and to 
leave a surplus'ayailable for export to other countries, In such years the price 
ia regulated by that in the other exporting countries with which it has to campete. 

In years of famine; however, the food supplies fall short of the requirements of 
the country itself and enormous quantities of tice have to be imported from other 
countries, including Burma, and competition sets m with the other imparting 
countries, and prices rule higher than in the great rice and wheat growing countries, 

The inferior kinds of foodgrains are not exported in good or imported m bad years 
i ary large quantities ; and the prices of these rise in famine years and approach 
those of rice and wheat owing to an increased demand for them cansed by the 
high prices of wheat and rice. The proportionate rise, therefore, in the price of 
the inferior grains in years of famine is greater, 


Index Numbers of Rupee Prices of different articles comprised inv the groups “ Food- 
grains—Pulses ” and “ Foodgrains—Cereals ” from 1890 to 1912. 
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ingienmial average Index Numbers of Rupee Prices of the different articles com- 


“prized in the groups “ Foodgraina—Pulses” and" Foodgrains—Cereals ” from 
1890 Ww 1972. 
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93, Taking quinquennial averages, the nse in the different commodities com-~ Foodgrains— 
prised in the group “cereals” has. in the quinquennium 1908—12, been as follows :— ri 
agi. . ; , : eid Lae ; - 5 I 
Jowar ‘ “ ' . . ‘ : ; 7 : . 1h 
Nenmeieene A ee ee lig, aR 
Barlay : : -| ‘ ; : 2. » (id 
Hejra ar SS . 
Oats . L4] 
Wheat , ‘ 5 , ‘ls idl 
Bigs, cs *s or een mp : 9 EST 
The tise in the price of wheat has been smaller than the rise in’ all other articles 
with the exception of only rice, the acreage under which in the last 5 years 
wis higher than the basic average hy 9 per cent. while the acreage under 
wheat during the same period was smaller than the basic average by 8 per cent- 
The rise the price of rice has been the lowest. As explained above, owing to 
the regulating effect of foreign markets, the prices of rice and wheat have fluctuated 
within much smaller limits than those of the other articles. Thus, the highest points 
to which rice rose in the famine years of 1897, 1900, and 1008 were 131, 114, and 
161 respectively, and in the case of wheat 149, 134, and 165, but the 
other articles rose to still higher pomts. Jowar rose to 160, 171. and 17/7 
respectively; hajra to 164, 158, and 168; maine to 171, 199, and 198; ragi 
t0.131, LY7 (in 1899), and 174; and barley to 169, 144, and 180; while the lowest 
levela to which the difierent articles full in 964 were rive (99), wheat (98), 
jowar (91), bajra (87), maize (88), mgi (89), and harley (09), This well 
illustrates the fact that the commodities which form staples of trade in the worlil 
markets, fuotuate with much smaller limits than those of which the consumption 
is confined practically within the country. 
04. As regards rice, the greatest portion, of what-is exported, is grown in lower mee, 
| _ Burma, a country so lappily favoured by nature that bad seasons are generally 
unknown. A much larger quantity is grown in Bengal and Madras which are also, to 
sume extent. immune from the vicissitudes of the seasons. But there are other tracts ; 
which are lees fortunately situated, where also the staple food is rice and where mon- i: 
SON Tallis are seantier and deficiency means disaster. A failure of monsoon in 
these parts necessarily creates 4 demand for rice from Bengal, Madras and Burma. 
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at prices with which prices in foreign markets do not ‘correspond. Indian 
nice is required in other countries not only for purposes of food supply but also for 
manulacturing purposes, Tt has thas to compete nut only with rice from other 
countries but also with other substances which are commonly used for the distilla- 
tion of spitits and the manufacture of starcli—maize and potatoes among other 
things. A-high level of prices in Inclia, therefore, tends to reduce the demand in 
the external markets and to keep down prices hare. As rice isthe staple food of 
nearly five times as many people in India as those who use wheat, the consunyption 
of rice in India ts very large, and excluding rice grown in Barma, the supply in 
the other parts of India frequently proves insufficient to meet the demand, and 
considerable quantities of Burma rice which would otherwise have been exparted 
to foreign conntries are (deflecte | ta Tidian markets, Comparatively small quantities 
come from. other places also, chiefly Saiaon and Cochin China, but it is the m- 
oxhaustible stocks of Burma that tend to keep down prices. In such circumstances 
the influence of world markets is to keep down prices of rice in. India.. 

05. The conditions affecting the price of wheat are qnite different. 

The wheat we export has to compete with the wheat grown-all over Western Europe 
and with that of the great wheat exporting countries, the United States, Russia 
‘and the Argentine Republic. Indian wheat, not being freely taken when harvests 
and supplies in the other parts of the world are eqnal to the demand, commands. 
in foreign countries, prices lower than those ruling for other wheats.. When the 
outturn of wheat mm India, in bad years, proves insufficient to meet its own 
demands, 1 can be imported only from distant countries, In famine years. 
therefore, the rise in the price of wheat is proportionately higher than the rise in 
the price of rice. “This also happens on occasions when the supplies in. the great 
wheat-proiucing countries nf the work! are largely deficient, and such occasions 
do not oceur infrequently: an indifferent harvest in Europe, a failure in South 
Rinasa, a contraction of supply from the United States, a failure in Argentina 
where the harvests appear to be singularly uncertain, a drought in Australia, 
may, one cr another of them, raise the price of wheat to an unusual level in the 
world markets. The influence of world markets on the price of wheat iy India is 
thus greater than i the case of rice. 

06. In the price of building materials, there has been a continued and steady 
Fine throughout India, and this ig not surprising in view of the great industria! 
development and increased prosperity which has tesulted in an increasé in the demand 
for pew Muus and tactories amd for better honsing by the popniation asa whole, and 
especially in cities and manniactyring centres and other urban areas, 

97. The prices of both raw cotton and cotten manufactures fell during the 
eariier period of the enquiry, but since 1902 there hax heen an almost continuous 
risé which has been much greater in mw cotton than in cotton manufactures. 
The average of the former during the Jast three years was 15S, while that af the 
latter. only 131. 

98. The next group includes jute and jute manufactures, the prices of both 
of which have fluctuated very largely during the period under enquiry. Pnoes 
rose steadily up to 1506 when the crop suffered from insufficient and unseasonable 
rain. ‘There was 4 large decline in-1897 and 1898 and then prices continued to rise 
till 1900; bot m the next two years they fell again and the average of 1902 was 
& points lower than the average of the basic period. Between 1903 and 1907, there 
Was a continnous extension of the area under cultivation, and in the outturn, which 
attained ita maximum in the latter year, Nevertheless, as in the case of other 
commodities, there was a steady inorease in the average price of this class of 
goods. In 1908 and 1000, there was a heavy decline, but” during the last three 
years there has. been an increase again, and the average Jevel in 1912 was 160, or 
3 points higher than the highest level in the past. 
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articles of food*' in¢ludes various kinds of cowliments and spwes, Other artickes of 
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salt, ghee anid milk, and vegetables. The duty on salt has been gradually reduced 
nrmg the period under investigs Up to March 1003 it was Rs. 2-8 per mann 
except in the case of Kohat salt for which the duty was Re. 2 per Lahori maund 
of 102}7 Ibs, and of Mandi salt for which the duty was 7] onnas a maund. In 
that month it was reduced to Rs. 2, Rs. 1-8 and 6 annas respectively, in March 
1905 to Rs. 1s, Rs, 1-8 and 42 annas, and in March 1907 to Re. 1, Re. Land 5 
annas per maund respectively. In calculating the wholesale price of salt, the duty 
has been excluded throughout the period. The variations im the price of salt, ez- 





daty, have been a4 follows :— 
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100. The variations in the prices of the other articles comprised in this growy 
lave been very striking, and they have seldom all moved in the same direction 
even at the same place, Thus, in Caloutta, while the price of black-pepper rose in 
1902 from 14) to 171, the price of turmeric fell from 127 to 78. The index num- 
hers for this group of articles im the different aircles depend largely upan the 
number of articles for which it has been possible to obtam continuous price 

q\totations for the period. On the whole, as shown in the tables, there has been a 
considerable increase in the price of most of the ‘articles meluded in this group, the 
enly exception heing “ salt”, as-already mentioned, andjsome kinds of spices such 
aa ginger and betelnuts in which tare Jina best an appreciable fall, The largest 
increase haa occurred inghee and milk, the prices of which in 1912 were 54 per cent. 
higher than those im the basic period, The prices of spices an! coniliments, a4 
a class, were 28 per cent. higher, and the increase in chillies, which, of all spices, 
is moat largely used, bas best 29 per cant. m comparnson with the basie period. 
In other articles also, not included under spices and condiments, there has been 
a fairly general mcrease. 

101. “Other raw and manufactured articles ” include a large number of com- thor raw aud 
modities which do not fall under any of the other heads. In most of these com- artictee 
modities there has been a, more or less, appreciable merease. The only commo- 
dities, in which there has been an appreciable fall, are dyeing and tanning materials, 
including indigo, and myrobalans, saltpetre, shellac, and coal and cake. 

102. The prices of metals have risen-in harmony with those prevailing m the nee 
world markets. The largest increase las oecurred in tin bloek, the price of whuch 
has now attained a level of 220. There has been an increase af over 40 per cent. 
in the prices of hard spelter:and braziers eopper, which are by far the most impor- 
tant metal from the point of view of Indian consumption, since most of the 
domestic ntenails of the people are made of copper or brass. The prices of other 
= have risen only slightly higher than the level of the basic period, 

03. There has been a steady decline im the price of imported sugars, owing to Saar 
enciliatn foreign markets and the improved methods of cultivation of sugar- 
cane in Mauritius, Java, and Formosa. In the price of the indigenous articles, 
however, there has been a comparatively large increase since 1004. The increase 
has. been greatest in “ guar”, the consumption of which is heaviest. 

104, The prices of other textiles gradually fell after the first quinquennium other Textiles, 
and reached the lowest. point (83) in 1901. Since then they have fluctuated up 
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and down but have not gone above 100 except in 1907 (102). The prices now 
stand ata level of 08. “Other textiles” include raw silk in Bengal and Madras, 
and wool in Bombay and Karachi, and woollen piece goods in Madras. The price 
of wool in Bombay has risen to 127 points, but the price of silk in Bengal and 
Madras has fallen 4 and 34 points respectively. Wool m Karahi stands at 100, 
and woollen piece goods in Madras at 102. 


Locanivres 28 WHICH THE RISE OF PRICES HAS BEEN GREATEST. 
105, The riext question for consideration is the determination of the localities 
in which the rise of prices has been greatest. The following tables show the 
index. numbers of the general level of prices in the different circles for the entire 
period of the enquiry and their smoothed five-yearly averages. In calculating 
these index numbers, only those groups of artielea have been included for which 
(uotations of prices are available in all the circles. The groups omitted are 
* cotton mantfactures,”’ “ jute,” “ other textiles,” “hides and skins,” “tea and 
coffee,” and “metals.” It has not been possible to obtain continuous quotations 
for these articles, for the extire period of the enquiry, im many ofthe circles and 
it is not considered advisable to include them in some circles and exclude them 
from others, as such a oowrse is likely to vitiate comparison. Moreover, the prices 
of these commodities in the interior ate always in close harmony with those 
evailing at the ports, and the price-levels of the different circles are likely to 
* affected to the same extent by variations in the price ratios of these commo- 
cities in different years. 
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106. The price levels of the different circles have fluctuated largely from year 
to year, Wut the fnctuations have been different in different circles. In famine 
years, the fluctuations were violent and the price levels rose high in most parts 
of India, but the extent of the rise was not uniform, being greatest in the circles 
in which, owing to the failure of crops, the shortage of the local supplies in food- 
graina and other raw materials was largest.. The famine of 1906 extended only 
over Northern India, but the general price level was affected in almost every circle 
to a greater or smaller extent. In 19M, the seasons were again bad in Gujarat, 
in the Western districts of the United Provinces, in some parts of the Punjab, and 
in Sind; and in all the circles comprising these parts there was a substantial 
increase in the general price level but as the prevailing distress was not very acute, 
the rise in most of the other circles was comparatively small, The present price 
level of the circles, which were affected in 1911 and 1912, shows a comparatively 
large increase, but itis probable that with better seasons there will be o fall 
in the near future. The present price level im the different circles is not, it 
seems, 4 reliable guide for determining the extent to which prices have risen 
in different parts of India. Five-yearly smoothed averages would eliminate the 
effedts of these purely temporary influences and would thus bea better means af 
vanging the extent. to which prices have risen in the different circles. The followmg 
figures show the extent of the rise in the general price-level in the several circles 
in the quinquennium 1008-12, arranged in descending order :— 

Class |] —Increase ranging from 40 to 40 per cent, :— 

Berar . . . . . . : a 
Fund ' - : : : . 
Madras South =. =. py ey . : : - 
Agra Provinces North and West , — Tee se 
Punjab East 3 _~ ‘ - . g 
Ponjab West ™ . ; : » : ; : veel 

(Clase 1] —Increase ranging from 35 to 39 per cent, :-— 

Rebar : i ° , . . ‘ A : 
Central Provinces ! ] : J : : i 4 
Maiiran North-East . «~~ =. ~~) fee . = 
Madras Noth, 3 4 a ; . . 
Bengal Northern and Eastern i OS a = © 
BenaalSimthors ma Waters ee 
Chota Nagpur |. = -; , : (0 a ay a : 
Qujarat, ig a = 

Olazs [1}.—Increase below 35 per cent. — 

Madras West : ; : ‘ ; 4 . - i. 
Calcutta  . . : - - : ; : : 
Bombay =. . ‘ - ; . F P . , . 
Aceam a J ; ; = . a a , s a 
Matires - . a : q : = 5 ; . 
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107. It flas not been possible to collect continuous and reliable statistics of 
wholesale prices of any number of commodlitiesinthe Konkan, For this circle, there- 
fore, no statisties of wholesale prices nor any index numbers of such prices have 
been published. It would, however, as is evident from the mdex numbers of 
retail prices, be grouped im class IIL above. 
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Coar. 1V, | GocALITTES 8 WHICH THE RISE OF PRICES HAS BEEN GREATEST. 43 a 
~ 108 Thus, in 9 circles, the price level has risen 40 per cent, or more over the basic - ) 
period, 35 to 39 per cent. in 9 ciréles, and 20 to 34 per cent, in Scitcles only, The \ 
increase has been largest in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Berar, Sid, Madras South, | 
Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Decean, and Punjab West : in most of ae 


these circles famine conditions prevailed in both 1908 and 1911-1912 mm 8 more or 
less acute form and raised the price levels to an exceptionally hith level. in 
Bundelkhand, the price level has been throughout very high from 1905 and was 
the highest (176) of oll circles in the famine year of 1908. In the next three 
years there was a decline, but the scarcity of 1912 raised the level agam, though 
not to the extent as in Sind and the Punjab. 
100. It has already been pointed out that since 1906 there has been a specially 
latge increase int prices in all etreles, Talking the average of the index numbers 
for the eight years 1005 to 1912, the rise has been above 30 per cent, in the circles tise in the els 
mentioned below, It will be seen that the circles contained in this list-are the" sapetnscna 
same as shown in clusses 1 and If, the only difference being that the order hac 
_been changed mm some cases, 





es Ed eo eee ea || : 
Bundelkhand Tees b aie je) ee eT . 
Agra Provinces North wad Went Jase) 6a lCU Mm 6 kee 

Behar . ; - - , : . ike 

Madras South fas ss we i” CRS 

Bengal Norther and Basten ' x . : : . 136 

Bengal Southern and Western =. , : ' . ‘138 

Punial East = : ; : . bs 

Decesi lig ; , - ‘ , , >; 136 

Agra Provinces Kast Bet : ke 

Madras North-East 2 Ss ee alee 

Chota Nagpur . . - ' . : a : i 

Punjab West , mit. . 33 

Cantral Provimeseé, - s ie ea) 

Madras North . é - : ; - ; ‘ . ts . 
Gujarat «tj. : . , . ‘ , . Ist 


116. The next three tables contain the index numbers, by circles, of food- Th price-level of 
grains—cereals and pulses—and oilseeds, ete., which are by far the most important Cereals anid Puleer— 
staples of trade and consumption in all parte of India, These tables show that propane de. 
in the case of foodgrains—vereals, the mse durmg 1905 to 1912 has been above 
30 per cent. in the circles mentioned above; for pulses, about 40 per cent. except 
im Karachi, Punjah West, Deccan, Madras North-East, Madras North and Madras 
South : and for oilseeds also, about 40 per cent., except in Bengal Southern and 
Western, Chota Nagpur, Behar, Sind, Gujarat, Madras North-East, and Madras 
North. ‘The comparatively small rise in the price of pulses m Karachi has been 
more than niade good by the large rise under other articles of food and buikling 
materials; in Punjeb West, by the rise under other articles of food, cotton and 
other raw and maraiinctisnest articles ; and in the Decean by the rise under cotton ; 

hich rise in the prices of building materials haa compensated 
tar the comparatively small rise int pulses; and in Madras North-East and Madras 
North, the small rise in the prices of foodgrains—pulses and oilseeds has been 








| counterbalanced by a com paratively large rise under cereals and also cotton in 
: the latter circle. fn Bengal Southern and Western, Chota Nagpur arid Behar the 
. rise under foodgrains and building muterials has heen sufficient to make up for the q 
deficiency under oilseeds; and in Sind and Gujarat there has been a large rise 
a under cotton and building materials. 
. az 
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n Caloutts nod Midian Weal thers hes ala ey 30 per 
cent. under oe mals ancl shoukeh pee test under oilseeds, aa in the cases mentioned. 
ubove “But jn Caleutta, the comparatively small vise under sugst, other articles 
of food and other raw and sniksindantarebe articles, haa brought down the general 
average below 130, In Madras West, the low averages of sugar, cotton, ‘pol. 
‘and other articles of food have not allowed the general average f 
to go bevond 130, In the cities of Bombay and Madras and in Assan, the: rise 
under most of the classes iscomparatively low and, as in the case of the quinquen- 
nium “owing the rise in prices in these three circles has bean the lowest for the 


Average Index numbers of wholesale prices of Poodgrarke-— 
+ Dilgeeds in the esieress Circles. 


Puskas. 
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112, The lowest increase in ‘the general prive-level of all circles except the ports Laweet rise of 7, 
has occurred imAseain which is practically immune from famine. Prices, of course, —_ 
rose in the famines of 1807 and 1908, but they have always shown a tendency to 
return to their old levelas soon'as the acuteness of the distress in the areas affected 
had disappeared.. ‘Thus, m. 1807, the prices of cereals and pitlses rose to a level 37 
and 83 per cent. Iigher than thatof the basic period, but by the middle of 1899 
they went down almost to the old level. The famine of 1900 raised the levels again 
to some extent, but by 1904 ther were considerably below the old level. Since 
then,-as in other circles, there was a steidy increase, anid in 1908 the prices were 55 
and 48 per cent. higher than in the basic period. After the famine, however, prices 
fell and notwithstanding an increase, in in sympathy with the general rise all over 
India in 1912, the prices of cereals and pulses, in that year were only 24 
and 19 per cent. higher than in the baste period. The area under ojlsceds in 
Assam is comparatively of little importance and the fluctuations in their prices 
have generally harmonised with the fluctuations inthe prices prevailing in Bengal 
from which the supplies are usually obtained. Theadverage of the last quinquennium 
ie about 43 percent: higher than thatofthe basic period. The prices of building 
materials have shown a steady increase as in most parts of India, Ih other 
articles of food and other raw materials, also, there has been an increase but 
of a comparatively emall extent. It should also be noted that the actual average 
prices of food stafism Assam during the basic period was generally higher than the 
corresponding prices in the circle nearest to it, namely, Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, as the following figares clearly show. If, therefore, in subsequent years 
there were an equal increase in the prices of these food stuffs m Assam as compared 
with Bengal Northern and Eastern, the proportionate rise in the price ratios in 
the former would be much smaller than that in the price ratios of the latter. 
Moreover the opening at the Assam Bengal Railway has facilitated transport 
and the reduction in transportation charges lias acted against a rise in prices. 








Comparative statement of actual average prices of food stuffs in Assam and 
Bengal Northern and Eastern Circles during the basic period 1890-94, 
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Paddy . . = . S : ] ii L) L 8 ri 1 
Ble PE) ry os 215 6 | 319 6 105 
OO re lt 3 411 2 5 6 145 
Wawel 8, 8  E, $1312 | 3°73 112 
Dal, Khesari . : " ao 4 5 21 8 1 131 
Dal, Musur oe : 4 010 $12 2 108 
“aa aor <a Vand i339 | Oo 8 4 128 
Gur : = . ‘ . s . & 6 8 46 7 123 
Betelnut, 2 ur 807) 762 109 
Chilites . P i 10 8 7, oe em | 142 
Gh. a La = = Li = = = am [4 a hed 6 4 Tie 
Mustard . . a1] 1 3-09 6 103 
Oil, ooooannt . ; ‘ M416 } | 139 @ 8 0 
re mustard. . » . 14 rd i ! 12 6 i) Li4 





113. Lie Sie ie Spetegec ore At S06 Eis eee been comparatively small, | 
since they were generally higher during the basic period ; the increase during ‘ 
famine years was also comparatively small because owing to their favourable. aa 
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SUMMARY. 

114. 'Te'snm np: There hes been a general rise in prices throughout India 
which has heen especially marked during the last eight years, ie. since 1905, 
Taking quinquennial periods, the index numbers for all India showed an increase 
in rupee prices of 8 per cont, in the quinquennium 1895-99, 12 per cent. in the 





qMuinguenniom 1900-04, 81 per cent. in the quinguennium 1905-09, 32 per cent. in 


1910, 34 percent. in 1011 and 41 per cent. in 1912 in comparison with the 
basic period 1890-94, or expressed in gold prices, a rise of 6 per cent. in 1895- 
60, LG per cent: mm 1000-04, 36 per cent. in 1905-00, 37 per cent. In 1910, ov 
per cent. in 1911 and 47 per cent, in L912. 

115, The rise has been especially marked in the case of hides and ekins, 


. inodgrains—palses and cereals, building materials. and oilseeds, all ot which have 


risen 40 per cent, or more above the level of the basic period. Cotton and jute 
have rien about $8 and 31 per cent., respectively, while other articles of food, 
metals, and other raw and manufactured articles have risen about 25 percent: In 
country sugar, and especially in gur, there haa been a moderate inctease, ut, on 
the other hand, there hs been an appreciable decrease in the prices of tea and 
toffee, imported sugar, dyeing and tanning materiale especially indigo, coal, and 
shellac, as also.a slight fall in the prices of other textiles. 

116. The extent of the increase in prices in the different areas has not been the 
game. The rise has been greatest in areas which have suifered from famine more 
creqquently and severely than in those where famine has been less frequent and leas 

acute, ¢.g.. in Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, Agra Provmees North and West, Punjab 
East, Punjab West, Deccan and Madras South, On the other hand, the rise lias 
been comparatively small in Assam which is practically free from famine. The 
rise at the ports except Karachi has been less than in most of the upland circles ; 
but in comparing the ports with the other circles it should be borne in mind that 
at the ports prices had been generally higher than in the upland circles in the 
earlier years antl an ejual rise in prices would result in a lower percentage of rise 
at the ports; moreover owing to their advantageous position, the ports obtain 
their supplies from the cheapest markets and consequently the prices there do not 
fluctuate within such wide limits as those in upland circles. The rise in the dif- 
ferent ciroles has been approximately as follows during the last quinquennium. 


Class .—Increase ranging from 40 per cent. and over :— 














Karachi . . . : . : ’ . 49 
Bundelkhand  . . . . . : : Si 3 
Rerar , ‘ , - - ae . ‘ {4 
Sind vn = : : ‘ ° . ~ 
Madras South ; ; , cai « 43 
Agra Provinves North aid West . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ~ #2 
Punjaly East : : ‘ , : : _ « . #2 
Deccan = 5 : ‘ ; i i i : * 2 42 
Punjab West | * . 41) 
Behar : 3 : ; : : ‘ . : ; ou 
Central Provinces : ; ey : ; . a 
Madraq North and Fiat ‘ - ‘ ’ ‘ 3 . 
Madrasa North . : : ; . . ‘ - ws 
Bengal Northern and Bastar ee ! As > ie Be 
Hengal Ssothern and Western : . . ‘ ‘ : - 8 
~ Chote Nagpur a i & “ ‘ i . . B » a7 
Gujarat a: ' é “Ee « ‘ 4 = ' ' oth 
Agr Provinces East , fe ee . - 
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CHAPTER ¥V. 
€auses of the Rise of Prices. 
Feriations te price 118, Tt lias been shown in the last chapter that there have been two olgsses of 
ine a le variations in the general price-level 1 in India, one periodical or occasional and thie 
iow other seoular or progressive, that the oscillations of the former have been fre- 
quently very violent, and that, on the whole, there las heen a progressive rise in 
the general price-level during the period under enquiry, the rise having heen 
greatest emce the year 1906. 

119. Recent Investigations made inmany other countries, oiz., Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, the United States, New Zealand and 
Australia, show that the rise hax been almost, if not quite, general throughout the 
world. Consular reports and German and French newspapers teem with 
complaints of the effects of high prices, A writer ni Hamburg has recently 
said that Germany has long ceased to be an inexpensive country, The American 
Consul at Havre says that the eost of living in France has considerably increased 
in the past ten years and is the subject of constant comment and continual oom- 

plant on the part of those whose salaries remain unchanged. Moreover, there is 
every indication that the augmentation will continue. and that ten years lence 
we Shall he paving still more for the necessaries of life than to- “day.” Town 
popilations of Austria, more especially of Viennu, have been agitating for some 
time past for areduction in the food tariff. ‘The Spanish Government has yielded 
to the extent of paasing a ball forgradiual abolition of oetrot in the hope that 1% 
willreduce the cost of living in towns. Tn the United States, the social upheaval 
caused by high prices is perhaps responsible for the onslanght on the Trusts and 
on the entire protective system. In Japan the recent high prices have been 
engaging the anxious: attention of the tovernment of the country, and in 1011 
the Government, wnidler pressure, lowered the tarifi temporanly, A writer at 
Odessa (Russia) says that ‘during the past ten years there has been a gradual 
increase in the cost of almost all articles that enter Into living requirements 
. «+» »«» Nor wold it seem that this increase has been affected by the 
. results of the various crops from year to year.’ 
“owiel india wun 120. This, therefore, necessary, when investigating into the canses of the rise in 
| easton Seca Indias, that the rise of the price-level in other countries should be fully appre- 
| ciated. The following table compares. the rise of the general price level j i gold 
in India with that in other countries. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in India dnd Foreign Countries, 1890—1912, 
(Ar erie of 1s =100.) 
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191,' These figures show that in India from 1890 to 1904 the general level of 
prices ‘meanired in gold declined steadily with the prices in other countries of 
the world, in spite of the unfavourable agricultural contlitions which prevailed 
in some parts of India in 1801. In 1896-97 the widespread famine in India 


~caused a considerable rise in the general price-level here. In Australia also, 


=. ws 








‘there was « drought, and it was followed by a rise there larger than im India ; 


but in the other parts of the world, prices continued In their downward 
eourse. With the appearance of normal conditions in India and Australia, prices 
fell in both countries, but in the other countries, the tide was turned, and for the 
first time,aftera long period of contmued depression, prices began to take an up- 
ward course. In 1900, acute famine prevailed agai over a considerable part of 
India and,asa result, there wasa large increase in prices. There wasasimultane- 
ous risé throughout: the world, and the general price-level in that year stood above 
the average of the basic period in practically every part of the world, the only 
exception being New Zealand and Australia, where the rise waa not. sufficiently 
large to raise the level above that of the early nineties, In the next four years 
prices continued to decline in India, until m 1904 the general level was only 10 per 
cent, above that ofthe basic period. In Australia, there was a severe drought in 
1901-02, and as a result, prices rose until 1903, after which there was a heavy decline 
in 1904. In Belgium, prices have risen steadily since 1897, while in New Zealand 
they have oscillated up and down throughout the period within comparatively 
narrow limits. In other countries, there was a decline in 1901, and in some of them 
in 1902 also, but in 1903, prices began to tise agam. In 1905, prices in India and 
Australia also took an upward course and since then the general price-level continued 
to rise m ‘all partes ofthe world until 1907, In that year there was a drought again 
in India and Australia, and prices rose very high in these twocountries in 1908: 
buf in all other parts of the world there was a more or less heavy fall. On the 
disappearance of the effect of the drought, prices declined m India and Australia 
in 1909, and this lower level was maintained till 1911, but in the other parts of 
the world prices continned in their upward course. In 1912, there has again 
been a sharp rise not only in India and Australia, but also in most other coun- 
tries of the world. 


(22, The somewhat violent fiuctuations shown by the index numbers. of indivi- Rroesaiy oo i aie 


dual years, due undoubtedly to causes, more or less temporary and local, vitiate of eh inaet ube 


comparison between particular years. A consideration of the average level of the 
index numbers over periods of several years would indicate more clearly the 
net result of the figures contained in the foregoing table; The averages of the 
index numbers during each quinquennial period have been computed for all the 
countries and are exhibited in the table on the next page. In these quinquennial 
averages, femporary oscillations, and, with them, the effect of more or hss 
tem porary causes; have been largely eliminated, and the results indicated by them 
give a clearer idea of the general trend of prices in different parta of the world. 
These quinquennial pverages indicate that there has been a steady and continuous 
increase in the price-lovel since 1804—98 and that the rise has been greatest in India 
and smallest in New Zealand, while the rise in England hos heen smaller than that 
in other countries exvept New Zealand. 
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Quinguennial averages of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in India and 
Foreign Countria. 
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+ 123, The latest quinquenninm for which index numbers have been collected for 
all countries is 1907—11,. If theaverage index numbers oftlis quingnennitn be 
compared with the averages of the basic period, the rises in the different countries 
may be: arranged us follows, in descending order. As explained above, the lowest 
level of prices i all the countries with the exception of India was reached in the 

qiuinguemninn 1894—9s, Comparing the averages of the latest quinquennium 
(1907—11) with those of this quinqnenmnium also, the imcreases in the different 
countries are as shown below :— 


Compared with Compared with 
Lait — {4 Isti—9s, 
India . ; : . : . ‘ . 40 di 
Bolgtum = : ; ‘ ‘ » oo 26 
Qemapy «© - + = #& « +» 2 38 
United States of America ive yer on | 38 
Canada P . ; A : - : 19 Ke 
ltaly . ; - . - ‘ : 14 2d 
Australia =—tiy. ‘ - ; ‘ : » ot) 
France . ; % L / . ‘ - 26 
United Kingdom . ° . . . 7 9 2] 
New Zealand . : . f- bt . 1 i) 


124, In using the index numibers of various countries, a5 indicating the rise in their 
betweet ceneral price-lovel, it should be noted that, even though the Index numbers have 
been reduced to a common staniard period, percentage comparisons are somewhat 
misleading. Percentages may be the same when the actual changes in price are 
differant, or the actual change may be the same when the percentage change varies, 
Tt is well-known that when the price of any commodity sold in Caleutta and 
London changes, it tends to change in both, not by a percentage of price but by a 
definite amount. {[f the commodity is exported from Calcutta to London, its rige 
or fall will be larger as a percentage in Calcutta than in London, because the change 
in price will be calculated on a price less than the English price by the cost of trans. 
yori. The agricultural 1 products and raw materials, which form the bulk of the 
commodities, on the price of which the Indian Index numbers have been caleula’ 
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are always exported to most of the other countries mentioned above and. their 
prites axe generally smaller m India. An equal increase in the actu) prices in 
England and Indis would, therefore, mean a really larger percentage ef increase 
in India than im England. 

123. But even if sufficient allowance be made for this consideration, there ts no 
dovbt that the mse in the price-level of the different comntries would be different. 
Apart from the general {actors which have influenced the pnice-jevels of all countries, 
tliere must, therefore, have been Jocal influences at work m the different 
countries, OL all the countries mentioned, the rise has been greatest in Luis, 
and thero has heen a considerable rite in America and Germany also, aince the 
quinguennium 1891—08. ‘The rise in the latter countries might be accounted 
for by the heavy protective tariffs introduced into them and by the influence of 
industrial and commercial combinations which have, of late, grown very rapidly 
in the United States. These factors have been practically non-existent m India, 
and some other special influences must, therefore, have been at work here to 
have raised the price-level to a height considerably above that to which it 
could have been mised by the influences that have caused a general rise 
thronghout the world. 

120. The causes of the rise of prices in India should, therefore, be divided into Causes ot the rise at) 
two classes, oiz., (1) causes peculiar to India and (2) causes not confined to India igerdabderts ed 
alone, There are other causes which must have influenced, prices In other conntries, sedan prions 
but not in India to any considerable extent.. Lt isextremely difficult to keep apart 
the first two classes of causes, Inasmonch as, factors peculiar to India and factors 
Operating in other countries aa well ae in India interact on one another. Isolation 
of phenomena is, it is well-lmown, the greatest difficulty in deahng with price 
changes.. Moreover, India has during the last fourtoen years changed from a 
silver to a gold standard of value, which isa movement similar to that of “bringing 
the railway gauge on the side branches of the world’s railways into unison with 
the main lines, and promoting a facility of exchange.”’ 

197. The principal causes peculiar to India which might have affected the Fositte causes 
general price-level, may be classified under the following broad heads :— ceacieke 
(J) A shortage in the supply of agricultural products and raw materials ; 

(2) An imnerease’in the demand for these commodities ; 

(3) An ticrease in the cost of production ; 

(4) ‘The development of railways and other communications in India and 
the lowering of the direct and indirect costs of transport in India 
itself and between Indian porta and foreign countries; — 

(5) An improyement in the general monetary and banking fociltties and an 
mcrease in eredit; 





(6) An increase In the volume of the circulating medium. 

198, Many other cotses are alleged, some of which might have contibuted to the 
rise in prices, but they would fall under one or other of the heads mentioned above 
and should be treated as contributory causes. Thus the rise in the standard 
of living, the changes in the growth and movement of the population and increase 
in the exports of agricultural produce and raw materials affect the demand for 
eommodities, whilé a defwency and unseasonablimess of the ramlall, a decrease 
in the fertility of the land and the substitution of commercial crops, auch as jute 
in the place of rice and cotton in the place of wheat, could raise prices only if their 
efiect was a ehortage of supply, The import of additional capital into India might 
cause an increased demand for labour and raw material and oiyht also affect 
cuuses (5) and (6). Adl these will be discussed when dealing with the several 
heads mentioned above, 


39605 
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im afieeting mrs 129. The principal causes affecting the whole commercial world may be divided 
elal world—or nto :— 
‘eunmerated. (lj A ear in the supply of, or an increase in the demand for, staple 





mmodities in the world’s markets. 

(2) tthe tasroaned cold aupply from the world’s mines, 

(3) The development of credit. 

(4) Destructive wara and increase of the standing army and navy m most 
of the prosperous countries, drverting capital and labour to unpro- 
dnetive purposes and causing an increased demand for many classes 
of commodities. 


130, Here also there might be other causes, but they would come under one 
or other of the heads mentioned above. Thus, the mmigration of enormous masses 
af manual labourers from Europe into. the countries of North and South America, 
which meéans a large tranefer of working population from food production in 
Europe, on a low standard of food consumption, to industrial employment in other 
countries, upon a far higher standard of food consumption, would create an 
jnereased demand for commodities. The sinking of a large and growimg propor- 
tion of labour and caprtal. in new and backward countries of the world, means 
the application of a vast amount of productive energy to a kind of work, the 
fruitfulness of which takes a long period of time toymature. Tf out of the hun- 
dreds of millions of fresh capital made available by the rapid growth of credit, 
considerable amounts, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu- 
facture, have gone, year alter year, into laying the deep foundations for a future 
career. of agriculture and manufacture in backward lands, the result must be 
restriction of immediate productivity, as compared with the growth of capital, 
having no meonsiderable influence im raising prices. 

L31. Then,there is a great and growing waste involved im the struggle to 
market the goods that are produced. In every country publishing reliable censuses 
of oooupations, we perosive a rapid increase in the proportion of persons engaged 
in trying to sell goods, Nor can we ignore the innumerable signs of an expen- 
diture npon hixurigus poods and services absorbing an increasing share of the 
venoral income in the richest countries. Another contemporary movement Is 
the influence of industrial and commercial combmations upon the volume of 

tion. ‘The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, Pools and other 

rtr of tradé combmatian or agreement clearly belong to the epoch of rising 

prices and must be considered contributory to it. The normal result of the 

formation of combines is to restrict the rate of production, makimg 1f lower 

than it would have been under an-era of free competition, Protective duties 

and cold-storage plants, which result in preventing extreme fluctuations of prices ° 
of certain cammodities with the seasons, but tend to advance prices by enabling 

wholesale dealers to sell at the best possible advantage, do not, however. play 

any important part in the causes of the rise of prices in India, as they do m 
tlie United States and some other countries. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Canses of the rise of Prices peculiar to India, 
SHORTAGE IN THE SUPPLY. 


132, One of the principal causes which have led to the rise im prices in India, comes al 
is a shortagé of supply, particularly in the case of foodgrains. By shortage of 
aupply 1s meant—not that the total production of the country has actually con- 
tracted a8 compared with the bagic period, but that production has not kept pace 
with the growth of internal consumption and external demand. This shortage 
of supply may have resulted from one or more of the following factors :— 

(1) Growth of cultivation not keeping pace with the growth of popu- 
lation ; 

(2) Unseasonable rainfall; 

(3) Substitution of non-food erops for food crops ; 

(4) Inferiority of new lends taken up for cultivation ; 

(5) Inefiicient tillage on accoant of dearness and scarcity of plough cattle 
and Inbour ; andl 

(6) Decreased productive power of the soil. 


GROWTH OF CULTIVATION NOT COMMENSURATE WITH GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


133. The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation, in the 
different circles and their index numbers :— 
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134. Statistics of the ucreage under cultivation are more or less defective 
in most of the provinces, as explained below. The figures shown im the 


- above table should, therefore, be taken with many limitations ond the net 


result indicated by them corrected accordingly. It is not possible to prepare 
fmm independent sources new estimates of the actual extension of cultivation 
with any pretence to accuracy; I have, however, applied rough ¢vrrections to 
thie existing figures and deduced fromthem the extent of the growth of cultivation 
in each circle. Although these estimates are rough, they are probably ‘suificiently 
correct for purposes of comparison. Details of these estimates are given 
helow. 

195, In Aesam, the index numbers indicate an extension of cultivation by 180 
per cent. This high percentage is due to the fact that, in the basie period, large 
areda which had been under cultivation for a Jong time past were not mcluded 
in the returns, Comparing the figures for years lor whith complete statistics 
are available, the extension is not likely to have exceeded 15 per cent. The 
figures forthe two circles’ in Bengal proper do not show any extension, but the 
data collected for the recent survey and settlement operations and for the record 
of rights show that the figures for the earliet years were more inaccurate 
guessesthan thepresent ones. Tf allowance be made for this, there would appear 
to have Deen an extension ofabout per cent. in these two circles, The case of 
Chota Nagpur is peculiar; for some of the districts included in this circle, the 
estimates of area were reduced or raised arbitrarily on more than one occasion; 
the figures of some surveyed tracts show, lLowever, an extension of cultivation of 
16 percent: since 1890 and this has heen taken as the estimate for the entire wirele. 
The Gzures for Behar show an actual contraction in the area, but this is contrary 
to the views of all who can speak with any avthority on this part of 
the country, The low index nonibers are the result of unduly high estimates 


of the area in the earlier years, The area waa practically fully cultivated 


long age and the extension has been put town at 6 per cent. The figures 


for the United Provinces of Agra and QOudh Are more rellable than those 


of Assam, Bengal, and Behar and the index numbersdo not show any appreciable 
extension of the area under cultivation in Agra Proymices Mast and bundelkliand 
Agra Provinces North and West (ineluding Oudh), however, shows « smallextension 


ofabout4 percent. The extension of area in Punjab ast has been due to irriga- 


tionand may be set down at 16 per cent., that in Punjab West being much smaller, 
viz,, 6 percent, In Sind, however, iigation has brought conparatively large 
areas wnder cultivation and the growth in that circle has been as large 
a9 30 percent. In Gujarat, the figures in the several periods cannot bear com- 
parison with one another, as in the basic period they included certain unsurveyed 
tracts which were excluded in later years, antl agam im later years some new areas 
were brought into the returns for the first time, On the whole, Gujarat has 
always heen « highly cultivated tract and there has not heen much room for 
extension. In Konkan, the high index numbers for the later years are due to 
fhe inclusion of new areas in the returns and it is estimated that no appreciable 
growth could have taken place in that oircle, Deocan is the only circle which 
shows any contraction in the area under cultivation, although very slight. In 
Berar, the extension has been about 0 per cent. and in the Central Provinces: 
about 20 per cent. In the Madras Presidency, Zemindary areas which were hot 
returned before, were gradually brought nto the returns from 1001-02 and large 
areas were included for the first time from 1207-08. This explains the yeéry high 
index numbers for the later years in the circles comprising that Presidency. From 
an examination of the Jater years” figures and artuming that the rate ol extensian 
was about the same in the earlior as in the later period, the extension of area in 
Madras North-East ja likely to have been between 10 to 12 per cent., that in 








Madras North and Madras South, 5 per cent. and in Madras West, between: 7 to 8 


per cent, 

‘136. There is, therefore, no doubt that the actual extension of cultivation in 
the later years bas been much smaller than what is indicated in the table. The 
statement shows that the index number of the total cultivated area in British Bnelia, 
excluding Burma, fell to 98, %.¢., by 2 per cent. in the quiiqiennium 1895-90 to 
1899-00 (whieh includes two famine years), while it rose to 103 in the next quin- 
quennium and to 107 in the next, In 1910-11, if rose to 112, but again fell to 109 in 
1911-12: Avvording to the corrected estimates, however, the extension Of the area 
under cultivation in British India excluding Burma for the several periods in 
each of the several quinguennia has been as shown below :-— 
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197, The next two statements and chart No. 41 slow the estimated outturn 
of foodgrains and other crops in British India (excluding Burma) for different 
periods. Tn estimating the outturn of the different crops, allowance has bean 
made for the defects in the figures of area under cultivation relerred to above. 
Index numbers huye also been calculate and are‘given in the next table. 
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«188. The figures in these tables show that, of the foodgrains, the production of 
Barley, Bajraand Maire has increased steadily, if allowance be made for same set 
back in unfavourable years. The production of Wheat aud Rayi has also increased 
though notsolargely. There has not been much increase under Rice and Jowar. 
while the production of Gram has, on the whole, gone down powsitigrably 


139, Of the oilseeds, the preduetion of Sesamum has increased most, while that 
of Linseed has decreased to some extent. Taken as a whole, the production or 
oilseeds has fairly increased. The production of Sagarcane has decreased very 
considerably, while that af Cotton, Jute and Tea has grown very largely. Under 
Bobacen there has been a alight i increase in the comes 
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Mt. The growth in the internal conswxption bas been umabay due to the 
jlation in the last two decades. The poe statement shows 
suses of 1891, 1001 and 
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142. The growth of population has varied widely im the different parts af Growth of 

India. Insome circles, there has beenan. actual decrease during the twenty years 

1801 to 1011 namely, in Agra Provinces East, Bundelkhand and Gujarat. In 

some circles, the growth has been only nominal, namely, in Behar, Deccan, Agra * I 
Provinces North and West, Punjal East, Konkan; Berar and the Central Provinces, 

while in some others, there has been an appreciable Increase, namely, in Assani, 

Bengal Northern and Eastern, Chote Nagpur, Sind, Madras North-Hast and 
Madras North. As mentioned elsewhere, the most i important factors affecting the 
wth of population during the to decades have been famine and its attendant 
terri, cholera, dysentery and fever; plagno, which commenced in the city of Bom- 
bay in September 1896 and haa since then appeared yearly in many parts of the 
country in. @ more or less virulent:-form and has in some years claimed a million of 
people as its victims; and finally malaria, which also has taken a heavy toll in 
some of the circles, notably those included in the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
where in some years it has been terribly prevalent, especially in the irrigated tracts 
in the eastern and central districty. The following statement shows the annual 
deaths from plague in the different provinces sinve its first appearance. 


Number of Deaths from Plague in the ras Pyominoes of I nilia from 1396 to lols. 
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143. It is interesting to note that there dre two large currents of migration 





from Bengal including Behar and Chota Nagpur, one to the tea-gardens of Assam 
and the other to Calcutta and other industrial centres, It is this migration which 
has caused 4 large increase in the population of the sea-port towns, though owing 
to plague there waa a large decrease in the population of Bombay in the first decade, 
But it has been more than made good in the following decade. 

144. If we estimate the population of the years, other than those in which 
the censuses were taken, by the method of interpolation, after making allowances 
for the Jarge mortality from plague, the average population of the several quin- 
uennia ‘were as follows :— 
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145. The following table conrpares the growth of population with that of pro. 
duction of foodgraina and the extension of cultivation — 
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145. It may safely be conclnded from the above, that population has in- 
creased by 3 larger percentage in the period under enquiry than either the total 
aren wider cultivation, the area tmdeér foodgrains or the total production of food- 
grains, oF, in other words, the requirements of foodgrains for internal consump- 
tion have increased in’a larger proportion than the total production of foodgrains, 
Ic should, however, be mentioned that the total consi ption of foocdgrains 
‘neludes not only the consumption as human food, but also consumption as seed 

vain and cattle food. Whenever there is a scarcity, consumption, a3 cattle- 
food, goes down considerably, as owing to high prices people cannot afford to 
feed their cattle with grain. Further, tn years, o stock of foodgrains is 
generally laid by, by the agrieulturists, which is utilised in times of scarcity and 
famine, The export of foodgrains also goes down in unfavourable years and 
import rises, and thus, although the actual percentage growth of the production 
aay, Im any period, be smaller than the growth of population, it should not 
necessarily be assumed that the total available food supply in the country was 
actually very short of the requirements of human consumption. 

147 If, however, we take the production of Burma inta account, the dis- 
parity between the figures showing the growth of popalation and growth of 
preduction would be found to be smaller, as the increased production in Burma 
bas counterbalanced to large extent the shortage in India proper. 
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,* ' production of India, the total supply of foodgrains would compare with the 
iz growth of ‘population as follows : i— 
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161, The fell in exports in the second quinquennitm was due to the bad 
sedsona of 1896-97, 1897-98 and 189940, The percentage for the third quinquen- 
nium would have been higher but for the very Jow exports in 1900-01 owing. to 
the famine of 1900, and that for the fourth quinquennium was reduced by the 
famine of 1908. If the exporta of 1908-00 be excluded, the average for the 
quinguennium would lave heen 33,737 thousands of cwts., and the index 
noomber 117. The high figure of the year 1011-12 isdue to the good season of 
the previous vear-in most. parts of the country, but even if this special element of 
favourable season: be alliwed for, the growth of the export trade in foodgrains 
would be found to have been much higher than that in the basic period. 

152. ‘To meet this deficiency in her food-upply, India has been importing 
foodgrains ohiefly from Burma, and to some extent from other countries also, 
The invports of foodgrains in the several years were ;— 
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153. The average imports of the several quimquennia and their index numbers 
were -— 
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164, ‘The imports were heaviest in the quinguennia 1900-01 to 1904-05 and 
1905-06 to 1909-10; and although the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-00 includes 
two famine years, the imports were much lower. Even in the most favour- 
able of recent years, the imports never fell below the average of the first quin- 
quennitn. 

155. The available qupply of fomlprams in the country, during each of the 
periods shown above, may be calonlated.as follows, after taking into account the 
total production of the country and the imports from and exports to foreign 


Net Ausilible Supply of Foodgrains in India, 
Ix MILLIONS OF CTs. 
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158, Considering the growth. of the population and the increase m the external 
demand, the supply has been short during the freater part of the period embraced ; 
in the eviquiry. The demand for both internal consumption and exports having 
increased at a quicker rate than the production of foodygraina, itis only natural 
that the general level of prices of foodigrains over & series of years would mse, 
although in a particularly favourable year itmight have fallen to some extent- 
The food-supply in India. compared with the demand, both mternal and 
externa}, reached ita lowest level in the quinquenmmm 1905—)6, and this shortage 
af supply has doubtless contulnited, in no small measure, to the wousital rise in 
prices (luring that quinguennium, 

157, As regards the other agricultural products of India, the summary tables Production of expe 
at pages 55 and 56 show the production of the several crops in the several periods “ain 
with their index numbers, 

158. The production of Oilseeds fell to an abnormally low level in the quinquen- 
nium 1895-96 to 1809-00 and then gradually rose im the sueceeding quinquen- 
nium, the outturny of 1910-11 and 1911-19 bemg about the same as in the 
preceding quinqnennia, The production of Sugar gradually declined in the 
successive quinquennia and, though it, to some’ extent, recovered m 1911-12 

the pround lost, it is still much lower than in the basic period. The production - 
of Cotton has steadily increased, owing to the stimulus of large profits, there bemg a 
slight decline in 1911-12; Jute also has for the same reason gone on steadily 
increasing, tntil in 1007-08 the production exceeded the demand considerably 
and a decline followed. Since then, the ground lost ia being gradually recovered 
again. The variations in the production of Tobacco has been meonsiderable, 
while there has heen a steady and continuous increase in the production of Tea. 

159, The devreased production of Sugar in India haa led to a rise in the price 
of Country Sugar (incliding Gyr), while the price of imported Sugar has declined. 
Over-production of Tea has caused a downward slide in prices of that commodity ; 
but the price of Cotton has gone up in spite of the increased production owing to 

a larger demand for Indian cotton in other countries. High prices had led to 
increased cultivation of Jute and, owing to increased demand, prices continued on 
their wpward course until 1908, when the effect of over-production was felt and 
prices fall; prices lave again been rising since. 





Usseasonwanie Rain pact. 
160. India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and bas to depend almost Seaagnable ralntall, 
‘ entirely on ite ramfall, for its prosperity or otherwise. If the minfall is good and 
fairly distributed, there is a bumper crop all round, while a deficiency brings in its 
train scarcity and-famime. It will be seen from the production and rainfall figures 
that short production and unseasonable rainfall go hand in hand, and that too 
great an importance cannot le attached to seasonable rainfall in this country. 
161. Astatement has been prepared by Dr. G. T. Walker, OSI, FBS, 
. Director-General of Observatories (reproduced on pages 452-453 of Vol. M1, 
Statistics), which shows the frequency of droughts in India ax compared with other 
countries: The general conclusion from the statistics is, that of all countries 
which ars dependent on-agrioulture, none has'a rainfall so precarious as India. 
162. Charts Nes, 42 to 49 show the annual minfallin India and the annual ang 
sensonal raiifalls of the several circles. ‘The seasons vary widely in the different 
circles and it has not/boen possible toe combine the seasonal rainfalls of all the 
gireles wto one for all Indha, 
16%. Deficiencies not less than 86 per cent, and excesses not less than Si) per cent. 
of thenormal rainfall in each season. in the several circles during the period under 
enquiry are detailed in Appendix F. Both shortage and excess of rainfall 
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have an equally injurious effect on the crops depending on it; but evena shortage 
or excess is not very harmful if the rainfall is fairly distributed, while 
a normal rainfall, ifunevenly distributed, is sure to be prejudicial Thus, all the 
excesses or deficiencies shown in the table might not have necessarily caused an 
injury to the crops, while in some of the other periods not shown in the table, the 
rainfall, though neither short nor excessive in the aggregate, might still have caused 
extensive damages owing to bad distribution. 


164. The abnormal conditions of the rainfall of the several provinces during the 
period under enquiry and their effect on the crops are summarised in # separate 
memorandum appended as Appendix F. Besides shortage and abnormal dis- 
tribution of rainfall, crops suffer from other causes also, such as floods, hailstorm, 
frost, rust, cloudy weather and intense cold, while wild animals, fieli-rats, locusts 
and other insect pests also canse serious damage, Examples of such injuries are 
given in the memorindum referred to above. India is not a small country buts 
continent, and it is 4 matter not to be wondered at that in almost every year thera 
have been failures of crops of varying degrees, either widespread or confined to 
particular tracts, The years 1992-03 and 1903-04 were the only really good years 
daring the period under enquiry when the crops were excellent throughout the 
country, 


Summary of Me 65, The main features of the agricultural seasons during the period 
“3c phe ain't investigation may be summarised as follows: The period opened with 
favourable seasons and wood harvests thronghout India except im the Madras 
Presidency, where the year 1891-92 was somewhut adverse and there was 
almost a famine in that province. Abundant harvests of nce, wheat and 
oilseeds were gathered in 1892-93, and in the two following 3 years also the 
harvests were generally good, notwithstanding untimely and, m some circles, 
excessive rain. In 1895, there was a cliange aud a period of msuilicient rainfall 
* and orop-failure ensued, culminating mm the preat famme of 1997, a famine not 
confined to pny: pattioular areas but affecting ilmost every part of India. 
The year 1898 was a year of rest and, in Northern India, of rapid recovery ; 
but it was succeeded by a more complete tsilure than before of the raimfall, in 
some parts, and in 1899 and 1900, there was again a total failure of the crops 
over large areas, especially in Ventral and Western India, and a famine ensued, 
the severity of which was still fresh in the memory of the ryots whom we examined 
in the Ventral Provinces, Berar, the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab. The 
disastrous famine was followed by three years of subnormal production, eape- 
vially in Northern and Central India, The year 1903-04 was the first all-round 
good year after the famine and the crop was a bumper one. In 1904-05, how- 
ever, the Rabi crops in Behar and Bundelkhand were poor, while the Kharif was 
deficient mm the central and south-western districts of the Punjab. In the 
Bombay and Madras Presideficies leo, the crops suffered from unseasonable and 
deficient rainfall In 1905-06 also, there was a partial failure of the monsoon In 
Northern and Western India and heavy rains and floods marked the year in Bengal, 
The crops were specially bad in the Bombay Presidency, where famine was 
declared. In 1906, the spring crops were below ‘normal and thé auttimn crops were 
damaged. more or less, by excessive raina and floods, partioularly in Bengal, and 
there ‘vas familie in North Behar. This was followed by the failure of the 
‘South-West Monsoon in 1907-08, when the United Provinces of Agra and Ouch, 
the Central Provinces and parts of the Bombsy and Madras Presidencies 
unged mto severe distress. The years 1000-10 and 1910-11 were years 
of good haryest and 1911-12 was also good, except in parts of the Punjab and 
the Bombay Presidency, 
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167. The extensive construction of irrigation wore in the last two dasaden: Extensdon ut + 
sspecially im districts with a precarious rainfall, has succeeded in mitigating "=e - 
the adverse effects of drought in many tracts, where considerable areas would 
have otherwise remained unoultivated in years of deficient rainfall. The follow- | 
ing tables show the area irrigated in each af the quinquennia from these sources 
as well as from wells, and the percen tages of the area irrigated to the total area 
cultivated for all circles except those in the provinces of Assam, Bengal and 
Behar and Orissa, for which complete figures are not available, 
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168. Tt has been explained in the foot notes to the Agrioultuml Statistics (Vol. 
i—Statiatics) that in some parts of India, extensive areas which had been under 
cultivation for a long time, were méluded in the statistics for thé first time in the 
later yeuts. The index niimbers of the aren figures would not, therefore, mve an 
accurate idea of the leneficial results of artifiew! irrigation. The percentage figures 





are, however, more reliable in this respect than the index numbers, and have, there- 
fore, been qnoted in the above table instead of index iumbers, An exarnination of 


these pormentages shows tlint generally in the periodsin which there was deficient 
rainfall, reas, larger than in the other periods, were irrigated to make good the 
deficiency of moisture in fhe avil Thev also show, that, apart from this, there 
hana been « progressive growth in irrigution in Indis, particularly in Agra Provinces 


» Punjab East, Punjab West, Sind, Madras North-Kast and Madras South, 


“a 


SUBSTITUTION OF NON-POOD YOR FOO P-CROPS. 


dent «= 100. Tt has been asserted by some that a gradual extension of the cultivation. 
mr of commercial crops, auch as jute, cotton and oilsends, has led to.a contraction 


of the area under foodgrains and of their outturn, resulting in a rise in the prives 
of the latter, The high prices of jute and cotton have no doubt induced oulti- 
vators in the jut and cotton-growing arvas to wultivate these crop# ip preference 
to foodgrains and the atatisties below and Chart Ny, 39 also bexe out the truth 
of this statement — 

Percentages of the area \nder orops to the total gross cultivated area in British Indice. 
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170. As already mentioned, large new areas have been inehided in the returns: 


for the later years, partionlarly in the Matiras Presidency, whieh grows no jute 


and but very littl: cotton, Tad the figures fox the éexrlior years heen complete, 
the percentages of jute ate cotton in the first thre quinquennis would have Leon 
amallor than those shown in the above table, 4 | | 
171. It should also be borne in mind that every part of India does not grow 
cotton aml jute, antl consequently the total ama under these two orope fornis only 
a small percentage of the total area cultivated, and the increnae in their 
percentages for al] Indio nyust neonsaqrily be enall, although in the actual cotton 
and jutegrowing aread, it might have been wpprociable. ft is, therefore, 
necessary in this connection fo examine the figures for individual circles, = __ 





172 From the subjomed statement and Chart No. 40it will be seen that. 


m the cultivation of jute his been developed atthe expense of other crops in 





of cotton in Panjab East, Sind, Gojarat, Deccan, Berar, Contral Provinces 
and Madras South, and that of oilweeds in Contzal Provinces und Matias 
South. Tn all cases, however, thess crops have not been substituted for foodgraina 
wlona; thits in Bengal Southern and Western, jute has onty displaced o acl 





















sand indigo, while ‘x Baba, Sly indigo has given y 
Sejskin and Eastern, jute has been . St tuter for of eh acl in 
Bini ant Be ripen has grown at the expense cule and cileeds, 
: direles. mentioned "above ction and is : have displaced 
| e seen ‘that ih eal aisien oreteneneed in the quinquen- 
‘nium 1900-01—1904-06, Seger ae as marked in the next quinguenniam and 
hes continued since. 
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that the cultivation of non-food crops has grown steadily and that the area 
under foodgrains has actually contracted in some circles, while in some others its 
growth has been retarded, and the net result has been a diminution of the food 
supply of the country an a consequent rise in pres, In Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, Gujarat, Deccan and Berar, the sctinl area under foodgrains has pro- 
bably been curtailed, while in the other circles mentioned above the growth of 
the area dultivated with them has only been retarded. 
i74. Another effect of this increased cultivation of the commercial crops on the 
food supply of the country has been that the best lands available are applied 
towands their cultivation, while the cultivation of foodgrains is relegated, to some 
extont, to inferior lunds, the yield of which even m normal years is much lesa. 
175. It ehould be remembered that the total area which these commercial 
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vel) crops have occupied at the expense of foodgraina ia very emall compared with the * 
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total area under cultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this 
substitution could not have been very great, though it is a factor which cannot 
altogether be ignored. I[t is true the total exports of foodgrains from India 
amount toa very simall percentage of the total production, but even a amall in- 
erense in this percentage, owing fo increased demands from other countries, is 
sure to send up prices, and. in the same way, a contraction in the supply ors 
retardation of its growth, however small, will have the same effect. 


INFENIORITY OF NEW LANDS TAKEN UP FOR CULTIVATION, 

17). Signs-are not wanting that cultivation las expands), more or less, in every 
part of India) Imt taking India asa whole, the expansion has not been very large, 
ne has already been explained. Nuture always follows the line of leash resistance 
and if 1 only natural thet im every country, when it first came to be inhabited, 
lands that were nice fertile and most easily accessible, should be taken uy) ioe 
cultivation first. India is not an exception to the rule, and at the commence- 
ment of the period under enquiry most of the better class lands had already been 
under the plongh. With an iicrease in the pressure of population on the soil and 
qaoreened demands for ugrien|tural products from other countries, new lands had 

to be broken up; in sane parts, eg., the Chonab River Colony, vitgin fertile lands. 
aes anitalle for cultivation by the construction of new canals, but in the 
nore populous tracts which constitute by far the bulk of the tetal area, all lands 
thatwere good had already been taken up, and whatever new lands were brought 
wander cultivation were nevessarily of an inferior quality. The produce of this 
inferior laud ¢annot be eo good as that of the richer soils, and consequentiy the 
aililition of these poorer lands has diminished, to some extent, the average Viel 
per were for India as a whole. 


177. As explained above, non-food-cropa, such as jute and cotton, have in some 


a ares displaced tood-erops or ousted them from the richer oils, and this also has 


Wem affected the average viel! of foorlgrain 











s peracre But considering the very 
amall percentage of the extension of cultivation and the very small ares, 
cimnpared to the total, by whieh the enltivation of cotton and jute lins grown, the 
reduction in. the average Field por acre cannot but be inappreoiably small, The 
conditiuna of the sensana vary eo widely in different yeurs, even in the same 
district, let alone the whole cortinent of India, that it is impossible to find 
any two years in two different periods in whieh the climatic and agricultural 
conditinnss wer the sane. Tt ib, therefore, imposuhle to obtain statistics 
which would show hy dow much ‘the average Vield per acre hag hewn reduced 
on this account—but- there oon be ne dlouwht tt. whatever it may be, itis qtite 
insigurieaor.. 
INEFFICIENT TILLAGE. 

178, Mest of tie Tndian witnesses, whom we examined appeared to bo under the 

bwling that there has been a decrease in the supply of agricultural products, owing 
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to inefficient tillage of the land. It was said that land is not now cultivated as, i dearness of 
carefully and efficiently as before, owing to acamity and dearpess of stoagh-ontili? — 
and Jabour. In order to effect a saving in the cost of cultivation, cultivators dO seareity of tahour. 
not also plough their landa as often as they used to do before, and manuring and 
weeding, as also the anjount of irrigating where wella are used for the purpose, 
have all been reduced. ‘There is no doubt that with the development of different 
kinds of industries, the opening of new railways, mills and factories, the construc- 
. tion of canals, roads and buildings on a much larger scale, the damand for labour 
hax increased considerably. The supply, on the other hand, haa not grown m the 
same proportion ; in-some parts, the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh for example, plague has appreciably reduced the number of lubourers, 
and in some other parts, immigration has played an important part in restricting 
the labour supply. While at Chupra, I saw special trains conveying thousands of 
labourers every day from that loculity to Northern and Eastern Bengal. Throngh- 
out the country, the demand for labour has taken & new turn and instead of 
labourers seeking for employment, it is the employers who now seek for labotrers, 


179. As regards the scarcity of plough-cattle, the statemunt below shows the searetty of este. 
number of bulls, bullocks and buffalo-bulls at stated periods for the several circles, 
except Bengal Northern and Rastern, Bengal Southern and Western, Chote 
Nagpur and Behar, for which puch statistics are not available. These figures bear 
testimony to the deplorable effects of famine, the inevitable result of which has 
always been to reduce the mmmber of cattle, though the deficiency is generally 
made good in a few years if otherwise favourable. The number of plongh-cattle 
in the latest year included in the statement was lower than m the commencement, 
in some of the circles, namely, Assam, Bundellchand, Agra Provinces—North 
and Weat, Gujarat, Decean, Berar, Madras North, and Madras West. Although 
great reliance cannot be placed on these statistics, they can be accepted as showing 
that in some areas at any rate there has been a dearth of plough-cattle, 


Nuiaber 0} Bulle, Bullocks and Buffaly-toulls, 
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i80, It is, therefore, possible that in these areas at any tate the cultivation of 
jand has become less efficient than before, but it ia very doubtful whether this 
has had any Sppreciable efiect on the total outturn of the land, 

181, There might also have been a decrease in the extent of mariurme in 
localities i which, owing to the restrictions imposed on the removal of wood 
from forests, the use of eow-dung as fuel has tmereazed, antl it is not available to 
the same extent as before for purposes of manuring. 

182. As haa been explained below, carefnl experiments made from time to time 
do not show that apart from the effect of unfavourable seasons, there has been 
any change in the procuctive power of the soil, and that even if there has been any 
inefficiency in the cultivation of land, tt has not affected the total outtum to 
any remarkable extent. 


DECREASE IN THE PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE gor. 


183. One of the causes of the rice of prices was, many ses thought, a 
lecrease m the supply of agricultural produce due to a decrease in the productive 
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power of the soil, but no one was able to fnrnish any statistical data to prove this, 
In fact, there is no statistical evidence to show that any change has taken place 
in the fertility of agnoultural land in any part of India, either durmg the period | 
under enquiry or even during a much longer period. The theory af deterioration 7 
is no new one and there is no doubt that it has been quently grossly a 
exaggerated. ime Sleeman in his ‘Rambles and Recollections,’ Vol. I, page 7 
1 152, records an interesting conversation which-he had in the spring of 1836 with a | 
Rajput of the Meerut district on the subject : he 
; ** It cannot be disputed that the burkeut (bicesing from above) is less under you 7 
than it ased to be formerly, and that the lands yield less to our labour.” 
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+) Tre, my old friend, but do you know the reason why ?” 
ai No.” 
Then I will tell you. Forty or fifty years ago, in what you call the times 


of burkut (blessing from above), the cavulry of Seikh freebootars trom the 
Punjab, used to sweep over this fine plain, in which stands the said village from 
which you are all descentled ; and to massacre the whole population of some 
villages, and a certain’ portion of that of every other village; and the lands of 
those ldlled used to lie waste for want of cultivators. Is not thie all true t v 

“Yes, quite true.” 

184. The tract referred to is now one of the richest in the United Provinces, its 
wheat has a special reputation among Indian wheats in the English markets, and 





its railway stations have frequently required eulargement to meet its growing 


trade. Notwithstanding a much more exhaustive system of cropping than was 
practised in Colonel Sleeman’s time, the increasing volume of exports from that 
part gives no indication that productiveness of the soil is ceterts paribus decreasing. 
‘It is sometimes held that a proof of the deterioration of the soil is the fact 


that the outturns: given in the dAin-w-Akbari are higher than those given m 


the Agricultural Statistics of the Government oi India. Statistics of the outturn 


of crops given in the Ain-i-Akberi are, at best, mere approximations to the truth 


and their reliability is problematical. Land is there divided into Polaj land, 
Parauti land, Chaclar land and Benjar land ; and then it is said : 

“* (){ the first two kinds of Jand, there are three classes, good, middling, and 
bad. They add together the produce of each sort and a thind of this represents 
the medinm produce, one Shin} part of which is exacted as the royal dues. The 
revenue levied by Sher Khan, which at the present day is represented in all pro- 
vinces as the lowest mate: assessment, generally obtained and for the convenience 
of the cultivators and the soldiery the value was taken in ready money.” 

wing are the outturns of rice and wheat of Polaj land. The 








figures in the ‘Atwi-ARbaré ate given in Akbari maunds per bigha and the 
Akbari maund was one-half the modern standard mand and the Akban bighs 
was ‘538 of an acre, The following figures may, easisora) be be taken to re- 
| } uttun in standard maunds = acre :— 





"186. The tracts referred to in the Ain-4kbari are mainly those of the United 
Provinces, ani the outturns for these provinces now. are:— 


| Mi Br. 
Wheat = ia . i /. ii * mi a 12 4 
Rice i]  ] + = . 10 LS. 


187. Thidffoalior af ooniparing he two sett of outtumas are very arent in view 
of the fact that we donot know how the averages given in the Aini-Akban were 
obtained, #.¢., for what areas and from how many years’ figures they were caloq- 

lated. The averages seem to be merely the averages of good, bad and muddiing 
lands, and these averages of the three classes of lnnds may not necessarily 
present the average outturn, specially becanse no attempt was mada ‘te find out 
ander which of the three classes of lands (good, bad and cra the area was 
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the greatest. There is no doubt that with the 1 Increase in the acreage of culti- 
vation, especially of less fertile soils, the average outturn would decrease, but to 
establish a deterioration it must be town: that the land, which was under 
cultivation m fonner times, now yields jess than it did before. 





Tn the case of wheat, especially,’ aays Mr. 5. Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar, 
C.LE., ** irrigation makes a great difference. the yield of irrigated 
wheat being from 50 to 300 per cent. in excess o! the outturn of JJ 
unirrigated wheat. The dommions of the Emperor Akbar did not. 
extend to the south of the Vindhia Mountains, and the Am-i- 
Akbari tates. catinot therefore be applied to Southern India. If the | 
rate for rice, 1.938 Ibe,. given in these tablea refer to unhusked 
rice, the Madras settlement avetage (1,021 Ihs.)is considerably higher. 
Cotton is frequently sown as a mixed crop, and it is difficult to caleu- 
late ita average outturn, There ia nothing, however, ty show that 
its outturn has dimmished. In a recent report on the cultivation 
of cotton in the Tinnevelly District eubmitted to the’ Madras 
Agricultural Department by an Agricultural Inspector, it is stated, 
‘cotton soils of the best quality sell for Rs. 1.000 a sanghili(764 , ee 
acres), ordimary soils for Ra. 500, while inferior soils sell below 
Rs. 200. In fertile soils and Woder good treatment, 1,000 Tbs, seed 
cotton per acre is no unusual outturn; an ordinary good yield of 
cotton may be taken to vary from 750 Ibs. to 900 Ibs. of seed cotton, 
while 500 ths. may be taken as a futr average yield takinyall soils - 
into consideration. These figures have been arrived at from the 
statements of different classea of -ryots and melnde the first and 
second courses of pickings.’ " 


Pola; land, it must be noted, was the best cultivable land and, owing to the 
heavy revenue collected from it and the sparseness of the population, it niust have 
been difficult at that time to get the land brought under cultivation; so that 
Pola; land must have formed a considerable part of the total area under culti- 
vation. Under British rule, however, the area under cultivation has enormously 
increased, so that inferior land has been brought under cultivation owing to agri- 
cultural prosperity. This would lower the average of productivity, but it 
certainly does not prove that a deterioration in the soil lias taken place. Itis, in 
short, impossible to compare the outturns of the: Ain-i-Akbari with the yield 
published in the Appendix to the Agricultural Statistics of the Government of 
India, <_ 


‘Protesser Wallner's 188. Mr. R, Wallace, Professor of Agricultural and Rural Economy in the Cni- 
ae versity of Edinburgh, says: “* One old and very important question with regard 
to India still continues to be askeil: * Is the fertility of the soil bemy exhausted 
by the native praotices that have been going on for thousands of years?’ My 
answer is’ No," He quotes from the report of the Settlement Officer 
of "Bilaspur (Mr. Chisholm), who says: *' When fresh soil is broken up for rice 
cultivation, the ground can never be got into proper order during the first year, 
and the yield is less than in the old fields. In the second year the outturm rises. 
about one-eighth above that of the old fields and increases gradoally year by 
year until the fifth, when it reaches 50 per cent, sbove the old fields. It then 
commences to declines and m about another five years has subsided to the level 
of the old fields, and at that level it remains unchanged for ever. Many fields, 
p? for mstance, are believed to have been continuously caltivated for 150 years 
and more, and yet they are in oo way imferior to laud reclaimed from the jungle 
but 15 years ago .”* 
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189. Dr. Voeltker in his Report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture Be. Forieker's, 


states: “The possibility of soil exhaustion going on (in India) can only he 
atermined bya careful study of what is removed from the land, and how far this 
is replaced by the forces of nature and by the artificial nourishment of manur- 
ing, J have mentioned the deficiency of nitrogen which I observed in the case 
of several! Indian soils, but it is worthy of note too, how very large a proportion of 
the erops annually grown, also of the trees and shrubs and even of the weeds, are 
leguminous in character, and may thas, if recent mvestigations be correct, 
possibly derive their nitrogen from the atmesphere."’ 





190. A Settlement Officer of Basti wrote that ‘* fallows are unusual except in Sem ate 
the poorest lands. The people cannot afferd to Jet their fields lie fallow, anc Basi, 


the soil, annually replenished by the copious rain, does not seem to require 
a Test. A theory was formerly held that in the Basti and Gorakhpur districts 
periods of high cultivation alternated with others in which the country relapsed 
into forest. It was supposed that over-cropping gradually reduced the fertility of 
the Innd until it ceased to be worth cultivating, when it was abandoned and 
became overgrown with jungle. In some of the reports of the last settlement the 
cause of the inferiority of some fappas was found in the fact that they were the 
longest inhabited, and gloomy predictions were made as to the future result of 
continuous cultivation. These anticipations have not been realised: The villages 
anid tracts which were noted as first. class at last settlement are at least as good 
as they were then. Amroha, where I suppose the cultivation is oldest, is still, as 
it hus always been, the richest parganu in the district. In the ancient history 
of Basti there are periods no doubt when the once cultivated land reverted to 
forest, but the canse is-to be sought in the calamities of war and famine."’ 


Omeer of 


191, Mr. W. H. Moreland, recently Director of Land Records and Agriculture The views af the 
in the United Provinces, sums up his views as follows :—'* A poll of agriculturists ‘ericatare, Cited 


would give a vast majority in favour of the view that fertility has decreased. "™ 
To some extent this opinion i# a psychological phenomenon, for the agriculturist's 
golden age lies always in the past; but its objective basis of truth depends on 
the period over which the comparison ia made, A large proportion of the land 
in the north of the provinces has withm living memory been brought under 
the plough after a rest that probably lasted for'some venturiea. It would be 
contrary to all experience that this land should maintain its virgin productivity 
under continued cropping, Again, a large proportion of the province nsed to be 
thrown waste periodically owing to internal disonler: in Oudh, this process went 
on until less than 60 years ago, and contemporary observers noted how fertile 
this land was when it again ¢ame under the plongh. Thus, it is probably 
true tor the greater part of the provinces, that the land is lese productive 
now than it was af some particular period or periods, in the past. The same 
is probably true of nearly every part of the world; and it involves the 
biggest of the problems that lle before the agriculturiats in America and 
Austrilia. But there is no evidence whatever, and I think there are no 
grounds to infer, that there has been any progreastye (léerease in fertility once 
the penod of yitgin-productivity has passed. My own opinion is that in the 
old cultivated tracts the system of agriculture has been worked ont so a8 to 
secure practically constant “productivity uo the whole and in the long run."* 





102, Mr. G. F. Keatinge, recently Director of Agriculture of the Bom bay Presi- The rows of the 
dency, thinks that “ jooking at the matter from a peneral point of view” revered | 


the ficts regarding the land in the Bombay Decean and Southern Maratha 
country ate briefly these : Throughout the eighteenth century, cultivation in 
many parts was Intermittent owing to the very ungettled state of the country, 
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and it is probable that at many periods and in many localities no land except 
the very beat was continuously cropped; so from this point of view there is no 
reason to suppose that the soil had any tendency to get ‘ exhausted." From 
ahout 1820 onwards, when settled conditions and seonrity for property were 
established, a great increase in cultivation set in and land was rapidly taken 
ap. A check occurred owingto # rapid fall in prices, but from 1840 to abont 
1870 was # period of great agricultural expansion and prosperity, and most 
af the good land wis then taken up. In spite of the somewhat lean period 
which followed, the tendency to take up all land fit for cultivation continued, 
till in. the present day practically all good tand has been taken up and regularly 
enitivated and much land that is really unfit for cultivation is also cultivated. 
Thie latter class of land produces very poor crops: and, of necessity, brings down 
the average outtarn per acre, but having regard to the profit obtained and on the 
cayrtal employed for its cultivation, its cultivation i8 not necessarily tneconomic-. 
‘fo eum up, 1 think we may ealely assume that the general average of rainfall 
sow ia much the same as-it was formerly, and that the cultivatom are At least as 
hardworking and intelligent now as formerly. This being so, the rate of 
production in any class of land in the Decean depends, inmy opinion, maimly on 
the amount of capital employed in production,” ‘ 


193, Mr. M. EB. Couclman, Director of Agriculture of Madras, believes that 


‘“twhen Madtas came into British possession if was a mre thing for land to have any 


saleable value, The land changed hands from year to year, and had to be 
foreed on the cultivators by the Govermment of the day. This is clear from 
Munro's correspondence, Under this system the fertility of the land must have 
heen at ite lowest, as there was no security to encourage improvements, At the 
present day both wet and dry lands have very high values, due to the seourity of 
tenure and increase of population, and it would no longer pay Im most cases to 
cultivate the land unless if were mproved. I believe, therefore, that there is 
every reason to suppose that, as a general rule, the fertility of agricultural land 
in. this part of India 1s greater than formerly,andthat the tendency is for the 
fertility to increase rather than d minis.” 


194. Mr, C. E. Low, Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces, holds that “ the 
general conclusion would be that over most of the province land has not been in 
regular cultivation for more than 150 years: and even during that space it has 
heen fallow at least ome year ith ten owing to wars and famines: that rahi is 
usually rotated and kharif usually manared; but even where these favourable 
conditions do not exist there is no reason to suspect deterioration."” 


195. Mr. B.C. Bose of the Agricultural Department of Assam says: The supply 
of cattledung, practically the only manure used in the provmee, has been greatly 
reduced, and what there is of it, is reverved principally for that comparatively 
small area which is devoted to commercial crops like jute, sugarcane, and 
tobacco, to the deprivation of the rice lands which consequently are Jess pro- 
ductive than before; Moreover, with the extension of cultivation, inferior descrip- 
Hons of land which had been lying waste in former times were brought under 
the plough, causing a still farther depression in the average yield of land, On the 
stich as — 

(1) the greater variety of the crops grown, 

(2) the greater prevalence of the practice of double cropping which compels 
the soil to yield more than it would under single cropping, | 

(8) the greater attention which hus begun to be paid by the cultivators to 
the conservation and use of cattle-dung, and 
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(4) the greater industry of the tillers of the soil who have to work harder 
than before in order to keep in line with the continually rising | 
standard of living. . | | 
But making all allowance for the compensating effects of these latter factors, 
- there can be no doubt that m the permanently cultivated parte of the country . 
‘a where the soil ig under continuous cultivation from year to year and gets no ; 
: benefit either from river silt or from long periodical rest, the average outturn of 
| land per acre is less now than it used to be (say) 50 or 100 years ago.’ 7 


196. The records of experimental farms show that, even on plots which havenot Becotte of 
. been manured, the outturn reaches a level of productive power below which it does - 
not fall These experments have been corroborated by the famous experiments 
of a similar nature conducted at Rothamstead (England), Wheat was grown at 
Rothamstead on the same land for over sixty years and the conclusions were thut 
land continuously cropped with wheat without manure reached a maximum stage 
of impoverishment in about twenty years, after which the annual outturn remains 
more or jess stationary. It seems that in India also the so-called worn-out soils, 
having Leen tider cultivation for a considerable period of years, have long since 
4 reached a stage of more or less maximum impoverishment, and that the average crop 
| outturns in so far as they depend on the fertility of the soil have been in a more or 
jess stationary condition for many years. Agricultural experts were consulted and 
their general opinion appears to be the same. They hold that the amount of 
nitrogen in Indian soils which islost from cultivation from drainage, etc.. in each r 
year is just balanced by nitrogen obtained, exclusive of that supplied by manures, 
from (1) rainfall, (2) seeds sown, (3) root material left in the ground and (4) that 
taken from the atmosphere and put in the soil by the agency of leguminous plants. 


107. The Agricultural Statistics of India conta a statement showing thie statistics of 
average yield in pounds per acre of the principal cultivated crops, revised every Mt 4 ee 
five years with reference to the results of crop-cutting experiments made annually, 

The imitations to be placed on the results of these experiments are great, and 
the results can hardly be used either to prove or to disprove the alleged decrease 
“im the productive power of the soil. The returns are merely examples of si succes 
sive approximations to the truth. ‘The crop-cutting experiments, however, during 
the quiny denninm 1902-03 to 1906-07, were numerous, and perhaps more accurate 
than in any of the preceding periods: The following table shows the corrections 
made In the estimated yields of the important crops during the lyat three quinquen- Plier 
nia mm the different provinces in which they are cultivated to an appreciable 
extent. Inall but two provinces they have justified a modification of the provin- 
cial averages accepted as correct, the changes being generally im an upward 
iireckion. In the ease of Bombay, the provincial averages in the quinguen- 
niim 1902-03 to 1906-07, are the same 4s in the previous quinguenmium. The 
capistouahs im this Presidency did not justify any revision, In the United 
Provinces, the yield of maize lias been increased from 950 lbs. to 1,050 Tbs. (quin- . 
quennium 1001-02 compared with the previous quinquennium), of sugarcane from 
2,500 bo 2,000 Ils,, and of cotton fram 150 to 160 Iba. In the Punjab, the average 
outtumof brigated rice has increased from 1,126 te 1.18% lbs., ifrigated wheat 
from 085 to 904 [bs., and irrigated and non-irrigated barley {reas 903 to 1,053 Iba 
and from 520 to 662 lis. respectively. In Madras, durmgthe quinquennium 1002-03 a 
to 1906-07, the resuits of 3,348 experiments were worked upon as compare! with, 
tliose of 2,601 experiments in the previous quingivonium. The average yields of 
the majority of the crops in Madras have been raised, especially in the case of sugar- 
cane, the outturn of which lias meréssed from 5,197 to 6,089 lbs. The figures 
for yee, bajra, and ragi (irrigated and unirrigated) are alto high and the only 
are in jowar amd jinjili (unirrigated), 
“you 1. 
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198. In this enquiry we are concerned only with the question whether there has 
heen any decrense in the fertility during the period under enquiry, and, on the whole, 
it seems that there has been no such decrease. Extension of cultivation has 
probably exercised different infinences on the average outturns of the various 
crops in different parts of India. Where inferior lands have been taken up for 
cultivation, or the better class of lands have been cultivated with the more paying. 
commercial crops and inferior lands have been substituted for the cultivation of 
foodgrains, the average outturn of foodgrains has undoubtedly decreased. On 
the other hand, the extension of irrigation, the growth of the practice of double 
cropping, and the rotation of crops have undoubtedly raised the average outturn 
of some crops in some of the provinces. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 
Causes of the rise of prices peculiar to Indja—other causes. 


THcREASED DEMAND FOR CommoDITIES IN Dypra. 


increase fn 100. There eon be no donbt that there has been a large increase in the demand 
pen hah for all kinds of commodities on the part of consumers in India, Statistics showmg 


the average quantity consumed per head of the population have sometimes been 
put forward to prove this. These figures, however, are so largely conjectural 
that they can hardly be of any use whatsoever. Nevertheless, all experienced 
dificera in the various parts of India, whom we consulted during our hours, were 
agreed that there has been an increased demand not only for luxuries but also 
for the finer enalitins of foodgrains at the expenfe of the cheaper kinds. The 
great development, on modern lines, of industries in India has been followed by 
an increase in the number of the madustrial labourers, and this growth has neces- 
sarily involved an increased consumption of all kinds of food-stuffs in industrial 
centres: In the other parts of the conntry also, thisadvance Im the standard of 
living has played av important partin stimulating consumption, 


200. A noticeable change has taken place in the style of living of all classes 
ot sontety, upper, middle and lower, and the demand for all kinds of the necessaries 
of civilised existence in regard to food, clothing, housing, edneation and society 
haa increased, ample evidence of which we received in our tours throngh the 
different parts of India, Among the npper and middle classes, there was visible 
everywhere a tendency fora gradual assimilation of the western style of living so 
far ag 14 consistent with Joeal conditions, The change in the style and 
material of clothing, the increased demand for furniture and better housing 
accommodation, even with gardens attached, the -wider use of stationery, bicycles 

4 and typewriters, the increase of correspondence throngh the post office and the 
telegraph, the huge expansion of passenger traffic on railways are but some 

instances o! this higher standard of living. It is, however, difficult to distinguish 

between cause and offeet in dealing with this question. The advance in the atyle 

of living has undoubtedly been responsible, to some extent, for the rise in the prices 

of several classes of articles, but, on the other hand, rise of prices has-also been 
instrumental im raising the standard of living, specially among the Inwer classes af 

the population, and, thereby, in stimulating the consumption of a number of articles. 

The spread of education has brought about a decided advance in the standard of 

Trying among the educated classes, In the middle classes of Indian society, the 

general merease in desires in such matters as food, housing, clothing, education and 

society has been very marked, while among the wealthy there has heen a growth in 
extravagant tastes m-every direction; this has resulted in an increased demand for 

all classes of luxuries. Witnesses were practically unanimous in saying thut the 

hixuries of the past have become the necessities of to-day. Thechangein thestandard 

of living among these two classes has heen progressing fora long time past and cannot 

be said to have followed from the rise of price; the improved style of living 

haying. on the other hand, stimulated the demand for commodities van be held 

to have contributed to the rize, This cannot, however, be said ahont the lower 

classes of the population. In that class also, there has; no doubt. been a dis- 

tinct improvement in the style of living. It is not uncommon for them now to 

= FLEE shoes of ‘Enropean pattern, clothing of a finer textire, shirts, coats, jerseys, 
pogria and caps, umbrellas, copper and brass titensils, lanterns, eto. They arealso 
able to afford wheat flour and the other better ldnds of foodgrains, to indulge in 
tea and coffee, and In many cases mud houses and thatehed roofs are riving place 
to masonry buildings und corrugated iron or, atleast. tiled roofs. But it is difficult 
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to say whether this improvement is the cause or the effect of the higher level of 
Prices. ‘These two act and react upon each other, and although the increased 


prices of their produce or their increased wages might bo said to have enabled 
them to raise their standard of living, this improvement has, on the other hand, 


created or stimulated demand for several classes of commodities including miscella- 
neous articles of food like fish, vegetables, ghee, meat, tea and coffee, hides and 
skins, metals and building materials, and thus helped to raise the general price-level. 

201. The improved standard of living among the lower clases, as a cause of Karge improves lmprovenient 
the rise of prices. has manifested itself largely in the tracts which grow jute and | living iu patienlar 
cotton and wheat. Tu Chapter TV it has been shown that the rise in the price-level ""™ 
in Bengal Northern and Eastern, has been exceptionally high, though the circle had 
the good fortune not to liave shared in any of the calamities of the season which 
befel other parts of the country in the last decade. The rise here is undoubtedly 
the effect of the substitution of the cultivation of jute for that of foodgrains and 
of the higher standard of hving, brought about by a large increase in the profits 
qmade from the cultivation of jute. Thus it- was estimated that, in 1900, the jute 
erop in Bengal, of which the largest share is grown in the districts comprised in the 
Northern and Eastern circle, fetched the enormous aum of forty crores of rupees, and 
that ofthis, fifteen and a half crores were clear profit. This enabled all, who shared in 
the profit, to raise their standard ofliving by purchasing more of the food they 
relished most, ¢.g., rice, fish, vegetables, glee, meat, etc.. and at the aame time 
placed them in a position to pay more for such food. This might also have led 
as has been suggested by some, to the retention of rice stocks, which would otherwise 
have come on to the market, and i is this withholding of stocks which also pri 
bably had a share in causing the exceptional rise in the price-level of the circle im. 
the quingquenniim 1905-09. 

202, The changes m the standard of living will be analysed in detail in dealing 
with the last term of reference, namely, the effects of tho change 1 in prices on the 
country as a whole and on the various sections of the community, It is, however 
clear that with the rapid growth in desires ot all classes of people, especially during 
the last decade, there has been a greater ¢ i for all kinds of cormmadities. 
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203. It was alleged by many witnesses that an important canse of the recent err opti ee 
rise m the prices of Indian produce was the increased cost of cultivation. Owing to cause bat ane cileets 
an increase in the cost of seeds and manure, in the cost and maintenance of plongh- 
cattle and in wages, the cost of cultivation has undoubtedly increased. But to say 
that this has caused an increase in the prices of agricultural products is, 1 think, 

a case of mistuking the cause for effect. High wages, and more especially, high 
prices of land, in recent years are rather effects than causes of the high prices 
of farm ere If the price of Indian produota were to rise still higher and land 
for cultivation were to become still more desirable, there would naturally be arise 
in the price ofland. As Professor Carter. of fhe Harvard University, has well said :— 

“There is no reason why land should command a high price for farming 
purposes, except a nse in the prices of farm products or a fall in the cost of oulti- 
vating the land. To say that the farm products are high because land values aro 
_ is pquite as foolish as saying a tree is tall because its shadow is Jong.”’ 

204. It is troe that just asa nseof prices leads to a rise in the cost of cultivis- Com ot one 
tion, 80 ea 4 rise In the sost of cultivation in its turn ordinarily react on the price- imiaeace wu prices 
levej and canse it to rise. The ctroumstances of India are, however, exceptional ~ 
in this matter, The Indian cultivator is generally meducated and incapable of 
forming any estimate of lis cost of cultivation, Himself and the whole of his 
family are generally employed either on the fields or in tending his cattle, and he 
hardly ever realises what he would have to pay if he had to employ hired labour 
for his work. He is content so long as his fields and his cattle bring him the bare 
means of subsistence and enable him to pay the rent of his lands, His lands have 
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A special interest to him and when he finds that the yield of hia fields 1s not sufli- 


‘cient he does not hesitate to run into debt to provide himself with hia necessities, 


the most important of which are the means of cultivating his lands to which he 
sticks a8 long #3 he is not compelled by lus creditors to part with them. ‘Thus, in 
[ndia, it is not the producer who fixes the price of his produce after calculating 
the cost of prodnetion, but itis the competition among the purchasers, or, in. other 
words, the demand, which regulates the price. The cost of cultivation haa not, 
therefore, much influence on prices in India. 
EXPANSION OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

206. One of the most important fa¢tors that have raised the general price- 

level mm India is the expansion of communications, both railways and roads. The 


next two tables show the growth of the different railway systems in India during the 
-years 1890 to 1912 and the mileage of railways and metalled roads in the different 


circles at intervals of every five years. There has been a more or less rapid growth 
of both railways and roads in almost every circle, the expansion having been 
preatest in Assam, Agra Provinces Kast, Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab 
East and in the two circles of Bengal. In most of these circles the rise in the 
general price-level has been very high. The total mileage of railways m all India 
has heen more than dowhled during the period. Before the advent of railways, 
in remote areas, whenever production was plentiful, prices went down very low 
because of the difficulty and, in many cases, the impossibility of transportmg 
it profitably to A place where prices were higher. On the other hand, whenever 
the crops fniled, prices rose exceptionally high owmyg to the difficulty of import- 
ing supplies from outaide. Railways have now linked wp different parts of the 
country and have constituted India into, as it were, one market. The deficiency 
in one part of India now makes itself felt all over the country within avery 
short space of time, and is made good at once, the rise m the price-level bemg 
compatatively small. Every village and every district which is connected by 
rail are no longer self-supporting units. The powerful and ubiquitous. agency 
of organised commerce has taken the place of the former system, the isolated and 
self-safficing village. It was most interesting in our local enquiries to observe 
how a general levelling of prices was taking place throughout the areas inter- 
sected by railways and also how loca] prices are now-a-days greatly affected by 
prices in distant parts of the porate 
Statement showing the Mileage af the as went Railways at the end of each of the years 
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‘Statement showing the growth of Railways and Mctalled Boads in diferent circles from 1890— 
1912. 
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206. The large exports of rice from Burma to Caleutta, Bombay and Madras, 
during the quinquenninm of exceptionally high prices, viz., 1905—09, illustrate 
how impossible it is for a province with abundance of food to border on one with 
a population in dire want of supplies. The effect of export from district to 
district is, I Many cases, as already noted, to raise prices. Mangoes, for 
example, used to sell in the landlocked areas of the Konkan at one pice per 
basket, but, owimg to communication with Bombay, they have become very dear 
in the Konkan itself. The next table shows the enormous growth of railway 













































Statement showing the development of Railway Traffic in India (including Burma), I890—1911. 
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207. Sir Reginald Craddock has shown how the effect of increased communi- 


po rommunicationes cations with the outside world has affected prices in the Central Provinces: “The 


policy af roud-making initiated by Sir R- Temple im 1862 was the first factor m 
bringing about rise in the prices of agricultural produce, but the quickening of 
trade, which this policy would have brought about, would necessanly have been 
4 gradual provess, had it not been suddenly stimulated by the effect of the American 
War of Secession in 1562, The sudden demand for taw cotton to supply the 

mncuahire Mills caused the price of that commodity to rise by leaps and: bounds, 

The acreage placed under the crop expanded enormously, and the prices of gram 
ani oilseeds at once rose in sympathy, Later on came a reaction; but the ex- 
port trade had received an impetua which was never wholly withdrawn. The 
opening oi the railway to Nagpur in 1867; the rise of the cotton industry ten 
years later; the simultansous opening out of markets m other parts of India ; 
the further extensions of the Chhattisgarh line in 1882, and of the Bengal-Nagpur 
ime in 1889, have all contributed to un increased demand for the produce of the 
country, and with it to anincreased purchasing power of the owners of the land, 
the price of every kind of agricultural product having steadily risen. Now and 
then there have been fluctuations ; a dull foreign trade or plentiful harvests have 
coused a temporary and partial fall ; but succeeding failures or reviving exports 
hive avain come mto play, until ratea, which thirty or forty years ago would have 
been regarded as famine prices, are now looked upon as the normal rates which 
every agricultural producer looks to realise. The history of prices, forming at 

once the Inost important factor in the prosperity of the agricultural classes and 

ihe main déete:xminator of the ratio of rent enhancement, divides itself into two 

great, periods, that prior to and imeludmg the year 1862 and that from 1863 

onwards,” 

0s. Sir Wrederick Nicholson said as regards the Coimbatore district of the 








E> sicdrus Presidency; “ From various reports it is known that m 1800 there were 


practically no reads, but merely tracks, there was not 4 cart in the district, and 
what trathe existed was carried on by pack bullocks, and by ponies and by basket 
boats onthe Cauvery, ‘The result was not only that all moported commodities 
were dear, but export trade was msignificant, and only in valuable articles such 
as ghee, apices and 40 forth. Gram could not be moved, so that: prices depended 
on Iccal scarcity or abundance, with the result that substantial ryota were no 
worse off in bad years then im good, for storage was a necessity, &) that deficient, 
exops were supplemented from the surplus al good years, which then fetehed very 
high prices; while m good years, especially, if conseontive, the markets were 
gluited, prices fell very heavily, and the ryots who were compelled to sell im 
order to meet the Government and other demands were ruined by their own 
snperabundance, This reproach remained fur many years, 80 that average prices 
between 1840—3-were lower than at any previous time, whilt m times of famme, 
as bi Sv4 and 1837, the difference in prices between fame and nen-famine 
(listrists was very serious. In 1887, there were m Coimbatore, above 1,500 miles 
of metalled or gravelled roads, bezides numerous tross-roads and village lanes 
and 147 mules.of railway—Madras andi South Lidian. The result of this un - 
provement is ai immense internal trafiic between the various trade cenores, such 
na weekly markets and towns, and is considerable import and export trade in 
which thowsands of carta take part with railways. Every village hus several, 
and every town hundreds of darts which are extensively Uuili mmany places. 
The value of the rail-borne tralfic has not been ascertuined, but ane or two 
facts may be noted—(l) that in the famine of 1877 grain was poured by 
thousands of tons, while the price of rice at the height of famine differed from 
that at ‘Tanjore, whence it was supplied, wt only about 4 lbs. per rapee > (2) 
that private hus been so stimulated by the railway that at the laast unt. 
‘of scarcity in any other district or province, serine bs ab once moved, offer 10 
the early months of 1854, scarcity seemed imminent in Northern India, and the 
Qoimbator: Railway Stations were crammed with grain en rowe northwards ; 
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(8) that trades such as the considerable tanning industry, coffee growing, eto., 
have been begotten by the railway, which carries the produce cheaply to the 
coast ; (4) that pon the making of the railway, prices, to the great adyantage af 
the ryot, speedily doubled owmg to export facilities ; with this great mse in grain 
prices, land prices also rose, s0 that land, especially neat the railways, & now worth 
from 6 to 10:times its value when the Madras Railway was made ; (6) that the 
production of valuable ctops has been greatly etimulated, pobaceo, which has 
long been grown largely owing to the West Coust demand, being excepted. Itis 
tobe noted that railways cannot yet compete with carts for local traffic of, avy, 30 
miles’ ran, owing to the necessary delay in getting trains and the low rates. at 
which ryots can afford to hire out their carts during the non-cultivation season.” 

200. Mr. \. H. Moreland has pomted out that the same provess is at work in Mr. W. 1. Moreland, 
Northern India. In hw Decennial Report on the material condition of the sith 
people of the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, he shows that the mileage of Animus 
railways opered for pubic trafie lias risen in teu vears by 32 per cent., while 
the total traffic has increased by As much 4s 75 per cent. “The development of 
the transport system,” he remarks, “ hasresulted in the continuance of the 
process, noticed ten years age, of bringing the standard of prices in the remoter 
district close to that of the centre of trade; particularly speaking, it may be 
said that almost every district in the Provinces is now in such close relation with 
the great wholesale markets that tio lasting depression of prices below the 
ordinary level is possible in any locality. This effect is not confined to the 
Provinces, as the whole of Indie may now almost be described as one market. 

In 1889 and 1900, for instance, the range of prices bore no relation to the 
market conditions of the Provinces taken by themselves.” 

a0, At the: Laat meeting of the economic section of the British Association si Francis Webster 
(1912), Sir Francis Webster im a striking paper on “A consideration of some ty pete —— 
of the causes affecting prices and wages during the last 40 years” pointed rommunicaslans. 
out the great increase In communications between distant countries which 
resulted in the linking tip of markets. Wagons and road trafhe for long dis- 
tances were everywhere giving place bo railways, and ships to steamers. He says 
“ Supplies of al) kints, instead of coming forward slowly and irregnilarly bv 
road and sailer, were being delivered more and more rapidly and certainly by 
tail and steamer. The extension of electric communication added strength to 
the new conditions. For » number of vears the effect was prent and cay 
tinting. Forty years ago, in cur own flax and hemp trade, we got none of 
the previous year's crop till May and June of the sueceeding year. The trade 
had to depend on the fibre grown the year before. Now the new crop begins to 
cone in the November of the yenr in which it is grown, By the months of May 
and June touch of it worked up, anid the greater part of itis in spinner" hands.” 

Tat Lowery OF THE DIRECT 4XD IXDIRECT Cosy oF TRANSPORT. 

211. The lowering of the direct and indirect cost of transport in Indin itself meduetion tm 
an letween the Indian porta and foreign countries is another of the mest eo 
important vatites, whieh hastaised the general price jevel inIndia: It hasalresily muitway treights 
R beats explained that statistics of railway freights for selected articles and for 
7 selacted leads on the printipal milways have been. compiled and sre published 

with the statistics appended to this report. The aveompanying table gives an 
Sore | showing the index numbers of these rates of freightsin different years aa 
compared with the standard penod, 1800—D4. A glance at this statement will 
show how very large the reduction in freight has been in the case of coal and teu, 
being #8 much 23 40 percent. while in the ease of jute, jute manufactures uni 
sugar it has beet 27 to 31 per cent. The smallest reduction has been it fraine 
and pulses and raw prsrey but here also it haa amounted to 20 percent. This 
general lowering of the tates of freight hae tended to make prices in iypland 
districts, approximate niore aid more to. those prevailing in central markets 


and the seaport towns; while proes at the larter stations have continued m a 
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higher level in sympathy with the prices m foreign countries. Thus, if the price of 
wheat is taken into consideration, a rite in Mark Lane price would raze the price 

hi Karachi, where the rise would be greater, if there is simultaneously a 
fall in the freigh 








tino Karachi toLonilon. The risein the price at Karachi, again, 
would cayse n corresponding increase in the prices prevailing in the interior of 
the Punjab, where there would hea further enhancement if the Railway were to 
reduce the rates of freight from the Punjab to the Karachi port.. Mark Lane price 
of wheat being the dominating fautor for the price of wheat at Karachi, a reduction 
in the tates of freight would advance prices at all stations from which the wheat 
to be exported from Karachi has to be obtained. It may be argaed that the 
inoressed exports, due to the lowering of freights, would cause an imereased 
enpply in the foreign markets, and thereby tend to lower prices m thozs markets, 
which again would renct on the prices of this country. The volume of the addi- 
tional supply, due to increased exports, would, however, be very small compared 
With the total supply in the forgign matketa, and its influence on prices would be 
insppreciable. ‘The affect of a aluction of freights would, on the whole, be to 
ruse prices, 





























Statenenl ahowine the growth of goods traffic on raulenya ane the decrease in freighis. 
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219, Index number of outwan! and inward maritime freights have also been 
caleulyted for thesame basie period, namely, 1806—O4 ; the averages of these for the 
different quinguennizms are shown below >— 
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913, In these freiglits also, there was a large fall in the quinquennium 1905—)0, 

but since then they have been rising again and atthe present moment: are cousider- 
ably higher than in the basic period. Freights always vary according to the 
demand, and in years of famine when there is o heavy fall in the exports from 
India, the demand for outward freight is slack and there is, consequently, a 


reduction in the rates, 
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214. There has been « great, ‘improvement in banking and monetary facilities Growth of funk 
luting the. period under enquiry and it has been specially marked since 1905, — 
The extended use of credit in India baa undoubtedly had an important effect on 

dence f istic inding the growth. of banking in India is 

almost astounding. The following statement shows the growth of private deposits 
residency and other banks and their capital and reserves for each year from 

1890, on thes figures liave been converted to percentages of the standard period 
The figures relute to the three Presidency Banks of Bengal 
Bombny, and Madras for the whole period. and for the following joint-stock Banks: 
Whowe head offices are located in India andthe Exchoa 
fiers are located abroad, from the years (noted against each) from which figures 








(1890—04). 





[TRCUREASE IN CREDIT. 





for the teapective banks ure available :— 
Indian Joint-tock Panks— 


Exohange Banke— 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and. China. 
Delhi and London Bank ; . 
Honkong and Stanghai Banking Corpotion | 
National Bank of India : 
Comptoir National d’Eacompte de Parle 
Mercantile Pankofinilia . - ‘ . 
Yokohama Specie Bank . ye BA S's 
Deutsel-Aviatische Bank 2. . : . 
International Banking Corporation . - 


915. These tables do not include sie peta of Sepoalt as do not possess a 
minimum of fiye lakhs of rapees of paid-up capital and reserve fimd combined, 
nor the numerous money-leniling and pawn-broking establishments which are 
at present registered annually as * banks — under the Indian Companies’ Act. It 
may be noted that the paid-up.share capital of the banks, whose head offices ore 
located in India and which are exclusively Todian, roe all duinbss included } 1H: 





Allahabad Bank, Ld. 

Bank of Upper India, Ld. 

Allignee Bank of Simla, Ld, 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. 

Commercial Bank of India, Lil (now defo). 
Decean Bank. Le. ‘ = . 
Punjab Banking Co,, Ld. : : 
Bank af Calcutte, Lal. (now datuniet) : A 
Panjab National Bank; Ld. : ; 
Bank of Burma,DL. =; : = 
Bank ot Inilis, bd, ; . ' 





. Bank of Rangoon, Ta. . 


Indian Bpeci¢ Bank, fd. 

Indian Bank, Lh iD oe Pd >! | 
Bengal National Bank, Ld, A eee, os 
Bangalore Bank, Id. 2k : - . 
People’s BankofIndia,id. . . “jo = 
Bonibey Merchants’ Bank, Ld. — - 

Kayneths Trading and Banking Corporitina, La. 


Riwwo-Asiotic Bank (formerly Russo-Chineer Bank) 
Eastern Bank =) aon 
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the table, excluding Exchange Banke, has increased by 43-3 per cent. during the _% 
decile ending 1911, 1) the reserves are added to the capital, the morease in both 
combined is 55°7 per cent. m the same period. ‘The capital and reserves of the =T 
joint-stovk Banks, epart frum the Presideory Banks, have invreased im the same 
deeade hy 192 por cent, the incrense in capital being 216 per cent, and in the 
reserves: 100 per cent. 

Growth of capital and private deposiia ii Boake iw Jndin |Prendency und other Banka), 





[ iu Iukhe of Rupees. 
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216. The private deposits available for commercial enterprise in the Presidency 
and jomt-stock Banks, intlnding Exchange Banks, increased from an average of 
about twenty-six ‘crores in the five years 1890—94 to an average of sixty-one 

Crores in the five years 1905—00, and now stand-at- about ninety crovea, During 

the last ten years the merease has bean Wwousnally rapid. The deposits amennted to 
thirty-one crores in 1900 and reve to fifty-one crores in 1905, seventy+three crores 

im 1909, eighty-two crores in 1910 und cighty-five crores in 1911. In the five 

years ending with 1904 the annual growth na compared with the previous quit: 
Amennitny was about oie per cent. Tn the next five years the annual growth was 

| more than ten per cept, and m 1910-197) the neni! growth has heen much larger. 
Hatmenre = 217. Okedit i@ given usually in the form of bankers’ advances: A consider. 
9a price able part of the depodite in banks is adéwneed to merchants usually, but 
hot always, on securities: A snonesafyl merchinnt hay no difficulty in 
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taining loans, provided that the operation, for which he requires the money’, 15 
sind oné, Tn times of great trade activity, o great deal of the money with 
nkers is placed at the disposal of biikiness men and this creates a demand for 
commoditive generally,'and prices rise. During the upward genoral trend of prices, 
juoney is lent freely, and credit is at ite maximum efficiency and exercises yreat 
‘influence on prices. In addition to bankers advances, there is another form of 
‘¢redit, nemely, bill diseounting. In the discounting of bills oredit- is often given 
on the security of articles of definite value.such as bales of jute, gunnies, cotten 
‘or other goods, The owner of these goods draws a bill on the buyer or consignee 
and the latter meets it within the definite period named on the bill. The drawer 
of the bill ottains the money at once by getting it discounted by his. banker. 
‘These billy thne allow the owner to recdver the value of his goods mumoediataly 
be is able to sell or consign them to another. The person who discounts the bill 
may, again, use it as a security for « temporary merease of his credit. Thus, the 
volume of the credit and the raprlity of its circulation is considerably increased, 
218. When cheques pass through several hands, before being presented to the ¢hegnom 
‘bank on which they are drawn, they become instruments of credit, taking the 
. place of coins and notes in the locality where they circulate. In India, m recent 
‘years, cheques are made to doa great deal of work as an aid to the rupee and 
‘note ciroulation, and when they are finally cleared they are covered with the 
endorsements of persone and firnis through whose hands they have passed, These 
cheques frequently remain in ¢irculation for months before they are finally oleared 
and form an addition to the circulating medium of the place, The following state- 
ment of the amount of cheques cleared at the Clearing Honses im Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras sliows that the total amount of these cheques cleared in 
i 1012 was 3°53: times of the averdge of the five years, 1690-04. Similar statistics 
are available for Karachi only from 1901, and jn eleven years the amount of 
cheques, cleared in that city, has increased from 179 lakhs to eleven crores sncty 
Statement showing the ammnts of cheques clegred at the Cleartny Hotess in Caloutla, Hombuy, 
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219. During the last ten years the English system of banking has been 
developing im all the provinces in Indie and hos been very largely supplementing 
the operations of the Banias aud Marworis, who combine trade freely with money 
lending and finance. It is impossible to collect any statistics of the operations 
of these men, but there is no doubt that theiroperntions also have heen growing 
pers petastt with the growth of the English system of banking in India and that the 
latter has not displaced the former ‘to any extent.. The Chetlies of Southern 
Inilia, the Bhatiag and Parseey of Bombay and Gujarat and the Marwaris and 
Hindustanis of Northern India are as flourishing to-day, if not more, as they were 
before, aud still bo-day there are 347 offices of jomt-stock banks in 140 cities 
throughout India. The towns where these offices are largely established are the 


following :— 





Lahore . » 20 Dank Offices molnding 6 Had Offices. 
Calcutta .. . ie . 4 
Bombay . at Py ™ 4 ‘ 
Della s SEL Ms ‘i l Bs 
Amritaar . . 2 a n 3 ' 
Karachi . o J 0) - 
Lacknow a ) ie PT ! Ui 
Cawnpore . 8 , M 0 r 
Rangoon , - & * - 2 bs 
Madris . - i= Tl Ty 2 


920, The money-lenders themselves, It may be LS are now maling use of 
joint-stock Banks for deposit and remittanve. ‘This joint-stock banking system 
collects ‘and distributes a large sum REeeees throngliout the whole of India. 


[NCRFASE IN THE CIRCULATISG MEDIUM. 


22]. Prices are but the value of goods measured in money, and must be 
considered ‘to be governed hy the general low of value, unless some reason for 
an exception in this case-be shown, which, however, has never been done. The 
quantitative theory of money lays down that, under the suuplest. conditions-and 
other things bemg equal, an inerease in the quantity of money raises prices and 

4 dimmution lowers them. While there are some very staunch supporters of the 
ches tliere are others who have cavilled atand even rejected it, at none of 
them has yet seriously undertaken to show what determines the value of money, 
i.¢., price, ifthe supply and demanil do not. The opponents of the” ‘Quantitative 
Theory of Money” have, it seems, been mizled by not always remembering the 
many limitations of this theory, for example, (1) the complexity and elusiveness 
of the elements involved, and (2) the importance Of the provisy which must be 
attached to every statement of this dootrine, viz., ‘all other things being equal.’ 
There i is yet avother party WhO hold that each of the tira phenomena—tise or full 
in prices and increase and decrease in-the quantity of money—is likely to occom- 
pany the other, but they ay. not tell wa why prices have gone up or why it haa been 
necessary to increase the volume of the currency; im short, they hold that these 
two obwerved fadtsare only different phases of the same monetary phonomenon- 

229, Tho quantitative theory of the value of money is true only under the simplest 
eonditions and considerable qualiftcation and elaboration are necessary before 
the bold statoment— that an inorease of the quattity of money raises prices and 
a diminution lowers them, isa most elementary proposition inthe value of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to. any of the others “*—can be made to fit 
the complicuted phenomena of modern times, I¢ is well-known that the money 
supply of Europe was morensed hy 600 per cent. during the first two generations 
Gf the dissovery af Amorioa. Prices are, however, not generally considered to have 
increased more than 200 per cent. The new supplies of silver from Mexico ani 
Peru were eagerly taken up hy the countries of Europe which had been a 
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for long owing to the continued silver famine in the middle ages, Specula- - 
tion and enterprise arose in every land, new industries were created, and old 
and traditional jndustries were rapidly inereased. A similar effect indeed 
: was produced by the Californian and Australian (litcoveries, when the increased 
commercial and industrial activities and enterprise, themselves the resulb of the 
increased supply of new gold, added to the demand for money and prevented 
prices from. rising proportionately to. the increased supply, In short, we see the 
necessity of the provisos, ‘other things being equal,’ and “under the simplest 
conditions.” Mill himself was careful to point out that the proposition is only tras 
of 4 ample and primitive state of things,” anid it must be received with many 
qualifications “which under 8 complex system of credit like that existing in 
England renders the proposition an extremely imcorrect expression of the 
fact.” 





209. Tn order to isolate the influence of the quantity of money and bo bring Induense of Credit. — 
out clearly the central truth of the theory and the modifications that are re- 
yuired to make it hold good in modern industrial society, a "hypothetical market * 
would have to be coustructed where () credit and barter are excluded, (.¢., no 
exchanges of commodities are to be permitted unless money passes from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and (ij) money must be regarded solely aa an instru- 
ment of exchange, and not used for hoarding or for mclustrial purposes (such as 
manufacturing jewellery), i, money must be convertible or used exclusively as an 
instrument ofexchange, ‘This * liypothetical market "is, m fact, the reverse of the 
market of to-day. A purchase made on credit has the same immediate efieat 

on prices. ae the purchase made with cash. Ifa certain number of people pur- 
chase goods and offer money and there is an equal number, whose credit is good, 
purchasing on credit, the effect on the seller is the game aa if the entire number ha: 
oflered money. The extenaion of credit may, however, cause not merely the 
postponement wf the nae of meNey, but ib may bring into action # train of causes 
enabling money to be with. If, for instance, o merchant of high 
standing huye goods, and gives his promissory note in payment, the transaction 
per so merely puts off the use of money until the maturity of ‘tHe note, Con- 
cervably, however, the holder of the note may turn it over, with hia endorsement, 
to another person, in payment of goods. If that other person accepts-it, the use 
uf money in the second transaction is entirely obviated : yet the effect on prices 
is precisely the sume as if so much money liad actually passed. : 











224 Jn addition to credit the other modifymg influences must not be forgotten. The rapidity of 
‘There is, for example, the effect of the rapidity of the cironlation of money and ““"""" 
credit, In:the recent Report of the Mackenzie Commission on the Cost of Living 
in New Zealand, the increase in the velocity of money circulation haa heen given 
a prime place.as a cause of the rise of prices. The effect on the general prices is 
the same when, in effecting a certain amount of transattions, one piece of money 
=i is used ten times as when ten pieces are used! onoe, 


225, Barter too must not be forgotten: It may be pointed cut that if some parter, 
things ate exchanged by neans of barter instead of by money, there is so much 
:" money left over to be iver for the smaller amount of commodities, and in this 
- way barter would, although indirectly, tend to raise prices. 


92). 'The importance of the second limitation in discussing the ‘ hypothetioa! rhe sone 
market,” viz. that there must be no hoarding and no demand of the money" cold to 
material for industrial purposes, or, in other words, that money must be regarded Mewrding amt tor 
solely asan instrument of exchange, must be borne in mind. ‘The demand for” 

| for industrial purposes affects the enpply available formoney. There are also 
Riceeclé for geld for military chests, and for pubic and private hoards, When 
there is a general rise of prices, the quantity of gold demanded for the arts tends to 
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increast, and, as in revent years, with the great gold discoveries in South Africa, 
thers has bean a counteracting influence on prices by the increased demands for 
gold for industrial consumption. 


297, To sum upt when all these factors have been illowed for, prices are 
determined by the relation between the volume of the purchasing medium in terms 
of money and the quantity of goods, The volume of the purchasing medinm 
ia, however, by no means the same as the volume of specie or what is generally 


called money. This purchasing power includes not only specte, but bank (or 


eurrency) notes and credit 9 well. 


Redundancy of 098, Many writers on the rise of prices i India have held that prices have 
iene ve of prions, gone up in India, in consequence ofan increase In the ctroulation of mopees, 
. facilitated by the heavy coinage of rnpees by Government mm the last decade, 
Kutemeey ofthe «= ‘The Indian currency system of to-day is, however, quite 4 automatio as It was 
a CUERT previous to the closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver. Before the closing 
af the Mints, silver used to be imported to adjust the balance of trade and if there 
was a demand for more nmpees, the silver was presented at the Mint and rupees 
obtained : if, however, the numberof rapees were more than was required for 
trade purposes they vould be exported as bullion, there being no large difference 
between the bullion and the face value ot the rupees. Now that the Mints have 
been closed to free coinage, the export of rupess to other countries, where the 
Government of India mpees are not eurrent, and. where they can be exchanged 
only for their bullion value, has necessarily disappeared, and the balance of India’s: 
trade Han be made good only by the importation of gold or of Council Billa im 
excess of the Secretary ef Stare’s requirements; and if trade requires more 
currency, Government have to supply rupees either in payment of the extra 
Council Bills Or im exebange for the gold imported. While, on the other hand, 
if the halance of trads iy reversed, the necessary adjustment can be made only 
by a remittance from India. Government have now tacitly undertaken the: 
obligation to (atilitate auch remittances either by supplying gold from the 
reserves ip this country or by selling bills on London im leu of rupees recerved 
here. ‘Thus remittances can be made from India to the other countries in. 
adjustment of the trade balanve as freely as before, and when such temittances 
are made On a large scale the inevitable effect will be a contraction of the ciroula- 

bion ol rupees. 








il 





Colnaye at Ree 22). Rupees, when required by the trade, are ordinarily supplied, in he of 
only cormypualy gold or Council Bills, from the currency reserve or the silver branch of the Gold 
aa Standard Reserve, When the amount of rupees m the silver portion of the Paper 
Currency Reserve falls to the margin of safety, the Government of India recognise 
that the time is drawing near for the comnage of new rupees. And when the 
percentage of the rupee reserve m the Curresicy to the total circulation becomes 
very low, coinage is compulsorily andartaken by Government: This will he 
evident from the following statement showing the total circulation of currency 
notes, the rpoe reserve held against them, th percentage of the rupee reserve to 
the total cirenlation and the bet coinage of tlie several years. In 1609-1900, 
the percentage of the reserve to the total circulation of citrrency notes 
was only 187; in 1902-08, 36-0; In 1903-04, 30; in 1904-05, 28:7; In 
1905200, 30'4= in 1006-07, 20-2 ; and in 1011-12, when coinage was again resumed, 
the percentage wen} down to 25°1, Thus it is clear that whenever the Govern- 
ment of Indian comed new mpees. they were forced to do so by the depletion of 
their reserves due to the demands of trade, Ipisumpossible vo force an additional 
eoinuge into circulation even if the Government of India undertook to coin when 
. the trade dematids for more rupees were non-existent. 
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930, The next table showing the yearly and average nat coinages of silver Ave 


ga18| 11,86) 287) 7.82 


16,05) 19,72 | 20-2 33,16 
46,89 | 25,28 | ood" i497 













hefore and after the closing of the Mints, brings out clearly that in spite of the heavy thes ihe aclaia nes Seats 


cajniges Gf recent years, the average net coinage during the eighteen years subse a botore. 


quent to the closing of the Mints was Rs. 5,66,00,000 and in the previons eighteen 

Rs: 7,61,00,000. Thus, the average annnal coinage during the eighteen 
“years that have elapsed since the closing of the Mints hus been much Jess than in 
the corresponding period | that date. In the decade immedintely pre- 
ceding | the closing wf the Mints, the average net holnage was Rs, $,08,00,000 and 
in the decade following Re. 3,72,00,000. ‘This was due toa deliberate restriction of 
coinage to force up exchange. The average net coinage during the eight years 
ending 1011-12 was Bs, 8,08,00,000 or the same as in the decade ending 1893-04, 
but if the coinage of the years 1912-13 be taken intoaccount the average would be 
soniewhat more. The coinage has in certain yeara been exceptionally great. 
Thus, im 1877-78, there was a net comage of Rs. 16,11,00,000; in 1887-88, 
Hs. 10,82,00,000; itr 1890-91, Rs, 13,07,00,000 and in 1802-93, Rs, 12,51,00,000.. 
Since 1803, the years of heavy coinnge were 1900-01 (Its. 16,81,00,000), 1903-05 
(Ra.. 10,79,00,000), 1906-06 (Rs. 10,48,00,000), . 1G-07 oa 16,00,000), ane 
1907-08 (Re. 14,91,00,000). In the latter period, i.e, after 1893, the compara- 
roigeed sim coinages in pea Reo bas abeemi ss Bical 
| nage En uae. viueip oe TBOA-OS- ty iTESRI000 wnd If 8-00 
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Statenient. showing the yearly and average net coinage Of silver in India, before and 
| after the closing of the Mints. 


{In Jakhs of Rupees, 
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m 59). Another factur has to be borne in mind in this connection. Inepite uf in- 
” éredneul exports of Kritish India rupees to Eest Affica: amd other places where 
they pass current, the total amount of wastage of mpees, due to melting, hoarding. 
exporting and other reasons, has in the recent period been much less—being in 
faot leas than one-hali—than the amount in the period prior to the closing of the 
Mints, as will be seen from the following statements. This can be explained by 
the fact that rupees are no limgerused for industrial purposes, as the valna of the 
. Hallion contained tu them is only « fraction of their noinma) value, and also because 
golil is now being hoarded in prefermce to silver. There are no Indications of any 
appreciable change in the inveterate habit of the great majority of the people of 
; hoarding their savings: ‘This is clear from the fact brought ont tn the second. of 
the following statements that in every year of famine or scarcity, not only haa 
there heen no diminution of the currency inciroulation due to the tsual wastage, 
but that there has also been an actual addition evidently from hoards, thus in 
. 1802 there was an addition of 2 crores, in 1897 of one crore, in 1901 of 9 crores, 

in 1907 of 3 crores and in 1008 of 6 crores, 


Exports and Imports of Government of India Rupees. 
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. 239. Thus, although the coinage in the last eighteen years hasbeen ee than thag 
in the corresponding period before the closing of the Mints, the actual average 
addition to the currency has been more, as allowance shoull be made for the 
decrease in the amounts melted and hoarded. | 

233. The following statement showa the stock of rupees in circn annt ot 
method of calculating which has been desoribed in. Appendix M), the circulation Of motes in elncalaslon. 
currency notes and the amount of rupees and currency notes in eetual circulation. 

. ‘The circulation of sovereigns has nat heen tuken inte account. as ithas not been 

_ possible. to estimate it But whatever may “be the amonmnt of sovereigns in 

| cituulation, it isnot likely te be sppreciable in comparison with that of rupees and 

= currency notes, and the omission would not affect the figurea seriously, The: 
circulation of sae of the Jenomination of Rs. 10,000 has alao been excluded, as 
lenommation mhotes don not sally; circulate but are uaod 3a # convenient 
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’ held See Reserve MTvonatiries and aa ‘such’ do not sty stp aiiitaint 
part in the ordinary transactions of the country. This statement shows. shat 
the eiroulsting mec ja Apart | from credit has increased 
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, 6¢4 This increase in the volume of metallic currency does not, however, appear 
to hove been larger than what has heen required by the growth of business and 
other demands for currency, ‘The following table shows the growth of business ih 
Tudin between 1890—1911, Ttincludes only » few items such as external and 
internal trade, railway traffic, past office and treasury transactions, the capital 
of Joint Stock Companies, the consumption of rice, wheat.and coal, and the pro- 
duction of jute and catton. Tn 1911, business had grown by over 120 per cent. 
(the standard period being 1890-1894). It will be seen that this growth was espe- 

cially marked from 1904, the general index numbers being as follows ; 1890-1804, 

100 ; 1805, 110: 1900, 128; 180. 148; 1004, 160; 1906, 179; 1909, 198; 1910, 

202; and in 1911, 222, hb genca, therefore, of any marked increase in the 
rapidity of the circulation of currency and ¢redit—and we have had no evidence 
of any remarkable change in the rate during the last two deoades—the demands 
of business would necessitate a corresponding increase in the volame of currency 
und. credit, But, aa explained above, the volume of rupees amd CuITenoy notea 
ia actual circulation has increased anly 60 per ¢ent. aa compared with the 
120 ‘per vent. increrse in the growth ot bnsiness. Moreover, barter lias heen 
giving plice 10 payment in cash, expecially in regard to the payment of Wages, 
snd this also has undoubtedly increased the demand for currency in the 3 interior. 
Another factor, of which we gotconclusive proofs in our Tours in the various parts 
of India, is that enrroncy in all its forms now remains in inland districts when it 
kas (lone its apectal work of moving harvests or relieving famines, byonuse it is 
required locally afterwards. The life of the individual ryot or groups of ryote 
i not BO self otetisinedl. > now as formerly ; rentsas wellas wages are how paid i in 
money tather than in kind, railways, | rathor than theryots’ own carts, are carrying 
the produce and all of these require a latger amount of currency than before. 
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235, Throughout the period under enquiry, there were also no signs of 4 


tor 7 Tongth redundancy of rupece for any length of time, as it would have led to the export 


i 


ii 





of gold in the form of eurreney or bullion and to a oontinued fal! in exchange. 
Thestatement below shows the imports and exports (less the quantity of gold 
produced in India) of gold and the tates of exchange. It will appear thut aince 
the stability ofthe gold vulne of the rupee was established, exchange fell below 
the fixed ratio of L4d, per rupee only in the year 1908-09, and there were signa of 
redundancy of rupees for a part of that year, when the export trade was stagnant: 
and there was a financial erais in America, but the Government of India were, by 
selling bills on London, able to immediately arrest the downward course of the 
exchange, and the imports of gold wore than recovered in thenext year, Except, 
therefore, for only a portion of a year, there have been no indications of a 
redundancy of coinage in India. : 


a of frold inéo and from India, on quantity. 
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936. In short, the growth of the volume of currency (including notes) has GY mipes as 
been incommensurate with the growth of business and other demands for currency, snr os rele 











































P 
s and inthe absence of any indications of a redundancy of rupees for any length of a 
_ dime, 30 ie chest Shiat the pepeuronies of the Government of India could not have — 
- J sny important influence on the level of prices. 
= 
| 237. The sume, however, cannot be said of credit. Tthas heen already explained drown » weet 
_ that credit has developed considerably in this country, Although if is not pos- fence om pres, _ 
° sible to. gauge the extent of this development with any very great accuracy, the “a 
7 growth in the capital of Banks, their private deposits, and the Clearing House 1. 
“1 returns would be some sort of a rough guide. The table below shows that this : 
- growth has been in. 1911, 186 per ¢ent., a proportion much larger than the growth of A 
business, and haa, as already explained, cogteibitted to a certain extent to the tise : 
; in prices in India. ; 
Statenient ahowiny the Dovelinpniont of Credit in bmdia, 3 f 
| | 3 ; 
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| ' Terror oy Carrran 45 4 CAUR. 
eantng bet 838. ‘The import of capital has been suggested as a fuctor contributing to thu a. 
rit of prices. Itis held that some part of the new capital entered the country 
inthe form of goods, and that the heavy demand for Council Bills also shows 
thata large part came in the form of what is, in reality, money, The great a 
exporting firma found inwecessary and remunerative to bring more capital into wo 
India from abroad, Mr. J. M. Keynes put forward tle theory that “ apart from 
‘the fluctuations of the seasons, the Incian level of prices is most influenced at the 
present time by the extent to which Murope makes her investments there."* Tt is 
understood that Mr. Keynes has recently modified his position to some extent, and 
ing that the influence lias been appreciable, he is inclined to think 





while still belies of 

that the inflience of foreign investinents las been exaggerated. We were unable in Sei 
‘our tours to obtain any satisfactory evidence from merchants and bankers which ) 
would suggest any import of capital, sulliciently great to influence the Indian 


Ya 
aa 

a price lirvval to an appreciable extent and which would lead us to believe that the 
a . import of capital is a principal cause of the recent rise in the cost of living in India. 
ite 





| lt was not possible to obtain reliable statistics showing that any large amount —- 
5 of eapital lias been imported int 3 | 
difficult to say how much of thin capital actually came to India and how much 
t went to-other countries in which the Banks had agencies. In 1890, the total] 
: capital was £6,883,707; in 1995, £7,003,082; in 1900, £11,802,735; in 1903, 
£14.498,364: in 1905, £15.203,097 , in 1907, £16,071,281 ; in 1909, £18,952,408 : 
and in 1916, £21,384,557. | 
“Fenport of exspital 599. There are no duta from which even an approximate estimate of the amount 
of foreign capital imported into Tnrlia year by year cbuild be- mae, The state- 
ment on page 447 of Vol, TV, Statistics, showing the balance of trade and the amount 
of Council bills, should give indications of an import of capital, if there were any. The 
figures in the last two columns tend, however, to cancel each other over a series of 
years, indicating that it is only the profits of earlier investments and the savings 
ef Europeans working in India whieh have been reinvested, and that not much 
fresh capital has been imported during the period under enquiry. The general 
conclusions seem to be (1) that, judging at least from the incomplete data. avail- 
able and from the views of leading merchants and bankera of Bombay, Caloutta. 
Madras, Cawnpore, and elsewhere, the import of capital has not been of sucli 
magnitude duriig the period uniler enquiry as to influence Indian prices to any 
large extent, and (2) that the rise is to be attributed to- other causes of greater 
importarice than the import of capital. 


» India. It is true that the Exchange Banks 
iderably during the last two decades; but it is c. 






































Iseosrrtos or as Exponr pury on POODGRAINS—WOULD IT REDUCE PRICES 

ASD WOULD IT EE DESIRABLE. 1 
; export duty should be levied on feod-graina inorder to lower the level of fnod 
prices in India, The following statement shows the outturn, exports-and per- 
centuge of the latter to the former. for rive, wheat and other kinds of food-grains 
in British India, exéluding Burma. Another statement is also appended, showing 
the exports and imports of the different kinds of food-grains,. A study of these 
figures res ahows that the percentage of exporte to thus total production is ordmarily 
very. arnall ane that ia yeurs af famite, it: dwindles to a stil! smaller fignre 
indeed. Thus, in 1897-98 1b was only -86, in 1000-01, "89 and in 1008-09, 1°61, 
while in exceptionslly favyournble yeire it does not rise minch above 4 per. cent. 
In 1891-02; it was only 3°7)in 1904-05, 40 dnd in 1911-12, 44. Tp was only in 
two yoats out of the long period. from 1891-92 to 1911-12 that thefoodsupply in 
* Reownt Foonomic Events in Tadia—J-M. Keynet—Kircnrunio Jnurnal, March 1909, page 87 
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cuse. VIL] IMPOSITION OF AN EXPORT DUTY ON POODGRADNS, ETC, 07 
India proper schailr iol short of requirements,and had to be supplemented by 





mporting more from outside than was exported out of the country. Taemiost of 
the other years, except those which were especially favourable, the quantity ex- 
ported was made good This 





to an appreciable extent by imports from outside, 

was probably the effect of the export of a considerable quantity of the finer 
kinds of food-grains to the immense benefit of the producers; while the require- 
ments of those, who could not affogl the finer stuffs, were niet in their interests 
hy the importation of cheaper kinds of grain: from Burma anc other countries. 
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241. The firsp conclusion, which suggesta itself from a study of the figures 
contained in the foregoing table, is that the prohibition of exports im years of 
famine would not ensure such a relatively large addition to the atovk of lood- 
grains as would bring down their prices to any remarkable extent, Kwven if 
prices were to fall sabstantially, one effect oF it would he fo tax the people of Burma 
and other localities, that heve «surplus, forthe benefit of the people of the famine 
stricken areas, as it is they who woulll practically pay the whole of the export 
duty. ‘The objections to this course are obvious. ‘There would also be no object 
in fetaining the finer qualities of fo Od-grains in the country when in exchange 
for them much larger quantities of inferior grain well suited for the consumption 
of « great number of the people could be obtamed from other countries. 

249 The economic argunmierits against an export duty cannot be dismissed as 
academica}. ‘The wffect of foreign trade generally is to steady prices in India of 
¢he commodities entering into International commerce, preventing them from 
falling to a level lower than that at which the commodities can be profitably 
exported, or from rising to 4 level higher than that at which they can he profitably 
wnported. The vatiations in prices are, thus, greatest im those commodities which 


are Hob affected by European trade, e.g., Jowar, Bajra, Ragi, ete. (ode para. 93, 


Chapter 1V}. The export trade clearly encourages production and creates the 
reserve whick is drawn tpon m times of scarcity, This reserve actually 
to prevent prices rising to the extent that they wonld otherwise do. 
If a prohibitive export duty were to be levied in goo years, the stocks of grains 


‘would wecumulate ‘snd grain prices would fall. The cultivators, who form about 


two-thirds of the population of India would be poorer by the diflerence between 
the price that would prevail after the imposition of the prohibitryve export 
duty and that which they would lave otherwise obtamed. [t wonid, therefore, 
be a Joss to India if any cheek were to be put upon exports. Burma, which 
lepends Jargely upon its exports of ice to India proper and other countries, 
specially in times of famine and the Punjab with its wheat-growers would suffer 
particularly. | 

243. Another fact to be remembered is that, if there is a fal] in prices, it would 
no longer be profitable to cultivate the inferior lands, which would then soon 
go ont of cultivation, and there would be a permanent decrease in the produce 
of food-grains in India, and in consequence a rise In the prices. ) 
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CHAPTER Vill. 


World-factors—Causes affecting all countries of the world 


IsceEAse IN THE WORLD'S DEMAND FOR COMMODITIES. 


244. The following statement shows the world’s production of the important tuerease im de- 
food-graing, cotton and sugar, from 1895 to 1910. A study of these figuresshows tims, 
that, disregarding decreases in individual years, the effect of which could 
have only been temporary, the world’s supply of these commodities has been 
steadily increasing and at’a greater speed than the population of the world as a 
whole, Still prices have risen practically throughout the world during the 
period included in the table, It is not, therefore, a decrease in tle supply 
whioh could have led to an increase in the general price level in the world's 
markets. The question then arises, has the demand for commodities in 
reneral increased so materially as to cause such a substantial increase in the general 
prices of the world? There has undoubtedly been a great increase in the effective 
demand for commodities owing (1) to a higher standard of living consequent on the 
general prosperity of the world, (2) to the increased use of food-grains in manufac: 
tures, (9) to the sinking of large amounts of capital on the construction of new 
railways, and on other industrial enterprises, (4) to the opening up of new lands in 
all parts of the world, (5) to the transfer of a large amount of labour from areas of 
low standard of food consumption to industrial countries with a higher standard 
of consumption, (6) to the great wars that have taken place in quick succession 
since 189# and (7) to the activity of the most prosperous nations of the world m 

jncréasing their army and navy, operations which have undoubtedly stimulated 
consumption of all classes of Commodities, But it is difficult to allocate the share 
of the increase in prices due to the increased demand, 





World's production of wnportant foodgrains, cotton and sugar. 
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Increzasen Surety or Goup rrom THE, Wornn'’s Moses. 





245. In recent years the production of gold has inerease 

unknown before. A new golden era may be said to lave aninenoed with the 
discovery uf the Transvaal gold fields and the development of the cyanide process 
invented by Mesars McArthur and Forrest, a process which has rendered possible 
the exploitation of the lower grade: ores, trom which, but for the invention, gold 
could not have been profitably extractel. The value of gold like other com- 
modities is sanbiect to the law of supply and demand, and if the supply of gold 
becomes abundant it must decrease in yalue, and being the standard by which the 
value of all other commodities in the world’s markets is measured, a decrease in 
the valne of gold necessarily means u mse in the price: of all other commodities. 





248, The fall in the value of gold, as pointed out by Jevons, is only gradual and 
gentle, ** Far from taking place with sudden and painful starts, flinging the rich 
headlong to wn lower etation atic shinkinyz the groundwork of socety, tot hing ia 
more intitious, slow and mperceptible. [1 is insidious: because we are accustomed 
to use the atandard a4 rvariable, and to measure the changes of other things hy it, 
and @ rize in the price of any article, when observed, is naturally attributed to a 
hinndred wther causes than the true.one. Ib is slow, becanse the total accumula- 
tions of gald in-use are but little Increased by the additions of ary one or of several 
years. It is imperveptilile, because the slow rise of prices due to gold deprecia- 
tion is disturbed by march sudden and vonsiderable, but temporary, fluctuations, 
es, ani are by ne tneans a novelty,"” Jevons 
oalenlated that, conseqnent on the American and Australion gold discoveries, the 
average fall in the purchasing power of gold measured by the change in the prices 


4. 








‘af ao" Chief" articles, betwee 1845-50: aml! 1800-62, was l4 per cent., and measured 


hy 4 ° minor * articles, 64 per cent, The total average fall he estimated at # 
per cent,, Or the average fac ol prices at 10} per cent, 


7. It is also interesting to note that of thirty recent writers on the causes of 
sia is rise ia prices, no less than 17 have attributed the advance of prices mainly to 
thia inorease of the gold supply, while four others regard this canse as of 
secondary importance, 


248, The Massachusetts Commission on the Gost of Living believed that “* fhe 
prinury cause of the world-wide advance of prices since 1807 is the increase of the 
gold sapyfy, which has reduced the purchasing poweroft money and brought about 
ia corresponding 1 increase of valnes, measured In money, im all the leading com- 
mercial States, and, at least in the United States, has served as the basis for avast 
extension of onedlit.”’ 





240, Professor E.R. A. Seligman, Columbia University, United States of 
America, eummarises his views on the rise of prices as follows :—“Tt is obvious 
that, apart from the mimor oscillations in any one commodity, a general change 
in the bevel of prives ean be & explained only by a cause which attaches equally to 
all prices: Now, price In general i¢ value expressed | m terms of money: hence 
general change in the price level means a change in the valne of money. But 
the value of money, like the value of everything else, depends onthe relation of 
the supply of mioney to the demand for money. From the point of view of ad 36h 
the answer is easy. ‘The stamlard of the civilized world is now, and has n for 
some time, gold... Gold, in other words, is being turned out in ack: enor- 
mous quantities that it is falling in walne. But a fall in the value of gold, 
other things being equal, is tantamount to a rise in general prices.” 
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nay. VIII. | ischzasen SUPPLY OF GOLD PROM THE WORLD'S MIVES. 101 
250; The majority of the United States Wages and Prices Committee reported elias Sia - 
in 1011 as follows ;— F vane" 


“ While the actual increase in the werld's gold supply has been very great, i 
i merease in the eredit bused upon gold tins far exceeded it, Sone of our best | 
seonomists estimate that there is an increase in credit of from 3 to 4, to 1 in gold. 

7 seems ¢ertain, therefore, that this enonnons increase m the standard by which 
all other commodities are measured has surpassed the normal increase required for 
the growing volume of the world’s business, and if this be trne, the result must 
be « eheapening of the standard with a cansequent advance in price. In other 
words, the recent increase in prodnetion of the standard of value, brmging with 11 
a still greater increase in credit, has of necessity decreased the value of the standard 
and thereby increased the price of the commodities which it mensures. To what 
extent) this inorease of gold production: hus influericed prides cannot, of course, be 

etermined, but that it has been an clement in bringing about an increase in the 
world’s prices cannot, we think, be denied,"’ | 


951, The niinority of the Committee who differed substantially from the opinion 
of the majority in other respects remarked a2 tollows-;— 











‘* We agree with the majority that the increase in gokt supply has affected 
the prices of commodities, and also in their ntatems wnt that it @ * not the dumi- 
tant, or even a principal cause of the rise of prices.’ We are glad to be able. ta 
concur with the majority in a matter of such vital interest," 


** That there has heen a tise in the prives throughout the world seema ta be 
nial but the extent of the rise has not been the same everywhere."’ 

‘England being practically a free-trade country, would slow more aceu- 
rately the general level of the advances in the price of commodities of the world 
cated by the increased production of gold. To what extent the rise in the price 
of commodities in England has been affected by causes other than the increased 
production of golil, we are unable tu say, but if will hardly be assumed that 
there was 10. other exttse,” 


** Had increased money supply been a large factor in advancing prices, we 
do not see why it should not act with equal force npon all cammodities under like 
conditions as to supply and demand, 


259. The following statemont shows the annual average production of gold in stuttsties of pro- 
4he world from 1493 up to I800 in different groups of years, and thereafter, incled af eel 
year by year. from 1891-1012. ‘These statistics show that thera has been an 
enormous increase ja the protuetion of goid, especially during the fast decade. 

In the five years ending 1890, the annual average was only twenty-three millions. 
In the next five years, 1891—1596, it rose to thirty-three millions, and in 1896— 
1900 to fifty-three millions. Durmg the years 1900—1902, (here was a decline 
im the annual output of the Transvaal mines owing to the Boer War, but the 
avenigé of the -five years, 1001—1905, for tle whole world rose to sixty-six 
millions. In thenext quinquemnium ending with 1910, the annual average ontput 
rose to eighty-nine millions, The figures for the Lust two years have been 
obtained from the Mining and Engineering Journal of New York. These figures 
show a decrease in the oupput of 1911, but it is believed that the figures given 
in thie journal are under-estimites and that when the United States Mint Reports, 

from which the figures for the other years have. been taken are available, they 
sey ciciv wi couddotell Taszoan ia she eat tieo'9oaia Kleu: The increase, therefore, 
isa remarkable one. During the twenty-two years ending with 1912 the total & 
output has been more than thirteen hundred ninety-four millions sterling against 
a total production of about sixteen hundred and thirty-seven millions since the = 
iecoreny: of America in the fifteenth century up to 1890, according to the ‘sz 
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estimates of Soetbeet down to 1850 and of the Master of the United States” Mint 
since that year up to 1910 and those of the Mining and Engineering Journal of 
New York for 1911 ond 1912, 





Production oj gold inthe world since the discovery of America. 
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253, The whole of the gold produced each year does not, of course, go into 
currency. The usages of gold are generally held to be four, viz., (a) for the arts, 
(6) for hoarding, (¢) for circulation, and (d) for bank reserves, The supply as 
regards the arts. has clearly no effect on prices, and if gold is hoarded it has 
much the same effect on prices as if tt had remoined a Se tei Tt & only 
the amount used as currency and that held in bank reserves that have an 
effect on prices. 

254, It is difficult to make a satisfactory estimate of the gold consumed in 
the arts and the industries, Many distinguished euthorities have made mnvestiga- 
tions in this matter from time to tone, but have not been able to come to any satis 
factory conclusion. Upon the information available, the United States Mint has 
made an estimate of the annual consumption in the arts and the industrics of 
the world, excluding Asia ond Africa. These estimates are, however, sdmittedly 
inconsistent and tneatisfactory in many respects. Prof. W. T. Layton, 
Newmarch Memorial Jecturer in Statistivs of the University College, London, says, 
‘large quantities (of gold) are used by industries of various kinds—the proportion. 
which finds its wav into the arts, as compared with the amount used aa currency 
being dependent on the extent of the demand for gold as material at the current 
value of gold. It is difficult to ascertain how much of the worli’s supply is nse 
im industry, for gokl is contmanlly transferred from one employment to another, 
But a recent estimate by the Master of the United States’ Mint shows that in 1907 


the new material deed for industrial purposes throughout the world amounted to. 


about one-third of the world's production 3 in that year.* But this estimate has 
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very little basis, and it is largely a matter of conjecture how far the enormous : 
jmorease in the world’s gold supply has had the effegt of stimulating gold using “i 
industries,” , le 
955. It is also difficnlt to frame any reliable cstimate of the total quantity of fontng oe 
vold hoarded in the different countries of the world, The net amount of gold” 
imported into India from 1898-99 bo 1011-1912 has amounted to £110,000,000- 
This with the total output of gold in India itself during the period gives a total 
of £140,000,000 28 the value of gold absorbed in India during the fourteen years. 
Almost the whole of it, with the exception of only a few millions held in the 
eurrency and other reserves and in active circulation, has been hoanded, In ul 
other words, India alone has hoarded about fifteen per cent; of the world’s 
production of gold during the fourteen years ending 1911-12. There are many | 
other countries also, Egypt in particular, which have hoarded large amounts. . 
The amount of gold absorbed by Egypt during 1890 to 1910 has been estimated F 
at £39,000, 000, | | 
256, ‘The table below shows the additions in gold to the Bank and other re- Mereese me See 7 
served af some important countries during the twenty-one years, 1890—1910, difterem) eoumtrles, | 
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Additions in golil to tha Bank and other reserves of some important countries 
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BankofFrawe -  - + = ¥ 74,510,000 | 156,060,000 
BankofSpnin .  - + + + 13,485,000 | 16,301,000 
Bankof Netherlands . 1 = « 3,730,000 | 10,891,000 
National Bank of Belgium 4 - = « 4,529,000} 5,087,000 
Bank oft Italy . “ " - . | $3,670,000 

BankofNepls . 0.) es 15,702,000 | 8,091,000 ' 
BankotSiely . .§ «© - 2,261,000 
BeankofRusia . «© «© «+ = 90,275,000 | 130,288,000 
‘National BankofRoumunia. ==, 1,444,000 | 4,759,000 
National Bank of Bulgaria - 3. - r 1,254,000) 
National Bank of Servis i cs 992,000) 
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257. Information regarding the net additions to the stock of gold im these 
coumtries, te. the met imports plus the production of gold. is not, however, 
available for all of them. The table below gives the Imformation only for those 
coumtmes for which it is available. 





Net additions to the stocks of Gold i important countries for whack statustica 
are avaiable. 


(to hundreds of (honsands of pounils sterling.| 
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Yoana, Kinedou, |  Bbstes. 
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18,3 
12.0 
16,4 
| 
124 
172 
24,2 
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45,3 
30,6 
46,5 
48,6 
56,7 
GL 
76,1 
80,7 
77.8 
69.6 
415 
45,4 
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+7.) + 41,6. 
199. | +10 | 415.8 
. 5 + 1S5 
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1X. .| HS +151 
90S. +5 +19,3 
10h. +8: | +93 
1a. «| +44 +412 
maT +42 +362 
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258, The net amount of gold absorbed in these countries, during the yearg 
1s8f0—1010, for purposes other than increasing the bank and other reservea may 
thi be deduced from tiie two foregoing tables. 








Beiiddition to “Addithon ty  ** absorption 
Meek of gokl feerrr. for otenr puar. 


| | Pa. 
United Kingdom =. « + « 4 « 215,200,000) 13,807,000 | 101,393,000 
United StatesofAmericn . «0. Ss | 276,900,000 | 202,790,000  74:110,000 
Germany - + ee ee | FE 000,000 | 20,526,000 | 123-474-000 
Frante : : i . | 205,700,000 | 79,579,000 | 196,191.00 | 
Waly.  - + ow eg | 80/700,000 |—-10,041,000 | 40.721.000 
India eee eR ee ee 128,600,000) 6,500,000 | 120,100,000 





tien te ftanb 259. Thus, these few countries alone have alisorbed for other Purposes, more than 
r £585.000,000 of gold durmg the twenty-one years. azainst «a total produce of 
we £1,233,000 in the whole world, The United States Mint gives the following 





; Torar. , | 399,100,000 313,161,000 | 585.999.0000 
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imcreased demand for gold as currency not only in consequence ofanextra- 
onlinary growth of business in countries in which banking and oredit has not 
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estimates of the total amount of gold diverted from monetary use or so Se | 








Tudustrial conaumption in the world except Asia and Africa. 196,900,000 a! 
India * " 5 4 « . ' ® ‘ 89,000,000 . 
Egypt © o« «© os . . { . 70,000), (0000 


J apt # = i ii - . im: rT i | pet AMM) - 
South America . a ewe «ot 70,500.00) | 
Mexico 4 . ‘ ; . - : , ; {00,000 | 

Tora, . 406, FO MM | 


This clearly shows that, out of the world’s total production of gold, the | 
amount utilised for the purposes of currency and bank reserves isconsiderably 
less than half the total quantity of the gold produced. | 

260. It should be remembered that in recent years there has been Ai Increased demand 

for told us carremey. 


developed to the same extent as in the most advanced countries of Western 
Europe and the United States; but also becanse many countries in which silver 
was formerly the standard of value have recently adopted gold as their legal 
standard. Thus, Costa Rica adopted a gold standard in 1896, Russia anil 

Japan in 1897, Equador im 1900, Panama and Columbia in 1903 and Mexico in 

1905. With the increase in gold production, there has thus heen a large increase 

in the demand for gold currency, 

961, Argentina and Brazil have also accumulated during the last decade heavy Aecamaien ot 
reserves of gold as the basis for their paper currencies. The stock in the Con america, 
version fund and in the National Bauk of Argentina is estimated to have increased 
during the 10 years ending with December 1910 by £42.400,000. The stock in 
the conversion fund of Brazil 1s also estimated to have increased dunng the same 
period hy £18,200,000. Uruguay has also imported 4 large amount of gold during 
this period, but it is believed most of this has ultimately reached Argentina. 

Director Roberts of the United States Mint says -—“ It is probably fair to estimate 
that altogether South America during the second period has increase! its gold 
holdirigs by the amounts now in the conversion funds of Argentina and Brazil, 
or, in round figures, £70,500,000.. This gold has been taken for the reorganization 
of monetary systems. It has not entered into cirenlation nor has’ there been any 
material increase in the ansount of paper currency outstanding.” — | | 


262, * The use of golil as a reserve against paper currency, thus affording a . 
stable hasis for the exchanges, is undoubtedly beneficial to trade and industry 
and particularly favourable to international trade and jnvestments, bat the | 
influence of development in tliese new countries, chiefly devoted to agnculture [ 


and the production of raw materials, would seem to be for a downward rather 
than an upward movement of world prices, The exports of Brazil and Argentina Tn 
consist of coffee, cocoa, rubber, tabacco, cotton, wheat, corn, linseed,. wool, 1 
hides und leather, live stock and meats, all of which commodities are important | 
factors in price tables, Although the market course of these producta has been ‘ " 
upward, the influence of these countries upon their prices has been nomistakably | 
downward.” ° 

993. Gold com is no longer accumulated in a few important centres, hut is Direet ettect « : 
hocoming diffused all over the world. ‘The total amount of goods and services dad on prec st 
that have to be paid for throughout the world in any year is, however, so vast that very grew; 
the annual addition to the gold currency of the world would be but trifling. | 
Taking Clearing House returns into account, in 1907 alone the transactions of the 
VOL. I. p 
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London Clearing Banks amounted to £12,730,000,000 and of the German Clearing 
Houses to £2.218,000,000, Paris Clearing Houses to £1,036,000,000, the Clearing 
Houses of the five principal cities of the United States to £29,836,000,000, a 
total of £45,820,000,000. The total transactions of the world would thus 
amount to many thousands of million pounds sterling. Compared with this, the 
annual additions to the gold currency of the world would be very small indeed 
and would not raise general prices by more than a very small fraction of 
1 per cent. at the most. The effect would also not be cumulative, for when the 
first influence of the addition had once been exercised in producing a trifling 
rise of world’s prices, the higher price level would absorb the enhanced stock of 
money, in conducting the same vohime of transactions as before, at the higher 
level of prices, The direct effect of the increased production of gold in raising 
prices is not, therefore, very great, It is only by its indirect effect in enlarging 
the volume of credit to a substantial extent that its effect on prices becomes 
appreciable. 


Statement showing the Clearing Hotiae trankactions of some cities and countries of the world. 
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DEVELOPMENT oF CrEnrT. 


264. The importance of the development of oredit aa affecting world’s price 
levels has been emphasised of late by many economista and writers on prices. 
The “ Statist " said— | 

“What really does determine prices is credit. Prices mse when thera is an 
vagerness to buy; prices fall when there is an unwillingness to buy; in other 
words, when credit is good, prices are high; when credit is bad, prices are low. 
Credit, in ita turn, is determined partly by the general feeling of the times, and 
partly by the ability or inability of the banks to lend freely.” 

245, There can be no doubt that in the world of business the organisation 
output of credit has been supported and facilitated by the increased supply 
of gold, but it has been actually brought into play by a combination of 
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increased credibility and an mereased demand for credit resulting from a great 
development of profitable economic enterprises upon a larger business scale 
simultaneously in anumber of new areas of enterprise. 


206. A most important cause for the increased credibility is that. « large !ereased credibility, 
proportion of modern businesses has taken a financial form that makes thetr 
assets available as security for credit. The substantial e¢onomio resources of a 
country, its rich and fertile lands, its houses, factories and other buildings, 
its machinery and planta, the materials, finished commodities and the goodwill 
which form the marketable wealth of a community, constitute the chief basis 
of the credit which bankers and others create and supply. Until comparatively 
recent times, only real property in a few secure countries and a very few forms 
of personal property were available as efiective pledges. One of the principal 
reasons why so many private businesses have reconstituted themselves as Joint- 
stock Companies, and why the corporate form has been taken by almost all 
large new capitalistic enterprises, is that, thereby, they are enabled to utilise 
their stocks and shares as’a credit basis. The general result has been that im 
recent years a Tapidly increasing proportion of the aggregate wealth of most 
communities lias become available as bank security. 

267. The opening up of large new, genuine areas of over-seas investment Reatemned Reeiten 
has generally given a stimulus to that profitable business which, with brief and 
partial interruptions, has prevailed since the middle of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. The capitalistic development in Argentina, Brazil 
and other South American countries, the discovery of natural values in 
North-West Canada, the immense impetus given to the mining, metal and 
other manufacturing industries of the United States, the entering of Japan 
upon.a new industrial career, really account for the increased demand for credit. 
An immense quantity of this credit has been manufactured in America, the 
population, wealth and business deyelopment of which have proceeded with 
unprecedented celerity during the last fifteen years. In other civilised countries 
of the world, the desire to participate, to the utmost extent, in the exploitation 
of the rich, newly discovered resources of distant lands and in the profitable 
home trade resulting therefrom, has brought about an abundant use of the 


machinery of credit. 
998. In a paper which he read before the Royal Statistical Society in “ir George Paish's- 


December 1910, to which reference has been made elsewhere, Sir George Paish invented S euee 


gave the following statistics of the capital subscribed in London for investment eee 
in Colonial and foreign countries up to the end of 1907 and during each of the 

three years 1908, 1909 and 1910. Of the total amount subscribed, 53 per cent. 

laa been invested in the Americas, 16 per cent. in Asia, 14 per cent. in Africa, 

12 per cent, in Australasia and 6 per cent, in the continent of Europe. The 

total amount for each of the different continents has been as follows :— 











= Up ta 1907, 1005-10. 


£ f 
America (North and South) . . | 1,985,599,000 | 1,700,000,000 
‘See! ne STL 415,490,000 100,000,000 
Africa. oom 411,550,000 455,000,000 
Australasia. . ’ . : $60,878,000 
Europe . , s = . 101,622,000 
Tora . | 3,192,000,000 
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jn estimating the total amount which Great Britain has supplied to other nations 
Sir George Paish took no account of the large sum, termed private 
capital, which is employed abroad by the British people in @ variety of ways 
auch os the purchase of lond, loans on mortgage, deposits In banks, branch 
manuiacturing, mereantile and trade undertakings, ete. Hi these be meluded, 
the total suni, tnvested in other countries, would amount, according to him, to 
£3,500,000,000. An idea of the enormous magnitude of the demand for credit, 
in recent years, may be formed from the fact that no lees than £517,000,000 
were subscribed in London alone for investment in colonial and foreign countries 
and that of this, a very-sma!l portion was taken up by European countries, and 
tliat the investmentol the three years is more than one-sixth of the total amount 
fouml by England for the same purpose ap to the end of 1910. 

ogg. Along with the expansion of credibility, the main basi# of credit, there has 
hea a great extension and improvement of the banking and fmancial system, 
which has penetrated into fresh countries and into fresh strata of population. 
The following statement shows the growth of banking capital and deposits in 
England, Germany, France and the United States of America. A study of these 
figures will show that the growth of banking capital and deposits also has been 
enormous during the lest fifteen years. 


Growth of Banking and deposits in Banks in Tnlia compared with that of the moet advanced 
countries of the world, 
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97(). The enormows inerease in the production of gold has been acoompanied by 
an increase in the prevailing rate of interest,.as Indicated by the following table. 
This haa led not a few to believe that, money not having become cheaper, the 
infinence of an abundant supply of gold on prices has been counteracted by other 
stronger forces. The development of credit ia not, however, nsaally brought 
ahout by a lowering of the rate of interest but by an increase in the demand for 
evedit, Qredit may be dearer, notwithstanding a lage increase in the gold 
sipply which, ih ortinary citcametances, enables a larger credit to be created. 
What has actually happened is that the expansion of the deniand for couivicbue 
been so great that, in spite ofthe tendency uf abundant gold in lowering its price, 
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that price has actually risem, and in spite of the rise, the enhanced demand has 
been maintained. The actual rate of mterest also depends, m some measure, 
npon the estimates formed in men’s minds of what the future production of capital 
will be, so that, in optimistic times, a high rate of interest is prevalent, the 
reverse being the case when pessimistic views hold the field, Because there 
existed genuine causes for trade prosperity and good profits, business men were 
willing and able to pay high prices for money which they reckoned they could 
put to profitable use, ‘The inoreased demand for credit and the consequent mse 
in the rate of interest ar¢ due to the wonderful expansion of industrial enter- 
prises which began more than a decade ago, and to the fact that the whiole 
world is now looked apon as 4 field for safe investment, 


' Statement of Average holdings of gold and disconnt rates 1m the mel i ortan! coumlnes. 
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OF WAES ON Prices. 


971. Another important factor which has contributed largely to the ise Great wars have 
oj prices is the great wars which have taken place in qnick suec sion during the last to the rise of pres priees. 


fifteen years. In periods of war, a large part of the supplies of capital and labour, 
which would otherwise be devoted to the extension of railways, the opening up 
of new lands, the erection of factories, etc., is diverted to unproductive purposes, 
and at the same time consumption is stimulated by the expenditure involved by 
the wars. The wars with Napoleon raised the cost of living enormously during the 
early years Of the nineteenth century. Tn the same way, the Crimean war, the 
Indian Mutiny,the Italian war, the American Civil war and the German wars 
with Denmark, Austria and France prevented prxiuotion from overtaking 
consumption andeaused prices to be maintained at a high level, notwithstand- 
ing the immenseimprovements in the methods of transportation and of prodnetion 
that took place during the period. In the eighties, a pendod al wibrokew peace 
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occurred, railways were built up ona vast scale, immense tracts of new lands were 
opened up and production was increased hy leaps and bounds, and the progress 
of science permitted the world’s output of goods to be transported from the pro- 
ducing to the consuming districts at a rapidly declining cost. Thus a long period 
af peace contributed, in no small measure, to the abnormally low cost of living 
i tle nineties. In 1898. the long period of peace was broken by the Spanish- 
American war, Following upon this came the South African war and, not long 
after this, the Russo-Japanese war. These struggles caused an unproductive 
expenditure of about nine hundred millions of pounds sterling, stimulated 
consmuption and prevented production tio keep pace with the growth of demand. 
The result was o great wereasein demand in proportion to the supply and a 
marked advance in the prices of commodities. 


272. “The first thing,"’ said Sit Francis Webster, an eminent business: 
man of long experience, at the last meeting of the British Association, ‘‘to break: 
the calm ........ and upparently to arrest what seemed an endless downward 
course of prices was the American-Spanish war. The first thing to move the price 
of anch articles as cotton and leather goods—I speak of such things as I know— 
was the war demand for these: The Boer war and Russo-Japanese war followed 
in quick anccession. There was feverish activity in many articles, with great 


consumption and great waste, and great displacement of capital. The stocks of 


many articles have never recovered the drain on them. Jy our own local 
business. stocks of heavy linen goods, that had lain and weighed down the market 
for years, were swept out. The same thing happened with heavy cotton goods, 
and the demand for saddlery could hardly be met. The same canusemust have 
Baeiaesy similar effects in many other branches of trade, -The higher level is 
in evidence in every kind of product, whether in raw material or manufactured 
goods: The security ‘begotten of long peace has been lost, and there seems 
little prospect of its early recovery. Warlike expenditure has been growing 
apace. Nothing nearer to a state of war, withont war, has perhaps ever been 
seen. Alarm follows alarm. Expenditure topsexpenditure in the most onerous 
of all peace pursuits in the gigantic preparation for war.’’ 


279. The wastage of capital may be illnstrated from the present war in 
Eastern Europe. Allowmg for food and ammunition consumed by the 
belligerents and the property destroyed by them, together with the additional 


expenditure on some 460,000 men who were already under arms before 


mobilisation, the weekly loss of capital comes to # million Sterling. Moreover, 
every able-bodied man, killed or wounded in war, constitutes another loss of 

capital, A recent writer has assessed the loss of each man at £250, assum 
that the aveTage conscript tan earn £25.a year, and that his lifeis worth 10 years” 
purchase. The following is the estimate of the cost of the belligerents, excluding 
the loss of lives, and the total asian debt of each State, as published in the 
‘“Stateaman’s Year- Book. 7 














Estimeted monthly ‘Total 
— Min by dhe fold. aut | 
= (90 days), a bbe 
£ £ 
Bulgaria « 4 ® " i al S00), 000 4.000,000 oq AT 876 
Sevier tle 200.000 3,000,000 26,937,320 
Montenegro a a * | 40,000 600,000 250,000 
Turkey , . . 500,000 7,500,000 131,173,879 
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974. The destruction of wealth involved in many recent, wars has been accom- thereased expendl~ 
panied by an enormous increase of expenditure on armaments throughout the fine a 
world. This involves a double waste from. the standpoint of the production of 
marketable goods. On the one hand, it has removed millions of able-bodied 
workers from productive employments into the military and naval services, On 
the other, it has caused millions of industria] workers to expend their labour in 
making military and naval apparatuses instead of making the goods upon which the 
money spenton armaments would have been spent had it been left in the pockets 
of the tax-payers or been applied by governments to productive services. 

Thus war and militariam, involving expenditure upon an increasing scale, are 
responsible, for no inconsiderable part, of the rise of prices by the waste of the 
productive forces they involve. 


OTHER CAUSES. 

975, The influence of industrial and commercial combinations upon the volume of tuftvenes of indice 
production should also be noticed, The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, otal couibenatiewts 
Pools and other forms of trade combination or agreement must also have con- , = 
tributed to the rise of prices. The normal result of the formation of combmes ts ts i gee 
to restrict the rate of production, making it lower than it would have been under _ | 
the influence of free competition, Then, thereisa great and growing waste mvolved hvariea. 
in the struggle to market the goods that are produced, In every country there... 
is a rapid increase in the proportion of persons engaged in trying to sell the goods. em Seale ge 
Nor can we ignore the heavy expenditure upon luxurious goods and services which aif 
is absorbing an increasing share of the general Income in the richest countries. 

The sinking of a large and growing proportion of newly created capita! and labour 
of the world in new and backward countries, means the application of a 
vast amount of productive energy to kinds of work, the full fruitiulness of 
which takes a long period of time to mature. If several hundreds of millions of 
fresh capital each year, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu- 
factutes, have gone into laying the deep foundations for a future career of agri- 
culture and manufacture in backward lands, we should expect that this restriction 
of immediate productivity would have some not inconsiderable influence in raising 
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27; The rapid growth of over-seas investments has involved immigration tmmigration. 
during the last fifteen years from Europe into the countries of North and South 
America and elsewhere of enormous masses of manual labourers, which means 
a large transfer of working population from food production in Europe on a low 
far higher standard of food consumption. 

277, The mileage of new railways now under construction in agricultural Consimetion of 
countries ia greater than it has been for many years, and the influx of settlers is auzillary werk. 
ona vast scale, The progress of railway construction at such a rapid rate is bemng 
followed by other auxiliary works, namely, the building of farm houses, the laying 
out of towns, the construction of roads, ete., and it is no wonder that consump- 
tion should imerease more rapidly than production. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
‘xamination of the supply of and demand for some important commodities, 


278. Apart from the causes mentioned in the last three chapters, which 
affect prices of commodities generally, there are, it ts well known, causes which 
affect partioular commodities or clusses of commodities. Otherwise, the variations 
in the price level of the different commodities would have been the same instead 
of being widely different, as they are. Indealmg with the causes which have led to 
the rise of prices, it 1s, therefore, necessary to. examine each commodity separately, 
Tt will, however, neither be convenient, nor teresting, to deal exhaustively with 
all the commodities included in the long price-lst published with the report; and . 
it will be sufficient af the cuuses affecting some important commodities only are 
explained. The commodities dealt with below are;—rice, wheat, sugar, cotton, 
jute, hides and gkina and ghee and milk, 





hice. 


Endia's surpins of 279, India, Including Borme, produces a little less than hull the world’s output 
of rice and has, in nermal years, A large surplus available for other countries. More 
than three-fourths of this surplus is, however, ordinarily contributed by Burma, 
though it produces only abghtly more than one-tenth of the total amount growl 
in Indin. ‘The area under the cultivation of rice in Burma is growing rapidly 
every year and it can generally spare four-fifths of its rice for other countries 
anti for India proper, when the supply is deficient there. India proper grow 
An enormous quantity of rice, butdn the absence of any large expansion of the 
growth, consumption is overtaking production. Ih favourable years, it can spare 
for other countries only about 2 per cent, of tts total production, but m unfayour- 
ahle years the production is insufficient to meet even its own internal demand, 
sonmiueli so that a large quantity haa to beimported from Burma to make aod the 
deficiency. In Indio proper, by far the largest quantity is grown in Bengal, but 4 
tlie area is not expanding, jute being the more favourite crop with the cultivator, ! 
A considerable portion of the surplus of India, asa whole, is usually exported to 
Europe, where it is used for food and for the manufacture of spirits and starch, o 
and haste compete with the vice of other countnes and with a number of other | 
grains, vamely, outs, rye and maize, and even with beet and potatoes. The 
other important countries to Which Indian rice ta exported are Ceylon. the Straits, 
Mauritins, Reunion, Hast Afmea, Brazil and the West Indies, where it forms the 











chief article of food of the Chinese and the other Asiatic ravea, Japan algo i 
sometimes imports Indian rice, although it prows 4 cotsiderable quantity itself, | 


but when tlie crops are deficient it has to fall back upon the rice grown in Burnin 
and other eastern cotintries. ‘The demanil for Indian nce im foreign countries 
is thus always fairly lorge and the prices in Indin depend more on the Indian 
supply than. upon fictuvtions in the foreign demand. In Burma, which, as 
mentioned above, tisually supplies the greater part of the surplus available: in 
/ India for export, the monsoon rains never fail and. the rice harvest is, generally, 
good. Hut a failure of the monsoon in India, by no means an uncommon pheno- 
menon, diminishes the supply m India proper to so substantial an extent that a 
demand for rice from Burma is at once created at prices to which foreign markets 
do not respond, and immense quantities of Burm rice which would, in an ordi- 








nary year, be exported to foreign countries are deflected to the Indian markets. / 
There may, thus, bea rise in the price in India evenin the absence of a corre- ; 
sponding rise in the external markets. : " 
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290, The following statement shows the production, export, import, and net ore ant per 


available supply of rice in British India, excluding Burma, and the index numbers 
of the Rupee price, year by year, from 1890-9} to. 1911-12 ;— 
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991. The harvest in India in 1801 was very poor and prices naturally rose jn Comre ot prices of 


180%. There waa too @ failure of the harvest in Europe, thereby increasing the ans 


demand for Indian rice as prices of the cheaper grains of Europe rose so high ss 
to prevent them from competing with Indian rice in the manufacture of epints 
‘and stareh, In the next three years, the total outturn of nee in Indian mpidly 
increased and there was 4 graduil fallin prices, until in 1895 it reached a level 
several points below the #vernge of the preceding five years, The fall was accen- 
tuated by a decrense in the demand from Europe where, owing to an abundant 
lwrvest, the cheaper grains competed sucessfully with Indian rice notwithstanding 
the lower level of prices, In 1800, there was a widespread failure of the erops 
in India and prices rose nnusually high in 1897, to which the prices in Europe 
did not respond. The deficiency in India was met by large imports, chiefly trom 
Burma, which amounted to no less than twenty-five millions of mannds im the 
two years, In 1897 and 1898, the Indian harvests were good specially in the latter 
year and prices gradually fell very low, notwithstanding a large demand from 
Jspan to supplement « deficient harvest there. In 1899, the rice crop was again 
deficient though not ty such 4 perionts extent as in 1896, lt the defiiency In the 
other crops was serious and the result. was a large increase in prices im LOO. 
Exports fell off, while imparts Irom Burma and other countries rose to eighteen 
millions of maunds. In 1900 and 1901 also, the crops were below the normal, and 
exports continued tt he restricted while there waa a large merease in the imports 
from Burma and other places and prices continued high, In 1902, there were 
bumper crops ant in the two followmg years the crops were about normal. 
Exports were stinvalated speially i corsequence of the failure of crops in 
Japan atl Southern China and mpurts gradually foll and prices continued to 
fall until 1904, when they dropped below the level of the basic period, notwith- 


standing the fact that there was an exceptionally heavy demand in that year 
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Statteiies of prod : 
pessdenptery stem available supply af wheat in British Tndia excluding Burma, ani) the index numbers 
of the gold price of wheat in India, year by year, from 1891 to L011. The wheat 

harvest being usually gathered towards the end of the financial year the produce 


becomes msufficient to mect the internal demand, 
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from Japan where, in consequence of the Russo-Japanese \Var, enormots quantities 
of rice were imported from Burma, Bangkok and Saigon, In 1905 and 1900, 


the rice larvest ii India was below the normal, but not to a serious extent. Still 


thers Wat an enormous incresse in prices in 1906 and 1907. This was the result 
not so much of a failure of the rice harvest aso! otlier crops in considerable parts 
of India, chieffy bajra, jowar, ragi and maize. which led to the substitution of 
rice as the main article of food in many parts of India where the other grains are 
ondinarily used. This.is clear from the fact that the imports of tice from Burma 
to India again assumed large dimensions in those years. In 1907, there was a 
widesprearl fuilure of crops in considerable parts of India and the price of tice in 
1008 was unusually high, the level reached in that year heing the highest on 
record, The import fom Burma was also highest in 1908-09, and higher than 


most other years in 1007-08 and 1909-10.. The years 1909 and 1910 were very 


good all round andl prices fell, birt still the supply was not saffitient to meet the 
Htemand in 1009-10, as would appear from the fact that the imports of that year 
exceedel the exports by a considerable amount. The outturn in 1911 was again 
short anid prites hive risen again in 1912. more specially in consequence of a 
shortage in China, Japan, Saigon, Java and the Phillippines, Tt-scems that India 
proper is grailually ceasing to be an exporter of rice and approaching ‘the stage 
When it will have to obtain supplies of jr Treculariy from Burma and other 
omuntries, Tt should be no wouderp then, that the prices of rice in India should! 
be rising higher and higher. 


WaHear. 

282, With the extension, of irrigation, the cultivation of wheat in India ia 
growing year by year, lut the total quantity of wheat produced is less than one- 
third the total preduction of rice in British India, excliding Burma, The consump- 
tion of wheat im India ts, however, restricted to vertain special areas and to the 
well-to-diy o]asses In some of the other areas. [nidlia 15 this-able to spare 10 to 15 
per cent. of its total production of wheat for other countries, mnlvss unfavourable 
ogricultural conditions reduce the supply to‘an abnormally low level, when not only 


do exports to foreign countries shrink to very amall dimensions but the supply also 
and consumers of wheat hava 


to take recourse fi rice and other kinds of food-grains. Foreign wheat can hardly 


ever compete with the other grams of India, an: i4,. therefore, seldam imparted 
to any substantial extent. , 





283. The foreign demand for Indian wheat ia essentially different from that 
for Indian rice. Indian wheat is ordinarily inferior to the wheat grown in Russia, 
the United States, Argentina and the other great wheat-exparting countries of 
the world. In does not actually compete with the wheat of these countries but 
is required! ontside India only tu supplement deficiencies. Apart, therefore, from 
mternal conditions affecting the supply, the exports are subject to violent 
fluctuations anésing out of variations in the supply in other countries. Tn one 
year, the demand will be very Jarge-and, even if tle Indian harvest ix abundant, 
prices will rise; in the followmy year, the foxeign demand may be largely reduced 
owing to abundant supplies Russia, the United States and othur exporting 
countries, and, even if the harvest in India be deficient, prices might fall ‘The 


European demanil, therefore, exercises a very important influence oy the price of 
Indian wheat.. | 


284. The following statement shows the production, expart, IMport and jet 


actually comes into the market and ix exported in the next. The outturn shown 
in the table, againat each financial year, is, therefore, the actual production of the 
preceding year. The production of wheat in the different eountries o 
during 1800-101) i alo shown jin the second table 
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285. Inst, the wheat harvest in India was exceptionally good, and tu meet 
4 strong demand from Europe in consequence of the failure of the erops m America. 
and Russia, more than 18 per cent. of its total produce was exported, and prices 
in India were high, ‘The United States had two most magnificent crops in succes- 
sin in the next two years and there was comeequently a heavy decline m the de- 
mand for Indian wheat in European markets. The Indian harvest in 1892 was 
poor, but owing to 4 decline inthe Enropean demand prices continued at the level 
of the previous year. In 1893 and 1894, there was a further declme m the European 
demand, which, coupled with comparatively good harvests im India, brought 
down the price, the average price in) 1894 being the lowest on record. In 1805, 
the Indian crops were bolow the normal, and out of the restricted supply a large 
quantity was exported to foreign countries, and prices rowe in India, The two 
following years were exceptionally unfavourable for the Indian wheat harvest, 
ani prices rose very high, operating as a elievk on exports which accordingly 
dwindled to very amall dimensions. The crops in 1998 and 1890 were very good, 
and netwithstanding heavy exports to foreign countries, prices fell, though the 
level in 800. was-still higher than the average of the basic perod, The wheat 
crops in India failed dugain in 1899-1000, and very little wheat was exported from 
India in 1900. Asa consequence of the diminished supply, there was a consider- 
ible rise in the prices in India again.in 1000. In the followimg year, a decline 
in the Kuropean demond brought down the prices agai, although the Indian 





_ iarvest was not particularly good. In 1902, the production m India was. short. 


Harvests in Europe, on the other hand, were exceptionally good and as a result 
prices in India fell in 1902 more than 6 per cent. In 1902-03, the crops were 
above normal and the year following was « record year for the wheat harvest 
in. India, the outturn having been 27 per cent. above the hasic period, The 
harvest in Europe was 4 bumper one i 1003- In 1904, however, it was poor, and 
enormous quantities of wheat were exported from India, where prices fell 
almost: to the level of the baatw period. During the next three years the pro- 
duction of Indian wheat was above normal, but still there was a steady rise in 
prices in sympathy with the rise jn European markets. In 1907-08, the wheat 
harvest practically faved in India, and prices 1) 1908 rose 27 per cent. over that 
cf the previous year. the exports to. other countries bemg practically stopped al- 
together in that year for a time, The crops in 108-00 were better, though much 
below normal. Still, as the harvests in Europe and America wer: the highest on 
record, pricea in India fell in 1909 more than 6 per cent. During the two years 
1010 and 1011 the wheat harvest throughout the warld was good, and there was 
4 steady decline im prices. The price of wheat in Indin has, with some oreasional 
falls, been rising in reeent years, notwithstanding an mcrease in the supply 
availulle for mnternal consumption. This is explained by the mse mm warld 
markets, It is, therefore, safe toconclude that with the growing prosperity 
ot the country, the demand forkwheat is mcreasmg, and that wheat: iz replac- 
mg the cheaper grams in the dietary of the people, | 





SUGAR. 


285, During the period under enquiry, prices of fooil-prains—cereals and pulses 
have risen more than 40* per cent,, but the price of Indian crude sugar, Pei 


‘ga ‘“gur,”’ has risen only 26 per cent. and the price of «ugar at 4 oluss only 


0 percent. Sugar has this not at all shared in the general appreciation of food 
stufis, probally because of the mmmense growth of the imports of foreign 
sugar, in the prices of which there hay been a substantia! decrease. The power 
of India to ubsorlh) immense quimntities of crystalised sugar in addition to the 
order sugar of ite own production has become increasingly staking year by 


year. Still it has not been possible to improve the in it methods of the 












































: to enable its product te compete with the imported 
article. India’s potentiality as a sugar producer is hampered by the small and 
scattered nature of the holdin 













central factory, and the peculiarities of demand which has fwur-fifths of its 
volume restricted to molasses and low. grade sygars produced by wasteful and pri- 
gitive methods and commanding prices out of all proportion to their refinery 


. values. Thus even ina year of almormally high prices, the demand for refined 


decline im the acreage under cultivation of cane in this country. Ten years ago 
imported sngur formed only 5°9 per cent. of India’s sugar supply ; now it forms 
more than 20 per cent, Though India is probably the largest producer wf super in 
the world, as would appear from the following statements showing the world pro- 
| duction of sngar, and thou : its érop is equivalent to about 6 million tons of 
| potential sugar, still having regard to the fact that the population of India ex- 
4 ceeds 300 millions, that sugar, as an article of diet, is well suited bo the Indian 
‘and that there has been a contraction of its cultivation of sugar, the rapid, 
continuous and enormous expansion of the imports of sugar 1s not striking. 





World's production of Oane Sugar, 1895 to 1910. 
Tn thousands af tong of 2,210 poundis each, 





SUGAR. uy 


t the holdings, the impracticability, except perhaps in newly re- 
¢laimed areas, such as canal colonies. of concentrated oultivation around the. 


sugar has been strong. It is no wonder, then, that there should be a contimmous 
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Worll’s production of Beet and Cave Sugar, 1896 to 1910. wad Index Numbers, 
the average of 1895—1899 being taken. ae 100. 


In thowsanda of tons of 2-229 pounds each. 
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287, The quantity of suger imported into India from foreign conntries in the 
eatlier years of the period under enquiry. was slightly over 2 million owts,, 


_ practically all of which was cane: engar from Mauritius, China, Java, and the 
Straits, With the increase in the production of beet sugar m Hurope, cane sugar: 


of Miuritins was gradually thrust ont of the European markets and the Mauritius 
sugar planter found himself obliged to tum to the Indian market. Mauritins 
sugar was consumed in Western India, where loca] production was on an 
insignificant scale, the climate being unsuitable. Northern Indian sugar could 
not compete with the imported article, in Western India, iy Consequence of the 
gost of transport. At the same time European beet sugar also began to be 
imported into India tm larger quantities: The imports from Germany first 
assumed importance mi 1895-96, and Austria-Hungary entered the field in 
the following yenr, and by 1897-08 the Indian market was flooded! with the 
hounty-fed beet siigar from these two countries. They were forced to find 


an outlet for their sugarin the markets of the East by reason of the closing of 


the United States markets by the Dingley tariif which imposed a countervailing 
duty equal to the export bounty, and of the competition of France in -thes 
English markets doe te) enharieny export bounty on French sugar. During 
these years, the imports from Mauritius and Java elso increased, but sugar from 
China and the Straits was not able to find an expanding demand in the Indian 
tiarket. To avert the danger threatening the sugar industries of India through 
the rapid growth of the muport of the bounty-fed sigar from the two countrica 


mentioned above, the Government of India, on the lines of the action taken in 
the United States, imposed, in addition to the ordinary import daty, an 


additional duty equivalent to the bounties granted to the exporters of beet 











SUGAR. 





sugar in the countries where it was produced, The imposition of this duty was 

followed by an inmediate and considerable reduction in the imports of beet . 
sugar, and the inports of cane sugar from Mauritius and other countries also 

declined in 1899-1900 owing to a rise In prices. 


288. Ty 1900, a cartel system was established in Germany, copied from that of 
Austria, and as a tesult, there was a heavy decline in prices, In consequence of 
this aa well as of two consecutive bad seasons for cane in the Punjab, there 
was a tevival of the imports from Austria-Hungary and Germany, and in 
1901-02 the imports from Austria-Hungary surpassed those from Manritins and 
the total imports of beet sugar exceeded those of cane sugar for the first time 
in that year. Sugar imported into Karachi could be laid down into the Punjab 
more: ¢heaply than Indian sugar from other provinces, the: railways finding it 
expedient to con¢ede favourable terms for carrying sugar up-country from the 
ports, a8 the wagous going to the ports with Indian produce must be brought 
back thence hundreds of miles, empty or full; thus, it was profitable to accept 
sugar at low rates for the upward ran from the sea-boarndl: The proceedings 
of the Brussels Sugar Convention in March 1902 revealed the bounties created 
: by the operations of the trade conventions known as cartels, formed in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, and te countervail these bounties further additional 
duties were imposed by the Government of India m that year on sugar 
imported from the two conutries. The additional duties virtually extingmabed 
the Indian import trade in Austrian and German sugar, bat there was no increase 
in the production of sugar in India and the only result was a large increase In 
the imports of cane sugar from Mauritius and Java, In September 1903, the 
iies to the Brussels Convention agreed to abolish bounties, and the Goy- 
ernment of India remitted the countervailing duties on the sugar produced 
‘in the countries which agreed to abolish bounties, In 1004, there was an 
extensive failure of the beet crop in Europe owing to drought, and this was 
imperfectly compensated by a large yield of cane sugar and it accordingly 
resulted in a marge increase in prices. ‘The remission of countervailing duties 
yevived the — in December 1903 m Austrian and German sugar, but the 
growth of tlie, iniporth from Jaya was greater. The Reciprocity Convention 
of 1904 between the United States and Cuba, gave a preference to Cuban sugar, 
a and the recovery of the sugar industry of that island has deprived Java sugar 
of ita. assured position in the American market. The exports to the United 
States have accordingly declined and the imports to India have increased steadily 
since then. The mports into India were 225,000 owts. in 1900-01, $,457,000 

ewts. m 1910-11 and 7,955,000 ewta. In 1911-12. 








250. In 1907, there was a shortage af crops in Germany and Austria-Hungary (rewth of importa 
antl this was followed by a rise in the price level. In 1908; the beet crop in jan 
Europe and the cane erop in Cuha were both short and there was a large in- : 
: erease in the world’s price of sugar. The Indian prices. were further enhanced 
; by a shortage im the Indian crop which was the lowest on record. In 1909, 
there was a further rise due to a general shortage of the beet crop on the. conti- 
nent of Europe. Prices in India rose to their highest level in 1910, notwith- 
standing the heavy imports from Java and Mauritius, The imports from Java 
have largely exceeded those from any other omtry since 1906-07. A -resusci- - 
tation of the Formesa industry by the Japanese and the free import of sugar 
from the Philippines | into the United States of J nerica, allowed under the Payne 
"s tariff, have reatneted the activity of Java in the further East, and the large 
products of her cheap labour and the latest methods of scientific manufacture 
¥ are bemg diverted to India 




















Leo "SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR mrorTANT commoprmmes, [Cmar. IX, 
CVoTToOR. 


290, India produces roughly about one-eighth of the world’s requirements of 
cotton, The manufactures of the Indian mills are chiefly confined to the coarser 
kinds of ‘yarn and piece-goods, while India consumes a large quantity of cottom 
matnifactures of finer qualities imported from abroad, mainly the produce of 
Lancashire. India also exporta a large quantity of both. raw material and eotten 
manufactures to other countries. China ts its clef customer im regard to yarns, 
while. Ceylon, the Straits, Aden and Esst Africa consume the larger. share of its 
manufactured piece-goods available for export. The fluctuations im the price 
of cotton thus depend partly on the telative abundance or scarvity of the 
yield mm India and partly on the demand from other countries, which, agai, ie 
largely influenced by the crop in the other cotten-growing countries of the world, 
chiefiy the United States, Egypt and China. The demand for Indian cotton has: 
been largely influenced by changes” in the course of the trade in Indian cotton 
during the period under enquiry.. Prior to the period under enquiry, England 
was the country which took most of the Indian cotton, not so much for local 
manufacture, for the competition of the Indian mills had already materially re- 
duced the apinnings and weavings for which this short staple edtton wae requir- 
ed, a5 for distribution over the-continent of Evrope, where the coarser kinde of 
cotton goods are still made for the use of the peasantry and the artixans. Gra- 
dually, the shipments to England declined, as direct communication wads 
established with the consumers of the continent. Then Japan entered the 
market and, in consequence of the exceptional development.of ler spinning 
industry, speedily became a much larger consumer than any other country. As 
the Japanese millé imcreased their spinning capacity, the ‘demand in England 
for short staple cotton continued to decline, Japanese yarn and cloth of the cosrser 
kinda gradimlly ousting English yarn and cloth of the same class m the markets 
of the Par ast, Another reason forthe contraction of the demand in Europe was 
the growth of the production of cotton in the United States, wlere an abundance 
of the supply #6 effectively reduced the price of the fibre as to make the use of 
that cotton economical in comparison with Indian cottom 

201, The following statement shows the world’s prodtction of cotton from 
1900 to 1010 and the index yurobers of the wold prices ruling in Indis. Statis- 
tics of the outturn of previous years for the other countries are not available. 


Wiwrld*s Cotton Crop frm 190) to 1970 (in thournda of buleg) and Index N unibeiry, the aeerage of 
6 being take ana TW, 
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In 1900, prices in India rose in sympathy with a Ingh level of prices in all other i | 
countries. There was, consequently, a great contraction in the exports of Indian 
cotton to Japan, where the spinners preferred American to Indian cotton, as the 
former wis a better value at the comparative level of prices. The cotton-crop of 
the world in 1900 was fairly good and prices fell in all countries in 1901, There 
was a revival of Indian-exports to Japan and other countries, and Indian cotton 
Teguined its position in Japanese markets. Tn 1901, the crop was poorer than in the 
previous year and prices rose in 1902 in all other countries : in India also prices 


 -roseat the ports but, taking upland prices intoaccountas well, there waa no change 


in the price level. In 1902, the crop was good everywhere but prices in all countries 
“pose in 1902 owing to the operations of speculators in cotton. In 1003, the American 
crop was short, and prices rose all the world over to a considerable height i in 1904, 
and there was an active demand for Indian cotton in other countries, The Ameri- 
can crop, mm 1904, was of unprecedented magnitude, and the faint crop was alsa 
abundant and the fail in prices In 1905 was marked throughout the world—prices 
in India having dropped 19 points. The year 1005 again proved bad year for 
erican and Egyptian cotton and there was a large increase in the prices in 
1906. The crops were, that year, unisiially good in most of the countries of the 
world which grew cotton, but speculation was tife and prices did not fall m 1907 
as much as might have been expected from the abundant supply—particularty 
because it was anticipated that there would be a cotton famine m 1907. The 
euticipation was fulfilled and the crop of 1907 waa a very poor one throughout the 
world exceptin Egypt. Speculation had already kept the prices at a high level 
and instead of an expected rise in prices in 1908, there was 4 fall in most countries 
ofthe world. Prices in India, however, remained almost at the level of the previous 
year, bemg only one point higher In 1908, the worll’s crop was again fairly good 
but-still there was a rise in the prices of 1900. In 1909, the American and Egyptian 
crops were Very poor, though the Indiay crops were considenibly above the average. 
and prices rose very high in all countries, the tise in India, notwithstanding an 
abundant-crop, being no less than 25 per cent. over the previous year. In 1910 
also, the outturn was not good, except in Egypt, and prices continued to rise 
higher 1 in 191i, thus showing that the price of Indian cotton is governed now 
more by the world’s crop than that of India itself. 





JivTE. 


ong, Jute bemga monopoly of India, the prinie faetor that determines its price Inie—a of 
in the world markets, is the outturn of the crop in India. This varies ace ei ee 





‘ing to the season and also according to the price ruling in the market, because the ™ haere Oe Daits 


area nnder cultivation fiuctuates toa large extent soamaing to the prices realised by 

the cultavator. If prices are not good and rice is y sold at a good. price, the 

cultivater will place more land under rice and Jess sthder jute, and in the same | 
way when condition change, he returns to jute. With the rapid growth of am | : 

world's trade, the demand for jute is increasing, and even with.an extension of oul- 

tivation and a favourableseason, the total production might be insufficient to meet 

the demand. Prices would then rise and further extension would go on until 

the proditee exeeads the demand, when prices would fall again and there would , 

be a contraction of cultivation until equilibrium is restored. The trade in raw 

jute also differs materially from the trade in other Indian staples, It is more 

speculative and uncertain than any other trade in the country, The crop fs 

crown almost exclusively in a limited part of Bengal, and a good or a bad 

season there is the most material factor in the-trade, With other crops, such as 

rice, wheat, and oilseeds, the area over which they are cultivated is so extensive r 
that a deficient crop in one place does not affect the total supply, to a material aa 
extent, if there lias been « faitly good season in other places where the crop is 
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also cultivated. With jute the case is different, for a good season ora bad season 
in the limited area means» good, bad or indifferent supply for the whole workt, 
the wholecrop beingequally affected. The trade consequently presents, from year 
+p year, the moat ch tah ¢ appearance. The crop is relatively small and prices 
run wp, or it is relatively large and prices run down, or when the conditions of 
the trade favour-all speeulative combination, an abundant supply may be 
‘coincident with high prices. ‘These remarks are borne out by the following 


statement which al ows, year by year, the acreage under cultivation, the total 
dutturn, the éxparts and the index mumbers of the average prices m gold mm the 
important countries of the world during all the years of the period comprised 1m 


the enqoiry 





Sintement showing the acreage under cultivation, the total onttnen, the exports wand the (index 
Neupberx of the prices dn yok in the importand countries of the wortd, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES 
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293. The most ioticeable features are as follows :—In 1891, the outturn of the 
erop was relatively deficient: and prices rose. In 1892, the crops were etter 
and prices fell 3 paints; they continued at the same level in 1893, although the 
pn was somewhat smaller than im the previous year. In 1894, there Was 
f Qiper tent. inthe acreage under cultivation and the ctop was 
exeeptionally good,. The gold price adcordingly fell to an unptecedentedly low 
level, Init as at the same time the gold price of the rupee fell from 14'546@. to 
13d. there was a slight imereasd in the rupee price. This was followed by a 
gradual contraction in onltivation until it reached its lowest level in 1898. In 
1806, the crop suffered from insufficient and unsensonsble rain and pricey rose 
but the level was still lower than that of 1802-and 1893, and the emall outturn 
acted a¥ a deterrent to any extension of cultivation, specially as the price of 
tice was Tising very tapidly owing to the impending famine. The next season 

as very favourable and the crop harvested exceeded expectations. Prices, 











therefore, declined heavily and this lec to a further contraction of the area 


under cultivation. In the following year, the season was adverse and the resalt 
was o. small CkOP, but as mi 





ills hed Iai) hy lange stocks in the previous year the 


















the following figures of ther total exports from [ndlia. 


pia 





demand was slack and there was no improvement in prices. In the two follow- 
ing vears (1599 and 1900), there was a steady recovery in prices and the effect 
of two successive years of deficiency was fully felt'in the latter year when prices 
rose to a level much higher than had ever been reached before, The years 1901 
and 1902 were good and the level uf prices went down to. 103’and 100 tespectively. 
The fall in the price of rice was, however, greater and much more rapid and the 


_ prospects of profit from that crep gloomuer, and, as a consequence, there was an 


extension of thé cultivation of jute. Since then, for some years, the seasons 
were good and there was a steady increase in the area under cultivation and in 
the outturn. Still in each snecessive year the mereased outturn fetehed a much 
higher average price than that of the previous year. The average price ratio [or 
raw jute rose to its highest point (186) in 1006. The rise in the price of jute in 
1905 and 1906 was not singular, as during these two years there was 4 rise in 
the prices Of almost every land of ngricuitural product in India, but in 1907 
there was a fall in the price of jute although in the price of mozt other articles 
there was a rise, The total prodtiction of jute in 1907 was the heaviest on record 
and was followed by a large drop in the price, though im the previous years « 
steady inorease in the outtarn had been accompanied by a steady increase in 
the price. The demand for jute in the world markets was growing steadily, but 
in the end the growth of productionwas more rapid than that of the demand and 
the effects of over-production were evidently perceptible for the first time in 1907 
when the price ratio for raw jute reeedod to 170 from 186 in 1906, 

294. The full effect of the over-production was perceived in 1908, when, not- 
withstanding a serious contraction of the area ander cultivation and of the total 
Gutturn, there was a heavy decline in the price because of the financial crisis 
in America and of the accumulation in the markets of the workd of considerible 
étocks from the bumper crops of the previous years, and also because of a 
restriction of the demand in India as the result of the collapse of her export 
trade. The contraction in the area under cultivation continued in 1909, but owing 
to a favourable season the outttirn was much higher and prices dropped still 
lower, In 1910, the season was good and the outturn was higher than in the two 
preceding years, but in the meantime stocks had gone down and there was con- 





‘sequently # rise of 11 points in the price. In LOLL, there was a still further 


increase in the total outturn bnt it was still considerably iess than the average 
of the three years, 1905 to 1907, and prices rose to « point slightly higher than 
the average of the three yeats mentioned above, There was a still further rise 
in 1912 and the present level is much higher than that of any previous year. 
The rise in the price of jute manufactures throughout the period has been 
considerably smaller than that of raw jute owing to an exceptional activity in the 


industry, both here and abroad, the number of jute spindles and looms. m India 


having been more than doubled during tle last decade. 

295, On the whole, the price of jute since 1003 does not seem to have depended 
sn much On supply as on the world’s demand for it. This, however, can hardly 
account for the enormous price which It fetched in 1906, and the same influences 
which in recent years have raised the general price level of commodities as a 
whole saust have taised the price of jute also. 
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296. The price of hides and skins in India is almost exclusively governed by Ferices ruled by 


the prices prevailing in Hamburg, London, New York and other world warkets, — 
The growing demand trom these markets for Indiay hidue and skins iy ghown Iv 
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Exports of Hides and Sking from India, 
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297. These figures hear melanchaly testimony to the deplorable effects of the , | : 
famines which aye always accompanied by svarcity of fodder and drinking water, x 4 
when mortality among cattle increases, and people find it extremely d | wt 
to feed and keep their cattle and are compelled to part with them at's nominal ao. 
price; and ‘they ate slaughtered fér their hides at any tate, <if not for the / 





* 
meat. There is thus an increased supply af hides wid kins in ‘Years of a 
iamine: bat in subsequent years, a reaction follows. Owing to the decrease in the- t 
- nomber of oattle, there is a decrease mn the supply of hides, and it takes some years St ; 
“1 to replenish the old stock of cattle and for the supply of hides to come up to the ee 
| ld level. The exports of raw skins has gor on inoressing owing to a remark. | 
able iodesaeeint of the chrome leather industry in the United States 
Courer at prices ot 298, The exports of hides werm slack in 1896 o to restrictions imposed by 
Mewes the importing countries which dreaded the tliog, plague. In A biog ‘ 
<i yeat therm wus 4 Telaxation of the restrictions, and the decline of the previcus year 
waa tnore than made good by the additional supply brought in by famine: ‘Prives. 
fell partly owing to a larger supply and partly owing to inferjor quality and dimi- 
nished consumption in India in consequence of the famine. The exports were 
highest in 1899 and 1900 when, dn the one hand, in consequence of the tani 
: mor wine among cattle inoreased and supp lies were Abundant: ani on. the ee 
the outbreak: of hostilities in South Attics oteated an nansial” demand for 
che repleni iment af all kinds of leather equipments lor the, army. The decrease 
a the: supplies after the farwiny anu the cedaation of the war led to a decrease fn 
oo ! the exports unti! the extmordinary demands of the Russo-Japanese War rais 7 
br. the exports again jand both exports ani prices continued ta increase Wa zo | 
when the financial erisid in Amerie had @ paral lysing effect on the trade, amelie 













































- add to this, the import into América of hides other than dry arsenic cured, except 
under a certificate a» to disinfection from the American Consal at the place of 
export, was proibited, and the ¢essation of the war caused a stump in German 
and other markets, The iamme of 1908 caused an altindant stipply and there 

~ ‘was a further fall in prices m spite of large exports Since then both exports and 
ial prices have heen INCreksing again. Another factor contributing to the rise of : 

oh prices of hides and skin= is the higher ztandanl of living throughout India, which = 

| faust have increased the demand for leather, notwithstanding the fact that the | 
enormous rise-it) the prices of hides has somewhat restricted the use of leather a: 

bags for the purpose of lifting water from wells for irrigation purposes. In years 

ey of famine, there is always 4 serious deoline in: the purchasing power of the people Jan 

5 and 4 consequent contraction of the consumption in Indu, and this aovounts to -_ 

~ gomeestent for the fall in the price of this class of articles which has invanally a 

accompanied every famine. : 



































Guz ann Minx. 7 a 
g00. The rupee prices of ghee and milk have risen very considerably in the Priess ot Gheoand 
} period ander enquiry. Tn the quinquennium 1895-09, they rose as compared — J 
r with the basic period by 3 per cent, im the qninquenniwm 1900-04 by 12. per | 
eent., in the quingnennium 1005-00 by 28 per centi, and in the triemimm 
‘1910-12 by 46 per cent, | 
200, Witnesses, whom we examined while on tour. were almost 1aNini O11 Hi SAY Decrease in the 
ing that the production of milk and its preparations have considerably decreased, ro paca 
owing to a decrease in the numberand a deterioration in the breed of milch eattle.. 
The follawing statement ahows the number of milch cattle in each province a8 
compured with the population. Although for reasons explained in Appeniix D, 
absolute reliance cannot be placed on these statistics, yet they show suiliciently 
thatthe num ber of milch cattle in most areas has not increased to any appreciable 
extent, while in some arens 11 has decreased, Successive famines have swept away 
a large nomber of cuttle, und although in subsequent good years there has been 
| a rapid recovery, the ground loss hes not been fully regained insome places. That 
a there is eT trath in the allegation made by the witnesses cannot, therefore, be 
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Anereneed deesati 301; Cw big Go thie Tnereead 1a population and to the general improvement in 

* preperestin. the standard of living among all classes, the demand for milkund ghee has onthe 


other hand, considerably increased. Most villagers can now boast of at Jenst 
one eweet-meat shop if not more, and one has merely to visit one of the + 
tailway stations to be convinced of the increased consumption of ghee and othe 
preparations of milk, Thus there has been a large inerease in the demand for and 
s decrease in the supply of this class af commodities, and it is only natural that 
prices should rise, as they havé done. | 











CHAPTER X. 
A synopsis of the causes of the rise of prices, Zz 





302, While it is impossible to lay down with dogmatic confidence the exact eqnses ot thers 
_importanee of each of the cases which have been at workin raising Indian prices ie ee a 
in recent years, it is necessary to group thent in order of importance notwithstanding Mis amd (4) 
the difficulty of disentangling pad measuring the effects of each of these causes in tatluenedd the price Ke 

raising prices, Prices -have risen in almost all the chief countries of the world as il 
well as in Indis, but the rise in India, in recent years, has been greater than in any te 
other country. The causes of the rise of prices in India may, therefore, be divided ~ 
into two classes, namely, (1) causes peculiar to India and (2) causes that have ; - 
influenced the price level throughout the world. It shonld also be remen bere 
that it ia necessary to differentiate between the causes whose duration was more | 
not the whole, of the period under mvestigation. MJ 
. 
403, Of the causes peculiar to India, the comparative shortage m the production ¢auses coumerated. 
6f food atuffs in India proper excluding Burma, the increased demand for India’, ee” 
food products and raw materials both in India itself and in world markets, the 
inerease in communications within India itself and between India and foreign 
eountries, and the decrease inthe cost of transport, which have broughn India 
loser to the world markets ond the increasing monetary and banking facilities, 
| are pethaps the most important, Of the world factors, the most importantare 
- the increased supply of gold, the development of credit, the destructive wara which J 
- have taken place, in recent years, one after another in quick succession, and the ’ 
amounts of labour and capital which ere being devoted by the nchest countnes 
of the world to moreasing their army and navy. ‘There has been a large increase 
4m the price of India’s staple commodities owing to an increased demand m 
world markets, and this improved position of India in mternational trade has 
7 exercised not unmmaturally « large influence on the price level. Str David Barbour 
' in his recent boolr, ‘ The Standard of Value,” says: * During the last fifteen years 
the relative advantage of India in the International Trade of the world has greatly 
= improved. This improvement has been one of the cansea of the rise in the Indian ' 
Exchange, and bas led to large imports of gold and to the large additions to the 
rupee currency which the Government of India have had to make. Such an 
improvement is alwaya attended with « general rise’in prices and. wages.’ 
304, There has been » lange increase mm prices du to a shortage of food prodic- comparative 
| tion in India proper. One must not, however, forget that shortage of supply is sea ener 
often a shortage as compared with a very grently increased demand, The growing ; 
demand for jute, cotton, and other commerrial crops in the world marketa has ‘ , 
stimulated the production of these commoclities, and hes preejudicially affected + 
the pultivation of food grains, Unseasonable and deficient rainiall, during the a 
period ander enquiry, has algo contributed, in no amall measure, to ashortage of 
production. This was specially marked im 1891-02, 1896-07, 1899-00 and 1907-08 
L and, to n lesser extent, aver 4 series of years during the last ilecade, which were 
more ot leat unfavoorable. The cumulative effect: of such unfavourable years, 
coming one after another, has often been underestimated. A detailed examina- 
tion of the statistics of outturn of food-grains for India excluding Burma, shows 
that production has not kept pace with population in the way which one would 
lave supposed. This shortage in supply has, however, to some extent, heen 
made good from Burma, where the urea under rice cultivation has increased with 
| great rapidity and, with extensive tracts still available for rice cultivation, will in 
ws al) probability go on increasing. In the famine of 1908, for example, a consider- 
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: = is A SYNOPSIS OF THE CAUSES OF THE RISE OF PRICES, [Cnar. K- 
£ able portion of Burma's fice supplies was <«iverted to Bengal, and Madras, 
- instead ‘of being exported to the Far Bast or to Kurope: 


05. There has been an extraordinary growth of prosperity among large sections 
‘of the people, specially these who are engaged in the cultivation of jute, cotton, 
oilseeds and wheat. The purchasing power of these olusses has greatly inoreased, 
and this has stimulated the consumption of all kinds of necessaries, The population 
of cities and other industrial centres has grown véxy rapidly, with the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and of industries on Western lines | this growth has 
resulted in the transfer of 4 large part of the populution from. » lower to. afar higher 
stundard of food-consumption.. There has been a temarkablo whange in the style 
cof Tivinng af all cligses of society, throughout the country, and this has led te an- 
- fnereasedl demand. not only for luxuries, but also for the finer varieties of iood 
— grains atthe expense of the cheaper kinds ; the consumption, of miscéllancous: 
R ,! articles of food, e.g; ment, fish, vegetables, ghee and milk, bes also increased very 
4 am largely ; in many tricts the ordinary cultivator has now become a fieres competitor 
of with the middle classes for these commodities, There has, thus, been a large 
ts inetense in the demand for commodities generally, on the part of the consumers, 
resulting mm 2 TH8¢ of prices. 





































| Prredopment at 206. The development of comm tinjca tions and the lowering of the direct anual 
I er raion indirect coats Of transport, in India itself and between Indian ports and foreign 
of iraaapoct: countries, have also contributed, to 4 large extent, to the advance of prices, The 
_ mileage of tailways has nearly doubled in the last 23 years, and railway freiglit 
: has fallen by about $0 per cent. The advent of railways m remote areas has 
removed the diffcalty and, in many cases, the impossibility of transporting 
their produce profitably to central markets, The growth of the mercantile marine 
: and the extension of cables and telegraphs have, during the last 10 or 15 years, 
. brought India closer mto the world’s commerce. Prices m Indian ports are now 
linked on to those of the world markets. and prices in upland districts have simt- 
larly been levelled up to those at the ports, ina greater degree than was previ- 
ously the case. ‘The fall in freights has had, between 1890 und 1910, 4 great 
Fufluencé in affecting relative prices not only in different parts of India but. 
between the world markets and India itself, The fact that India and ‘the world’s 
markets are mutually sympathetic, to a greater dogree than at the commencement 
‘of the period.of this enquiry, his resulted in factors, outside India, affecting 
prices here with greater rapidity and to a greater extent than formerly. A 
shortage in wheat, rice, cotton or oilseeds in European or Anierican: markets makes 
itvelf felt at once in Tndia,-and the prices of the respective commoditiea not only 
‘at the ports, but aiso in upland districts, tend to conform more closely to thote af 
the world markets than is generally believed. The effect of this jnereasing, 
sympathy, between Indian and the world’s markets, and between different parts 
of Tndia, is that prives are prevented from ialling as low or rising as high, a 
they would otherwise have done. | | : om 


307. The capital and reserves of the Joint-Stock Banks in India including: 
Presidency Banks, have increased in the decade ending 1911 by 66 per cent. 
private deposits availible for commercial enterprise have increased from an average 
of twenty-six orores in the five year: 1800-04 to about eigivty-five crores m il. 
The amount of cheques cleared in the three. Presidency towns has increased from 
188 crores in 1890 to 517 crores of rupees in L012. This remarkable growth of 
monetary and banking facilities and development of credit have increased the 
resources of business-men and with it the demand for commodities generally, 
=f and prices have risen to an extent greater than what would have been possible 
had this improvement not been co-existent. my 
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Causes that have influenced the price level throughout the world. 


#08. The development of credit has not been confined to India, but has been thea hop 
general throughout the world, and this has been the prime factor which has raised mo world. 


the price level in all vountries. The gold supply, aa already explained, has 
increased ta an extent unparalleled in the history of the yellow métal. Itisthis 
increase of gold and a simultaneous increase in credibility, i.¢., i securities which 
Bankers would accept in making advances, that has led to the remarkable 
development of credit, 








309. Destructive wars which have taken place in quick succession since 1805 pestmetive war 


and the increase in armaments in all countries have also affected the price level to 


a large extent. Capital and Ishour have been diverted to what may be termed 
““nproductive’ purposes, and there is also an increased demand for many 
classes of commodities, as a result of the activity on the part of the most 
prosperous nations of the world in increasing their army and navy. 
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310. Thesé are believed to be the principal causes of the recent rise in India sare toxportans at 
prices, Tt 48 clearly impossible te keeep each of these apart by itselffor, asalready pecotonel 


pointed out, they are continually acting and reacting on one another. We may, 
however, emphasise the importance of the increase in communications and the 
fallin the direct and indirect costs of transport, the increased demand consequent: 
on a general improvement in the standard oi living, gee with the great 
development of Banking and credit resulting from an increage in credibility and 
it the supply of gold consequent on the discovery of the cyanide process and the 
extension of the ‘Tratisvaal mining industry. There are other contributory 
Calses, not mentioned above, such as the sinking of large amounts of labour and 
capital on the development of Railways and the opening out of new tracts in 
backward countries, the fruitfulness of which will take some time to mature, but 
which have stimulated conatim ption and prevented production from overtaking j it, 
These have already been mentioned when analysing the primary causes, hut no 
attempt has; for obvious rexsions, boon made to assign their relative lm portance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The rise of prices—whether permanent or temporary, 


All caused to be a1}. In answering the question —whether the mse of prices is a permanent 
— feature or 8 only temporary—it is necessary to take into account all the factors 
which have tfinenced the general price level in India in recent years, Predictions, 
which are based on one factor only, would be of no value. All the eauses.of the ; 
rise, including both those which are peculiar to Inclia and those which have affected 
the general price level of the whole world, shoul be carefully considered. Ques- 
tiona of money and prices are now international in them nature, aml no triust- 
worthy forecast can ever he made withunt taking Inte account the, conditions 
prevailing in other countries and in the world generally. 
312, In predicting the future level of prices, we should take into account the: 
general price level, t.¢, the level of all prices, whether of food, Taw 
materials, or mantfactures, and not the price tatios of individual articles 
or classes of commodities. It has alreuidly Ween pointed out that the price 
level in India, Australia und some other countries have-been subjest bo violent 
Frictuation’ im particular years in consequence of unfavourable seasons 
or other special causes. ‘The yearly price level would not, therefore, be a con- 
venient guile, in cansilering the question of the permanence OF otherwise of the 
rise of prices. This, acnponiingly, expedient to deal with smoothed sverages and 
smoothed price carves rather than with yearly figures. Tt ia also cértain that the 
Jonger the period for which averages ate taken, the greater will be the chances of 
fAuctuations, due to temporary causes being eliminated and the averages giving 
clearer indications of the more lasting tenilenoy on the part of the general price 
Jevel to rise or fall. ‘The five yearly averages given in another part of the report 
are not smooth enough, giving, as they do, clear indications of the more violant 
movements, both np and down, in particular years. ‘Tt appears to be desirable, 
therefore, to take the averages of « longer term, butin consideration of the faot 
that the period under enquiry is limited to 23 years, it is not adviaable to take a 
longer period than nine years. Bach aucveeding period of nine years taken consists 
of eight years of the previous period and the year just after tte end. 
ene-yenrt amooth- = 818. The table on page 13! shows these nine yearly smoothed averages for 
1 ima aul Tndia as well aa for some of the other important countries of the world, ic, Eng- 
land. Germany, Belgmm, Italy, France, United States, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. Chart No: 26 gives graphic representations of these amoothed 
ayerages. A tendency to steady rise isclearly observable in the ease of all the 
enrves since 1806, and it ts lear that the foreea at work, whatever they have 
bean, have taised the price level steadily in all the countries. Unless these forces 
vase to work or thereis a changn in theie relative strength, it is only reasonable 
to expect that the upward tendency will continue, 
‘914. As regards the causes peculiar to India, the most unportant have heen 
‘the growth, distribution and changes in the habits of the population, the 
jnadequasy of the production of food anppliea in the country to mest the 
‘snereased dematid, a steady increase in credit devices anda growth of transport 
facilities, In recent yeats; the population, in spite of the ravages of malaria 
and plague, has fnoreasad, and changes in the distribution have been, and are 
still inking place, involving changes ef ovcupation, which mean transfer from. 
a lower to a higher standard of food consumption, and in fact, fram « lower to 
r | a higher standard of livin generally, ‘So faras such changes are eonce nei, their | 
wo . effect on prices fs likely to co mue. It is trne that the ineuffinieney of the 
i: . produotion, during 4 ¢ portion’ of the period under enquiry, has 
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been due, more orless, to unfavourable seasons, coming one alter snother tn que 
guccession, and that ther w inence on prices, ceteris paribus, cannot but be tem- 

porary. It is alsotrue that, with the extenaion of irrigation, production is likwly 

to increase at’a more rapid ratein the future. In should be remembered, however, 

that, with the slow but gradual! industrialisation on # scientific basis, which is now 

proceeding in India, the production of coramercial crops will gradually increase, and 

with the increased numbers of mills working up this raw material to manuiac- 

tured commodities, India (exelnding Burma) will become less and less dependent 1 
on the production of food crops asa somroe of her wealth. Changes have taken 

place and are still taking place in the methods of business. The spread of education 

and the cantinued prosperity of the country are likely to taise the standard of 

living still higher, atid thereby to stimulate consumcption. Credit devices, owing 

to the growth of banking and the increasein credibility, will go om moreasing, as 

they have done in recent years. The velvcity of money, includmg credit, 

expecially im large towns’ with their ever-growing business, is also on the upward 

trend. An anulysis of the factors, affecting India alone, thus tenils to show that 

most of these will probably continne to exert their mfluence, for the next 
generation at least, im the same direction as m the lest decade. The general : 
level of prices to-day is not likely to return to the level of the early nineties, 

Tt seems also reasonable to expect, but dangerous to prophesy, that although 
excoptionally good seasons in quick succession, in the immediate future, mght 
temporarily bring down prices to somp extent, yet over a series of years, the 

present level is likely to be more or less maintained, if not raised to a still 

greater height. 





Nine-yearly average Index wumbers of Wholesale Prices tn Foreygn countries and Inde, 
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915, As regnnds the causes which have affected the general price level in the Canses alfecting the 

ole world, the most important are increased production of gold and an increase aint pate 
in credit and ordibility which have added to the facilities for exchange of goods 
faster than the requirements of business. The chief factors to be taken into 
: consileration, before predicting the future course of the general price level, are 
: the probable future additions to the gold money of the world and the future growth 
of deposit banking. The statistical data in regard to both these matters are, 
er, however, very meagre. It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain « relisble estimate 

) of the annual rate of growth of money deposits, the velocity of money and the 4 

qotivity of deposits, allofwhich exert an important influence on the genera) price : , 
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314, Some gold minmp experts, like deLaunay and John Hays Hammond, 
we that the world’s gold supply will continue to increase for many years 
to. come, especially in view of the decreased cost of production: and the possibility of 
working the cheaper ores, consequent on the invention of the cyanide process. 

Others like George E. Roberts, Director of the United States Mint, think the 
chances are that the maximum will be reached in a few years. Director Roberts, 

whois one of the best informed men in the world on this subject, says in bis report 
for 1911: “ It has been a theory of writers on the subject that the cise of commedli- 
ties and wages would atitomatically cheek the production of gold, thus providing 
its own corrective: but the gold-mining industry furniehes an illustration of how 
invention, organization, and the use of capital are able to accomplish a rednction 
in costs-when every factor in the calculation shows an advancing tendency. ‘The 
eost of handling-ore anid extracting gold in the Transvaal mines per ton of ore 
treated, has steadily declmed and made a now low record in 1910.......0..2. 20; 
W hile it a not likely that the Rand will show an appreciable denrease for a good 
many yeas to come, it i¢ probably not for from the maximum output. There 
has been no gain in the world’s production for some yeara except that made by 
fhe Rand.” 

$17. So far as the production of gold is concemed, itis nat, therefore, safe to 
predict any great increase, although it would be still less anfe to predict a decrease, 
When we consider all the possibilities before us, the chances of new discoveries of 
gold or of further economies in gold mining and the certainty of a continuance 
of an enormous annual extraction of ore actually in sight, we may feel confident 
that the annual gold production will not decrease so rapidly or suddenly as not 
to make a net addition to the world’s money and bank reserves, 

418; Itmust be remembered. however, that it is the relative increase of the 
world's money and bank reserves that ia of importance and not merely the annual 
ndditions to them: It has already heen stated that the total present stock of gold 
in the world is estimated at £3,033,000,000, of which niore than £1,339,000,000 
has heen obtained during the last two decades. and that of the latter considerably 
Jess than half has been added to the gold money and bank reserves of the world. 
The annual additions in recent years have thua been a large percentage of the 
total stock of gold currencies existing before: Now that the existing atock has 














inereused so immensely, it is only a very large increase in the future production 


of gold which could make an equally large proportionate increase to thy existing 
stock. We cannot follow blindly the predictions of these whi hald that becanse 
the production of gold is not likely to decrease in the immediate fntnre, gold money 
and hank reserves will continue to increase as fast ag in the last decade and that 
Prices will continue to rise at the same rate. The supporters of this theory forget 
that it is only thie proportionate Increase in the world’s currencies which really 
affecta prices and not the annual addition to the total stock of such currencies. 
In recent years, an increasmg share of the world’s output of gold has found lodg- 
ment outside of what may be termed the active channels of commerce. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the production of gold in 1112 smounted to nearly 
£94,000,000 in value, the stock of gold in the pulifie banks of Europe was increas- 
wal by only £1,000, 040) anil. in the United States bv £16,000,.000, while a net sur 


of only £6,000,000 was im ported into Brazil and Argentina. Even assuming that 


the whole of this went intouse as money or into the conversion funds af the two 
countries, thus giving stability to theiy paper currencies, and also taking into 
f: t the additions to the currencies of other countries, the total additions to | 
neh currencies Of the world would appear to have been less than half the total 
production, i in: L012. 

319, Itis thasclear that avery large quantity is being still used in the 
atts or is being absorbed by India, Egypt and other countries. si 
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absorption of immense quantities of gold m India durimg the Inst 10 or 
12 years has already been referred to. In the calendar year 1012, the net 
import of gold into India appears to have been in the neighbourhood 
of £29,000,000, of which the greater portion has gone into hoards. There 
are some who hold that with the development of banking, hoarding is likely 
te go ont of habit in this country, But they ought to be convinced on the 
foregoing figures that hoarding at the present moment is, atill on the increase. 
The habits of the Endinns, despite what Western economists might say, have 

, not changed. Their love for jewellery and gold bars is as potent as ever, 
Asin India, s0in Egypt, there are no signs of any abatément in the Egyp- 
tian’s love for gold, The gold which is imported inte that country does not enter 
into bank stocks, butis absorbed by the people. “'A little while ago,” said Lord 
Cromer in an address'im London, “I heard of an Egyptian gentleman who died 
leaving a fortune of £80,000, the whole of which was in gold coin in his cellars. 
Then, again, I heard of » substantial yeoman who bought a property dor £25,000- 
Half an hour after the contract was signed, he appeared with a train of donkeys 
bearing on their backs the money which had been buried in his garden. I hear that 
in the oecasion of 4 fire in a provincial town no less thin £5,000 was fonnd in 
earthen pots. I could multiply instanees of this sort. There can be no doubt 
that the practice of hoarding is carried on to an excessive degree."" The oriental 
hoards; therefore, provide a future sink for gold, and a check against the growth 
of the world’s currency and bank reserves. For years to come hoarding mn 
India will continue and, in spite of the arguments of Mnglish and American econo- 
amists, there seems to be little chance in the near future of the tendency to hoard 
diminishing to any appreciable extent. There is very little strength in the argn- 
ment that the oriental demand for gold has been, more or less, satisfied already: 
The point of satiety or saturation seems to be distant yet. [tis true that English- 
men formerly used to put a part of their hoards in “ plate’ which could be 
reconverted into coin, if emergency required, and that with the advent of bank 
devices such a custom has long since disappeared. But East is not West and 
drienta) hoards will not pass into monetary use suddenly, as they do not do ao,ts 
any large extent, even in times of famine or of special emergency, The state- 
ment, therefore, of the Director of the United States Mint muat be aceepted with 
reserve when he saya: * There is an undoubted tendency in all countries to use 
banks more than formerly, and it is probable that the stock of gold in banks 
has been recruited pot only from new production but to some extent from gold 
heretofore held in private hoards and out of use. In every country the younger 
generation to whom these hoards descend is likely to put them to eame wee.’ 
There ® no justification for holding that a’ release of oriental hoards will make 
any additions to the world’s production of gold. On the other hand, with the 
growing prosperity of the orient, the oriental habit of hoarding is likely to claim a 
larger share of the world’s produce in the near future. 

320, The table given on page 103, showing the additions to bank and other Purare alditlaas te 
reserves In gold of some tmportant countries, gives the following results. Inthe th lbber ne U 
decade ending with 1800, the reserves rose from £296,000,000 to £504,000,000, this Be prepertinnately 
showing an increase of 70 per cent. m the decade or T per cent. perainmm. In 
the next eleven years ending with 1910, the reserves rose from £504,000,000 to 
£307,000,000, the increase being 72 per cent. m the eleven years or 65 per vent, 
per Rana: ‘The average annual addition in the first period was £21,000,000 und 

in the second £33,000,000. Still the percentage of increise in the second 
, seited wasemaller thin in the first. To raise the present stock even af this 
reduced rate, an annual addition of £56,000,000 to the world’s currencies would be 
required, and this would be possible only ifthe annual production of golil 1- 
ereases by 60 to 70 percent, during the next decade. As explained above, under 
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present conditions there is hardly any justification for expecting such an Increase 
in: the gold production of the world. On the whole it. may be reasonably 
expect! that the eirrenies und bank reserves of the world m gald will 
contione to increase in the mear future, but that the annual additions will not 
Ie sda as large os in the last depade. 
obaiaryy $21. As regards banking deposits, it has been already shown that the geowth 
eer Tries hls been munch lanser thay that of either money orthe volume of trade. The use 
seve erertubin of cheques in place of money has been increasing with enormous rapidity. All 
nutions—even those which have used vheques for generations—are making i. con- 
timmally larger use of cheqnes relatively to money. Everywhen the use of banking 
devices is increasing much more rapidly than the volume of money. «Even m1: 
Englanil, where cheques have been used for so long a time, the volume of deposits 
ia still inerensing.. in Canada and Germany it jis increasing much faster. In 
Continental Nurope, Japan, India and other backward countries there is vast 
room for #he expansion of deposit banking for many decades to come On 
the whole, with the growth of the material prosperity of the world and especially 
in consideration of the fact that many countries are still far behind the English- 
speuking rates*in the uec of cheques, it may reasonably be expected that banking 
deposits of the worl, as a whole, will grow at a very rapid rate in the immediate 
future; though m countries like England, where banking institutions have been 
in exiutence fora long time, the rate of further growth mieht be slow. Even if the 
_yate of growth of the world’s metallio currencies becomes comparatively slower in 
the near futire, ib does not appear likely that the rate of the growth of honking 
deposits will diminish to any appreciable extent. The rate of their velocity is 
alan likely to Imerease. We hve corroborative testimony in the. statistics of 
Clearing Houses. The clearings show 4 more rapid rate of increaze than deposits, 
indicating clewrly that the use of cheques is growing faster than the deposits 
against which they are drawn and that the activity of the deposits is mereas- 
mg. On the whole, there is no doubt that banking deposits and their activity are 
likely to grow at @ more rapid tate than the volume of business, So long as the 
rate of growth of business does not overtake that of banking deposits, prices are 
likely to continue to moerease, 
92g, Professor Irving Fisher in a paper pabhished in the “* American Econo- 





ital Review,’” of September 1912, has given detail of some eluborate caloula- ’ 
tions made by him mgarding recent percentage rates of the annual growth of | 
money, deposits, velocity of money, activity of deposits and the volume of trade, | 
etc:, and has shown that the factor affecting the price level of the world, as a 
whole, are malsog for a rise of prives in the future. The following table 

embodies the result of his calculations :— 
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393. Professor Fisher auye that the chief diserypancies in the table are 
doubtless in the flgure showing the rate of activity of deposits, but there is no 
doubt that deposits subject to cheques are increasing with the greatest rapidity 
im Canada and Germany and feast in Great Britain. Notwithstanding the cLis- 
erepancies in these tables,. it is clear (1) that deposits are increasing iar more 
rapidly than money, a fact of great significance in the future movements of 
prices, und (2) that the volume of trade is increasing in all important countries 

‘ 
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at-a lesser rate than deposits. 


04, Professor Irving Fislier, in discussing the [nture trend of the general price 
jevel. concludes; “In view of all the facts, it would not seem strange if the 
rise in prices should continue in the futnre for at least a generation. This 
does not, of course, mean that « rise will occur in every individnal 
year. On the contrary, the upward movement, for reasons giver elsewliere, is 
likely to be interrupted every decade or so by a ¢risia like that of 1007. A 
restoration of the steady upward movement in prices is pretty sure to mean 4 
boom, and a boom is the incubation period fora crisis. No upper limit ts 
assigned to the possible rate of rise of prices, for the reason that we can never 
Jenow when new and rich nines will be discovered or- when someone will find a 
paying method of extracting gold from the Southern clays or even from sea water. 
Wa conclude, then, that prives urealmost sure to continue to tise in the next 
decade or two, probably as fast on the average as 2 per cent. per annum,” 
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695. Sir George Piish, Rditorof the “ Statist,” thinks that there will he no @ Geeree Palsh oo 


fall in the cost of living forsome time to come, and that. possibly there may bea 
further advanee. “Atthe moment,” he saya, “ the consuming power of the world 
per head of population is greater than it has ever previously been, and as the 
eredit of practically every country is. at high-water mark, antl the lending 
_ Dountries aré willing to find gréat amounts of capital for the borrowing nations, 
there is likely to be no diminution in the rate of consumption, Inrleed, there 
may be an endeavour to increase consumption more rapidly than production, 
and a still higher range of prices may result. Nevertlieless, if peace is maintain- 
ed, lower prices will ultimately result from the influx of capital and labour mto 
the food-producing countries. Themileage of new railways, nowunder construc- 
tion in the food-landa, is greater than 1t has been for many years, and the influx 
of settlers is on a vast scale. During the preliminary stages of milway construc. 
tion, the building of farm houses, the laying out of towns, the making of roads, 
etc., consumption incrénaés more rapidly than production ; this is the stage in 
which we are at present, but ata later stage, when many of the new railwaye will 
he finished and a much larger proportion of the labourers will be free to devote 


their energies to production, the latter will iIncréase mote rapidly than consump. 





“tion. .. . . Still, having regard to the great output of gold, to the distance 
from the world’s markets of the new lands stil) availuble for settlement, and to 
tlie probable oindition of credit, it seems improbable that prices will even 
then fall to-anything like the level they reached in the nineties, when'the 
adverse fuctors in the situation were so many and so cogent,” 


g29, Ibias notperhaps easy to accept Professor Visher’s calculation of the mayo peters Wiley: 





probable annual rate of increase in the world’s general price level. But so faraa 
India i4 concerned, it seems to be safe to conclude that the rise of prices is likely 
to continue for some time to come, At any tate itis hanily likely to fall. An 
analysis of the factors affecting, prices, whether confined to India or pervading 
the whole world, shows that leaving out of account exceptionil movements, both 
up and down, in exceptional times of famine and commercial afisis, the present 
general price Jevel will be maintained, if not raised. 
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CHAPTER AQ. 


Effects of the Rise. ol Prices. 


827. The probable effect of the rise of prices on India, as a whole, and on 
the different sections of the community consisting of land-owners, cultivators, 
traders, persons engaved in small industries, wage-earners and professional 
vlasses, is a question of great. importance, *he solution of which is beset with 
special difficulties. 


—— Effeet om debtor and 328. It has often been a matter of grave doubt whether the-welfare of a 


country, asa whole, is furthered by a rapid rise in genera] prices: The ques 
tion depends on the general economic condition of the country itself. A 
debtor country, which has large foreign obligations to meet by the export of 
a part of its produce, benefits when the price of such produce rises, Inasmuch 
sa Ht Is-able to discharge its foreign obligations by the export of a smaller 
proportion of its commedities; while a creditor country, which obtains, in 
return for its iivestments i other countries, food-stuffs, raw materials: and 
mantfactures from those countries, would lose, if prices rise, inasmuch as it 
would get in payment of its dues a smaller quantity of such commodities. 


329. It issometimes held that. on the whole, the greater portion of the com- 
tunity is henefited by falling prices. This would, however, apply toa country 
in the van of Industrial progress and not to an agricultural country like 
India: and even in the case of an industrial country it is doubtful whether 
too much stress is not laid on-the immediate effects of the change without 
considering the ultimate results. There can hardly be any doubt that tm an 
agricultural country like India, rising prices would be beneficial to the 
country asa whole. A country; which produces enough food-grains and raw 


materials to leave a surplns available for other countries, would undonbtedly 


gain, becunse it would get from other countries a larger value for the conimo- 
dities whicl) it exports. The different sections of the community would, how- 
‘ever, be affected in different ways, The cultivator who holds his land at » 
fixed rent would benefit; but the landlord, who is under a prolonged engage- 
ment for his teventie with Government or some other land-owner and does not 
eultivate his lands on his own account and is not able to raise the rents payalile 
hy his tenants pari pussy with the rise In prices, would suffer, Other con- 


suniers would also suffer, unless ‘their income increases as fast: as their cost, of 


living. It is especially in agricultural countries that the position of the day 
jabourers, who form the majority of wage-earners, is one of recurring jeo- 


* pardy, and, unless their wages rose as quickly as their cost of living, tlicir 


sufferings would be enhanced. Living, tis they do, near the margin of eub- 
sistence, they gain little when the season is favourable, whether they be paid 
in kind or coin; In bad times, when employment is scarce, their sufferings 
know no bounds, The only salvation of the labouring classes lies, therefore, 
in an increase in the demand for labour and an increase in the genera! level 
of wages, not only corresponding to the increase in their ost of living, bat 
also large enough to provide for a margin to enable them to tide over special 
periods of distress when it 18 difficult for them to find employment, If, how- 
ever, the total number of the population. engaged on agriculture is largely in 
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crease as quickly as that of the eommodities prodaced. 


ae rise ‘more > rapidly aan fie ari of tivo, which i bien the: pase 


in India, as shown in Chapter XITI, a rise of prices cannot but lead to general 


prosperity of the country as a whole. 


330. Rising prices generally promote speculation and extravagance, in- tifeet oa ou | 
tease consumption, especially of luxuries, and, therefore, stimulate produc | 





tion. In an industrial country, the employers” of labour would, therefore, 


reap an advantage from prices rising more quickly than the cost of raw 
material and labour, but wage and salary-earners would suffer, as their Me te 








would not rise with the rise of prices, A rise of prices is thus reasonably 7 
certain in such a country to. beconie 4 period of unrest, discontent, agitation ? 
strikes, riots and rebellions. 1 





331. Thus even in ‘the sane country, different sections of the community oe sections of be 
would be affected in difierent ways by a rise.of prices. Capitalists who have ageceted in ‘tikceeh = 
made their investments in securities carrying fixed rates of interest, pensian-“"* bs 
ers, public and private employes on fixed salaries, and the professional classes _ 
sop depend for their income upon customary fees would be adversely affectec 

m every community by a rise in general prices. Wage-earners would also a 
softer unless their wages rise as much as their cost of living. Producers, on * 
the other hand, would gain, because the cost of production is not likely to in- 3 











332. In disctissing the effects of the rise of prices in India, it is proposed pcnidbed Soe thine’ 
to examine the question from three different points of view :—(1) the effect puimis of view, 
on India as'4 whole; (2) the effect on the different sections of the conmunity; 
and (3) the effect in the different economic tracts or circles into which India 


has heen divided. 





: EFreot oN THE CounTryr As A WHOLE, 

333, India is a debtor country with large foreign obligations. She has to india a debtor 
make heavy remittances to England every year to meet her liabilities there. “""” . 
These consist of (1) interest on the share of hey national deht which has bean 
raised in England and on the large amount which has been borrowed in Enr- 
land for the construction of railways and irrigation works; (2) the cost of 

stores of various kinds reqnired by the Government of India, (3) the furlongh ; 
allowances, pensions and gratupties of officers who have served in India, (4) Me 
the expenditure incurred by the British Government, for enlisting and train- 
ing troops for service in. India, and (5) the charges of the India Office: ; 
These constitute the Home charges. Besides these, she is also liable for the 
interest on the stms invested through private channels in tea and eofies 
plantations, in jute and other factories and in mining and other enterprises. 
Remittances have also to be made on account of the savings invested outside 
India of foreign merchants, bankers, lawyers and Government officers living in 
Tudia and the foreign steam-ships employed in carrying the great bulk of 
India's coasting trade. All these obligations are discharged by the export of 
food-grains and raw materials produced in India. These exports havé alsa 
to pay. for the manufactured and other goods which are imported from other 
onintries into Tndia for consumption, and the freight thereof. 

334. The rise of prices in recent years has enabled India to discharge her poet ot hileher 
foreign liabilities by the export of « proportionately smaller quantity of her tts oulaan 
produce. The following statement shows the declared values of about 99 pertmverts 
sei of the total exports from India (excinding Burma), year by year, from = 
15090-1891 to 1911-12, and their values enleulated at the average prices which 
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preva ee during the basic period, 1890-01 to 1894-95, as well as the difference 


ao | ov nkihs of Rupees.) 





| EXPORTS (ABOUT.90% OF TOTAL) | IMPORTS (ABOUT 8% OF TOTAL), 


Vairminsac Youn = | Valve iF zarn Yon. 




















YEA as el = 
| | Inerenne + Lorreame 4 
As dedlarod, | tate of banc As declared. | cate of bacie 
polio ' pend. 
. : “ 80,42 We, 4,15 —1.,76 | BAF 53,10 +57 
‘ : ; 96,99 |; 1,00,91 —3,92 60,71 61,20 —19 
csirs : OO ia O43] +2,01 472 45,61 —14 
ae et 93.77 | +889 59,92 $8,390 | +1,02 
mh ES es 97,03 4,25 +278 | 56,17 {6,38 —?2] 


AVERAGE . 9548:4 ote _ | 5351'S | S358)... 





1895-96 . . «| 20265) 9828) 43.97) 5240) 62,72) —82 
1805-07 3 Oo 85 9004 | +304 57,51 | 67,64 ms}. 
1897-96 =. « 88,74) 9262) —aas 57,07 | 69,38) —231 
1898-90 . «| BOLT) Looss) —F68 | = 53,07 58,65 | —5,58 
1890-00 ail 3 9920) L003) —4+83) 5845 62.93 | —3,78 
AVERAGE 99,05 —1si 58,70 | 58,12 | —2,42 
1900-01 . 9424) +3,92 66,21 65,59 +62 
1901-02 =. Cs 1,13,63 +48 7,17 6845) —1,28 
1902-03 . . 114,66 —Ii5 62.26) 6446) —2,90 
1903-04 7 * 135,15 4 Sata 63,93 64,88 — 
1904-06 .  . 159,09 | +-8,80 75,67 7466) +1,01 
AvERace. 119,35 se" 87,05 67,61 | —56 





182,00 | +15, 18. 81,09 79,24 +270 





a. 19977] +3072| 9676) 8163| +5.23 

aa 134,60] +9690! 10341) $9082} +1229 

< e 123,01 | +18,96 7,1 7,50 | +9,62 

. . 1,48,51 +24,84 | 0.37 +6,23 

AVERAGE 104,29) +2302, 98.10) 8587 | +728 

1910-71, «a 148,19 42939 95,07 47.86 
Ts 158,83 | +48,58 | 93.09} +11,39 


$35, Had the price level remained the same as at the standard period, 
India would have got for her exports only the amounts shown in the above 
table. as the “ value at average rates of the hasio period,” otherwise called 
“calculated values.” Owing to the rise of prices she has gained on 99 per cent. 
of her exports, the amounts shown in the table as the differences between these 
calculated values and those declared in. the bills. of entry. On the other 
hand, India has alse to pay more for her imports in conseynence of the rise 
of prices. The statement given above also shows the declared. and cal- 
enlated valves of about 64 per cent. of the imports into India as well as the 
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differences between the two, which represent the increased payments which 
India has to make on account of her imports in consequence of the rise in 
prices. The values of only 0% and 84 per cent. of the total exports and im- 
ports, respectively, have been calculated at the average prices of the basic 
period, because it was possible to ascertain the quantities of exports and 
imports in the case of only those percentages of the goods and not of ail 
elasses of goods exported and imported. Assuming, however, that. prices of : 
the remaining 1 and 16 per cent. of the exports and imports, respectively, have : 
_ risen at the same rate as the great bulk of the exports and imports for which 
it is possible to ascertain the quantities and to calculate values at the prices 
of the basic period, the gain and loss on the total exports and imports would 
amount to the figures shown in the table given below. The difference be- 
tween the total gain on the exports and thie total loss on the imports is the 
net gain to India as a whole in consequence of the rise of prices. 
{ In lakhs of itupees.) 








1895-96 to. 1599-00— 
‘Torat Iuvorts 
1900-01 to 1904-05— 
1905-06 to 1908-10— 
Tora Exroure . 
1910-11 and 1911-12— 





336. India as a whole has thus rae by the rise in the pricés of = net Ne lt on epee 
exports, anntially Rs. 1,06,00,000 during 1395-96 to 1899-1900, Rs. 3,09,00,000 : 
during 1100-01 te 1904-05, Rs. 14,67,00,000 cone 1905-06 to 1909-10 and “ 
Rs. 34,19,00,000 during 1910-11 and 1911-12 


337, The popular belief in India is that the rise of prices is detrimenta] Popstar opmion at 
to the interests of the country as.a whole. ‘This is because those who form ete a ne 
public opinion in India are the educated elasaes who are either landlords or 
persons depending for their income on securities, shares, etc., or are emaburs 

sf the learned professions dependent for their income upon customary 
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or aré employés on fixed salaries in Government or private service. If 
incomes and prices yary irregularly, as they do in actnal practice, the man 
whose incdme does not rise as fast as the prices of goods will find himself worse 
off than before, while the man whose income being derived from the sale of 
mimodities rises with every tise in the price of his commodities, will find 
liis material position changed for the better. In framing an estimate of 
the comparative effects of « ris of prices on the general welfare, one 





SOCK: 


-must, therefore, take into accotnt the numerical strength of the classes 


whose receipts and expenditure being variable adjust themselves, more 
or less, rapidly to the altered yalue of money, and of the classes whose 
incomes being fixed are adjusted only after considerable friction and 
delay. In India, the number of persons dependent on the land for their 
‘ncome form 60-0 per cent. of the total popniation; agricultural labourers, 
“33 per cent.; Industria) and commercial classes, 15-1 per cent.; general 
labourers (not agricultural), 2-3 per cent.; professional classes, 1-6 per cent,,; 
pulilic servants, 1-2 per cent.; domestic servants, 1-5 per cent.; and other 
occupations, 2-0 per cent. The prosperity of India depends, therefore, largely 
on the prosperity of those who are dependent on agriculture for their subsist- 
ence, and not so much on that of the professional classes and public and 
private seryants who form only a microscopic minority of the population. 
Those who hold that rising prices have been detrimental to the interests of 
India as.a whole, generally urge that rising prices have increased the indebt- 
edness of the agriculturists and that there has been no increase in the savings 
of the population, whose material position cannot, therefore, be said to have 
improved. It will be shown later on that agricultnral indebtedness has not, 
as a matter of fact, increased. In any case, the rise of prices cannot be said 
to have contributed to the increase, if there has been any. Rather, it has acted 
as a check against increasing imdebtedness, There ts also little evidence to 
justify the conclusion that there has been no increase in the savings of the 
people. On the other hand, an enormous increase in the absorption of gold 
and silyer in India during the last 10 or 15 years bears eloquent testimony ta 
the growth of prosperity of India. Again, the material welfare of 
a coutitry dees not depend so much on the quantity of the precious metals 
which it accumulates as on the comforts which it is able to enjoy and on an 
equitable distribution of the means of such enjoyment. | 


338, As mentioned above, a noticeable sign of an improvement in the 


india. materia! position of India is the astounding increase in her power of absorb- 


ing the precions metals, whether in the shape of jewellery or plates or in 
hoards. The following table shows the net absorption of gold and silver in 
India during the period under enquiry, é.¢., the net imports of gold and silver 
in India, the amount of gold held in the currency and other reserves and the 
amounts of silver which have one to increase the volume of rupee circulation. 
The net absorption of gold has been taken at the net imports plus the total 
production of gold in India, ess the amounts held in the Currency and other 
reserves, No deduction has been made on account of soverciens which have 
gone into circulation in the country. It has not been possible to ascertain 
the total amount of these, and as it cannot be large, the omission does 


not affect the question under consideration to any appreciable extent. The 
net absorption of silver has been taken at the net imports fess the amounts 
which have gone to swell the volume of the rupee circulation. The total 
amount of gold and silver absorbed in the country during the twelve years 
1900 to 1911 amonnted to £116,000,000 of gold and 1,800,000,000 tolas of 
silver against £27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas, | | 


respectively, in the twelve 
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$39, ‘The progress and prosperity of India as a whole is also apparent Growm pap ha ed , 
from “pape ieee of the declared values of the trade between 1890-1 and inde. 


1911-12, as shown in the statement below, 
Statement thowing the yrowth of Exports from and Imports into Jndia excluding Burma. 
| | tn Jakes wf Rupees.) 




















































































































1so0.91 oa x,t | 152,70 Dn Mi — 4 
1902.98 aia | So2e° Laas | = 10z ry —20 
1892-93 W772) S580) Leaoe | MO 07 t 4 
ima 00 | Aa |) 1,07 li cui | +2 
1ia-0G C844 G6,67 | 14,11 102 Lod | te 1-7 
meat 62,29 | 1,50,10 | 100 100/100, “ | ss 
1855-08. Lea 43,50 | 107,70. 107 10s — 2) +20 
1ooT 06,96) O84) | 163,77) = 88 1 — 1433 
1HOT-B O00.) 85,00) Lard. ce) fr — 34) —+1 
isa6-08 10600 | GRe2) 10701) 107 108 —93| —T5 
ee 100,80 | ‘70,16-) 1.70.00 iM 107, —st7 | —€! |- at 
98,70 G5,62 | 1,85,22 ror for | to" —4 — 27 
—_— |)s§ | ————— | 
1b00-0) 01 70,56) 1,747 Peer ti) +é@1)/ +i) + 26 
100142 1628) 7082) 1, 121 in) = Oa | —l4| —_2 
1m. 16,53 | T5648: 102,81) 121 11| —O)| —34) — JIM 
IMG I40,t4| Tal) Baas 145 | IT) +24) — FS) + 14 
1H 14,6) pe) 14D Ms, +24) +14 + 22 * 
| | cao a celal | | ee 
12255 | 80,24 20379 128 ia) +14] — al + 4 
— ae i _ a |) = 4 | : ——— 
1M 140,44 | ges) 155) Io) tat) ime] + Me + 4 
1oM-OF ‘| 168,71 | 107,61 27332) 171 173 72) +290) +03 | +16-7 
1-8. | (4,00 2; 17 208 Isa) +100 | +190) <17-8 
THOR. a rerys LALO | 3,06,49 149) 106) 168) +153] +100) +135 
1OO-10 «| 175,78) 1108) 20ede | 181 Lou 186) +s) + 00) +130 
15097 | 1.1548 27545 85) 8B TS | ATS rier 
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340, Compared with the average of the quinquennium, 1890-91 to 
1894-05. the crowth of botli exports and imports in the qnuinquennium, 1895-96 
to 1899-1000, was not very large. The widespread famine of 1897-08 caused a 
heavy deoline in the exports in 1896-97 and 1897-08. As a result of the im- 
poverished condition of the people and a consequent decrease in their 
pureh Roster, tiiere. sis & Goris Sx the impotee miso Fa Lave", On 
the whole, the value of the tetal trade in the quinquennium exceeded that 
of the previous quinquennium by 4 per cent., the increase in the exports "i 


being 2 per cent. and in the imports 7 per cent. The increase in the value of 
both exports and imports was more than accounted for by an increase in 
the volume of the trade. As regards the effect of variations in prices, there 
was an actual decrease in the declared yalues of 1-9 per cent. in the ¢ 

and of 4-3 per cent: in the imports, due to a fall in prices. Tn 1900.02, the 
port trade wae dull, as a consequence of the famine which prevailed in that 
vear in a considerable part of India, but the import trade developed s: } 
tially. Tt was in 1001-02 that both the import and export trade began to 
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develop remarkably, though in the next year there was a decline of 5:5 per 
cent, in the import trade. Since that year, neglecting temporary fluctuations 
in the import trade and a Serious decline in the export trade in 1908-09, when 
it declined 12 per cent., compared with the preceding year, as the result of 
the famine of that year, there was a steady increase in both imports and 
exports until 1911-12, when the total declared values of exports and imports 
exceeded those of 1901-02 by 75 per cent, and 63 per cent., res tively, the 
imcrease in the total trade being 71 per cent. The rise has heen rreate 
during the last seven years, daring which it has amounted to 42 per cent, in 
the case of exports, imports and the total trade. In the quinquennium end- 
ing with 1904-05, the corresponding Increases were only 25 per cent,, 21 per 
cent. and 23 per cent., respectively, as eompared with the previous quinguen- 
nium Apart from an increase in value due to the rise in prices, the volume 
of both export and import trade has grown immensely, and this cannot but 
he taken as a sign of great procress. 

_ $41, The general conclusion, which may he formed from this. statement, 
showing the declared and calculated values of imports and exports, is that 
the total volume of the sea-borne trade of India has increased to a yery great 
extent during the last decade, and that this increase in trade and prosperity 
is due, ina large measure, to a rise in the price of the commodities which are 
of importance in Indian commerce. 

342, A more striking evidence of the materia] prosperity of India is 
afforded by its growing consumption of imported articles, most of which were 
probably considered as luxuries before, but have gradnally come to he Tecog- 
nized As wecessitivs. The following statement shows the growth of the im- 

jorts of 12 such articles. As before, 1890-94 has been taken as the base 
and the imports in every year are represented as perceritages of the uverage 
imports of that period :— 


Statement show? rey the value “f the imports. : rpalpaae articles of Lusury and Convenience 
fn Inia, exec uding B ern, 
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343, ‘The sonsumption of most. of che artioles included in the statement 
is not confined to the well-to-do classes, but is also quite common now 
‘among the messes. The merease in the consumption of these artioles js 
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teristic aud interesting, and itiagtrten the remarkable increase in the 
pabehasineg power of the Reople; as slosholit as No more conclusive evidence of a 
higher standard of gf an the 
afforded by the growth af the ms of sugar, kerosene oil, apparel, boots 
nnd shoes, galvanised iron sheets. copper and yéllow metal, matches, soapa, 
and betelnuts. 









344. A measure of the progress of India can also be obtained from the crwth of ties 
growth of its revenue under some of the most important heads, namely, Land *"™*- 


Revenue, Salt, Stamps, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes and Registration, 
The following statement shows the revenue collected under these heads yearly 
from 1890-91 to 1911-12 ;— 


Siatemen! shouming the growth of the Revenue of the Samyinent Bt dndia (ezetading Burma) 
wader cexriain rneportand Aegds 
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i 
B45. The average annual Land Revenue collections in the last five years growth of Land 
sliow an increase of Rs. 3,95,00,000 or 18 per cent. over the standard period, Berm 


This increase in Land Revenne bas been due partly to the increase in prices 
and partly to an inerease in the area under cultivation. Tt will be shown in 
dealing with the qnestion of the division of the profits of cultivation between 
the landlord and the cultivator that the share of the increased profits taken 
by Government 2s the supreme landlord, as shown in the foregoing table, is 
th “comparatively small part of the total increase which has acorned from the 
rise of prices. Tn’ the greater part of Bengal and in portions of Madras, 
Assam and the United Provinces, Land Revenne is fixed in perpetuity. In 
other parts, the assessments are periodlea!l. In Madras, Bombay und the 
United Provinces, the ordinary term of settlement is thirty years. and in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, twenty years, During the term of settle. 
ment, the whole of the benefit accruing from a rise of prices goes to the people. 
Tf, then, the Government share of the profits of enltivation has, as indicated 
by the growth of their Land Revenue collections, increased by Rs, 3,98,00,000, 
by how much more has the share of the people increased { 
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$46. Salt Revenue was Rs, 8,96,00,000 in 1890-01, but fell to 
Rs. £57,00,000 in 1911-12. owing to successive reductions in the rate 
of duty made in 1908, 1905 and 1907, the details of which have been already 
given on page 37. The total quantity of salt consumed per head of the 
population in every succeeding quinquennium, as shown in the statement given 
below, 18, therefore, a better index of (he material condition of the people than 
the ammount of the duty realised. These figures show that, compared with the 
standard period, the consumption per head of population increased by 5 per 
cent, in the quinquennium ending with 1904, by 20. per cent, in that ending 
with 1100, and that the present level is 26 per cent. higher. 
Statement showing the Annual Conauimplion of Salt per head mm British India (excluding Burma 
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Nore—The total quanisy of salt sold nn a Fear end whick pond full duty, AL ir in the * Siatianioe of Birttish 
Kata," Pee IV (Be), boc tern y Gato to bo the total quautity consumed iu the year, end from the eons figures 
nt 390], 1000 end 1901, the popolation figures for the other years baye been ertied at hy tatarpolation. 


347. Stamp Revenue has increased from Rs. 3; 94.00,000 in 1890-91 to 
Rs. 6.56,00,000 in 1911-12. The largest share of the revenue under this head 
js contributed by judicial stamps, which tiny be regarded as 4 payment for 
services rendered by costly judicial esta ts maintained by Govern- 
ment, rather than as a tax in the proper s sense of the word. Still it isa sign 
of prosperity of the people who indulge in the luxury of litigation. The 
revenue from non-judicial stamps has also been increasing; which is a fair 
indication of the growth of business in the country. Tt may he noted that 
in years of famine the reventie from court-fee stamps tends to fall because 
of the necessary selflenial in the pursuit of the lnxury of litigation, while the 
revenue from non-judicial stamps increases owing to an increase of the neces- 
sity of borrowing to tide over the period of distress, 
$48. Excise Revenue has increased from Rs..4,53,00,000 in 1900-01 to 
Rs. 10,68,00,000 in 1911-12. The revenue is derived from intoxicating 
liquors and drags and is levied in the form of duty on manufacture and of fees 
from licenses. It should, however, be noted that the growth of Excise 
Reventte is not so much due to an increase in the habit of drinking or in the 
ose of intoxicating drugs, as to heavier taxation, the suppression: of illicit 
trafic and the growth of population. The Government of India have 




















Rs. 48,71,00,000, or by 196 percent, The number of Savings Bank accounts 
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repeatedly pointed out that the available information tends strongly to nega- , 
‘tive the presumption in some quarters that the growth of Excise Revenue is : 
an indication of a development of the drinking habit. The policy con- 
sistently pursued has been unmistakably that “the growth of Excise 











Revenue is to be regarded as satisfactory only when it results from the sub- \. 
stitution of licit, for illicit manifacture and sale and not from a general 
increase of consumption.” ‘There has been no increase in the use of intoxicat- 
Ing liquors and drugs, but still there has been an facrease in the revenue, 


Government restricting a4 far as possible the drinking habit by increase 
of taxation and other preventive measures. The eonclosion that can be 
sifely drawn from the growth of Excise Reventis is that there has been an 
increase In the purchasing power of the classes that consunie intoxicating 
liquors and drugs, especially durine the last decade. . 

349, Customs Revantie should, it is obvious, rise with the growing Growth of Qmtome 
trade of the country and finctuate according to the trade conditions of the “"™* 
year. In 1590-91, the total Customs Reverine was Rs, 1,00,00,000. In March 
i894, the general import duties were iniposed and cotton goods were included , 
in the dutiable list i December of the same year. The duty on cotton cloth 
was, however, lowered from 5 to 3) per cent. in February 1896, cotton twist 
and yarn being at the same time wlilly exempted. By 1894-95, therefore, 
Customs Revenne rose to Rs. 3,06,00,000, and since then gradually to 
Rs. SM, 00,000 in 1911-12, a part of the increase sincs 1910-11 being due to 
mereased dutiés on silver, tobacco and petroleum. 

$50. ‘The Assessed ‘Taxes (Income Tax) have increased from Rs, 1,55,00,000 Growth of reenia 
in 1590-01 to Rs. 2.29,00,000 in 1011-12, notwithstanding the exemption from 
the tax of incomes under Rs. 1,000 by Act XT of 1908 and the abolition pv 
Act VI of 1902 of the Pandhari cess, a special income tax in the Central 
Provinces levied on incomes helow Rs. 500. The receipts from income tax 
are obtained entirely from non-agricultural incomes and the growth of the 
revenue from this tax is an index of the prosperity of the classes who earn 
suoh Incomes 
351. The Registration Revenue amounted to Rs. 36,00,000 in 1890-91 and Growth ot 
to Rs, 65,00,000 in 1911-12. This revenue is derived from the registration of seni 
instruments of sale and mortgage of property, and of contracts.. Though the 
revenue is comparatively small in amount, its growth is also an unmistal- 








“ble sien of progress. 


352. The growth of Post Office business, as indicated in the following crowm of rout 
statement, is another remarkable sign of the material progress of India, as a Pico st Tessren 
whole. During the period ander enquiry, the number of post offices has 

Increased by 100 per cent,, the number of post-eards by over 320 per cent., 

the number of letters by 136 per cent., the number of packets by 409 per cent., 
newspapers by 111"per cent., and parcels by 457 per cent. The number of ‘j 
thoney orders has grown from 7,435,000 to 27,243,000, or by 266 per cent.; re 
while the value has risen from Rs. 16,44,00,000 fo'-the eaprnious sum-of | 





has increased from 409,000 to 1,501,000, and the deposits from Rs, 6 35,00,000 
to Rs. 18,00,00,000, notwithstanding a reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed on Savings Bank deposits and certain restrictions * imposed on the 
; total amount to be deposited each ear 
So bars feer Sets tener eo in a single account and on the Stal 
balance of each account to be allowed to carry interest. These ure nnmistak- 
able signs of the material progress of the country. Similar evidence js also 
afforded by the growth of telcoraph business in India, the number of paid 
messages having risen from 3,407,000 in 1890-91 to 14,720,000 in 1911-19. 
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ing the growth of Post Office business in fadia. 
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353, Equally interesting are the figures contained in the table given On perelopment of 
79 showing the development of railway traffic in India. The total number ™"9 ose 
of passengers has between 1590 and 1911 increased from 114,000,000 to 
300,000,000, or an Increase of 242 per cent., while the passenger mileage, t.e., 
the total mileage travélled, has increased from 4,787,000,000 miles to 
14.373,(00,000 miles, or an increase of 200 per cent. The average distance 
travelled over by each passenger has fallen from 41-96 miles to 36-47 miles, 
showing a teridency on the part of the people to travel ever short distances by 
rail instend of on foot, an nomistakable sign of on improvement in their 
general financial position. No Jess striking evidénce of progress is given by 
the quantity of goods carried by rail and their ton-mileage. The total qnan- 
tity of goods carried rose from 23,000,000 tems in 1890 to 71,000,000 in 1011 
and the ton-tmleage from 3,509,000,000 tons per mile ta 15,358,000,000 tons, 
while the avérage distance carried has increased from 155 miles to 147 miles, 
showing the gradual linking up of marts in India more and more distant 

354. The following statenient shows the growth of life insurance in Tivdia, crowth of tte 
as indicated by the transactions of 17 life insurance companies. Most of the “t's India. 
companies in India were requested to furnish statistics, but only a few have 
stipplied them. The remarkable development of life insurance business in 
India shown by the table well illustrates that the people of India have 
appreciated, within the comparatively small period under enquiry, the neces- 
sity of providing for the future. This also cannot but be taken as a sign 
of material prosperity of the country. 


Statement showiny the wamber and amount of policies jerued by 17 Insurance Companies 
in India during (500—1922. 
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Effects of the Rise of Prices, 


Errect oN Dirrerent Sections oF Tar Commarunrry. 


855, In estimating the effect of the rise in prices on the different sections 
ascertaining ver of the community, it is necessary to ascertain the numerical strength of the 
olpeyrstelgg different sections and to see whether alterations, in recent years, in the distri- 
bution of the population among the different occupations afford any indica- 
| tion of the relative prosperity of those following any particular occupation: 

Such prosperity would attract people from other less lucrative occupations 
and would cause an increase in the number following the more lucrative 
, ones. The statistica of occupation, when used in conjunction with statistics 
of production and of wages, are also a useful index of the prosperity or the 
reverse of the various classes of the population.. But it has already been 
pointed out that owing toa radical change in the method of the classification 
of occupations adopted in the last census, as compared with the previous 
1 censuses, nO comparison can be made with the figures of the census of 1891, 
7 A comparison has, however, been attempted between the figures of 1901 and 
1911, but here also the discrepancies are very considerable and allowances have 
to be made because the sources of error are great, They have been described 
. in detail in Appendix K. ‘The chief canses of the discrepancies are: (1) Tn 
1901, a very large number of persons were icienitly desovihed and were 
classed under the head “ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified:” 
ithe present occasion, owing to greater care shown by the enumerators, the 
number under that class has heen considerably reduced. (2) In 1901, persons 
who sublet some or all of their lands to tenants were returned ns rent-receivers, 
whereas in 1911 they have been classified as ordinary cultivators. (8) In 
determining the chief means of support in the case of dual or mixed occu- 
pations, different methods have been tollowed i In the two cer BUSes. (4) Public 
servants were sliown under one class in the census of 1901, whereas in the 
census of 1911 they have been distributed under different. classes aeoording to 
the natnre of the work on which they are employed; and (5) greater care has 
been rage in the census of 1911 to distinguish between makers and sellers. 
| 356. The following statement shows the classification hy oceupation of the 
' total population of India, necording to the censtses of 1901 and 1911 -— 
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357. Und cha test head’ * Exploitation of the surface of the earth,” the tana a 
main a ee are those of rent-receivers and ordinary cultivators. The “rie. , 
the raat in the previous census, the difference being 18,480,000. ‘This 
large deerease is obviously due to Fen asi oyten: of classificatio 
On the other hand, the number af o dinar 
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differences in some circles. which throw doubt on the correctness of* the 
classification at either of the two censuses. Thus in Sind, the total of the two 
classes has risen from 622,000 to 1,885,000, which gives an increase of 
1,263,000, This is undoubtedly tie result of an error in classification. The 
number of farm-servants and field-labourers as well as general labourers, on 
the other hand, is shown to have decreased from 1,447,000 to 271,000, showing 
a decrease Of 1,176,000. Tt is qpite possible that a number of labourers have, 
in consequence of am improvement in their material position, become cultivat- 
ors and succeeded in bringing extensive tracts of new lands under cultivation 
due to an extension of irrigation works, but it is “hardly possible that 
the increase could be so large. On the other hand, large decreases are 
shown in the Punjab East and Chota Nagpur circles in the number of agricul- 
turiste, while large increases are shown in the mumber of labourers. On the 
whole, though no very great reliance can be placed on the classification of 
the population by necupation in the census returns, there is no doubt that the 
number of agriculturists have increased more in proportion than either the 
total population or the total number of labourers, The increase in the num- 
ber of agriculturists may be taken as indicating that the profits of acricultnurg® 
were such as to attract workers from other occupations to agriculture. This 
would appear to have been the case, especially in Assam, Bengal Northern 
atid Eastern, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West inciud- 
ing Oudh, Punjab West, Berar, Central Provinces, Madras North-East and 
Mailras North. In some of the circles, notably in Agra Provinces East and 
Agra Provinces North and West including Oudh, the total population has . 
decreased in consequence of the ravages of plague and malaria, hut notwith- 
standing this decredse there has been a large increase in the number of agri- 
culturists. 














358. Under ” Farm-servants and Field-labourers,” the table shows an 
inerease in 1911 of 6,617,000, or 27-4 per cent, This also is, undoubtedly, 
a result of misclassification. In the census of 1901, a considerable number of 
labourers was in the absence of accurate information classified under a special 
head, “ General labourers,” but as already mentioned, in the last census, they 
have been distributed under various leads according to the nature of their 
work, and only those, who are employed on work of a miscellaneous kind, or 
for whom accurate information was not available, have been shown under the 
special head, “Others,” under “ Miscellaneons.” Under this sub-head, 
the decrease of 6,005,000 is thus due to a change in the system of 
classification. It is necessary, therefore, to combine the two heads—* Farm- 
servants and Field-labourers.” and “ Others “ under * Miscellaneous.” The 
two heads together show an incredse of 612,000, or 1-7 per vent, The real 
excess is undouhtedly more, because a part of those who were in the previous 
census classified under the special head,“ General labourers,” have, as explained | 
above, now been classified under heads other than the two proposed to be com- 
bined, and im Sind there is a large decrease due presumably to errors in classifi- 
cation. Bat, on the whole the number of labourers has increased in a much 
amaller proportion than the number of agriculturists. The decrease is 











specially noticeable in Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, 
“ Sind and Berar. A pert of the decrease in the first two circles might be due 

~ to the havoc caused by plague and malaria among the labouring classes, but 
these scourges tan hardly accmint for the whole of the decrease. Tt seeme 
. that in the cirgles mentioned either the material position of labourers has: 
improved so substantially as to enable many of them to take recourse to agri- 

. culture or that a large proportion of the people hitherto earning their tiveli- 

hood as labourers liave now taken reoourse lo industrial pursuits: 
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350. To sum up, both agriculturists and labourers, more especially the row of 
former, have increased more than the other classes, and this is not surprising, nericwibetiats ad 
In view of the increased profits of agriculture and « large increase in he 
wages of agriciltura] labourers. 


360, Tt ts to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab nan-occnyiancy mamtey, Tremporh 
and class VY (Trade) are instructive as indicative of the changes in the indus-™™ trade 
trial organisation of India. It is more correct to group these classes than to 
keep them apart: in view of the linbility to errors of classification, especially in 
the census of 1001. An examination of the groups which make up class ITI 
and the groups whith make up class V will show the diificulty of classifica- 
tion and the liability to errors on the part of those filling in the census forms 
“ Textiles” is a group of class IIT, while“ Trade in textiles " is a group 
of class V, «In 15 ont of the 24 circles, there has been an increase under classes 
Tit, 1V, and V. The circles in which decreases are found are Madras, 
Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bihar, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces 
North and West including Oudh. Punjab East, Konkan, Deccan and Central 
Provinces. In Bengal Northern and Eastern the decrease is 89,000, 
The high profits of jute and cottoh cultivation have attracted workers from 
classes ITT, 1V, and V to agriculture, and handloom weavers have decreased in 
most of the circles owing to the nnprofitableness and impossibility of competi- 
tion with the more highly organised mill industries, On the other hand, there 
has heen « striking increase in the number employed in the jute i ndustry in 
Bengal Southern and Western; in the number engaged in trade in the ports of 
Caloutta, Bombay and Karachi and in Madras South and Punjab West; in the 
mill industries in Calcutta and Bombay and in the number of people employed 
on the construction of railways in many circles. The number of toddy-drawers 
in Madras West has also increased by 30,000, The number engaged in hides 
and skins shows a decrease, which is not, it is believed, entirely real in view 
of the fact that the census of 1M) was taken in post-famine, if not in famine, 
times when the number of cattle slaughtered was unusually great, It has 
been noticed elsewhere that there has heen a large increase in the export 
of raw hides and skins, which are allowed to be imported into some countries 
freeof duty, while a heavy duty is realised on the imports of tanned hides 
and dressed skins. This, coupled with an increasing import of European- 
made shoes and other leather articles, has evidently led to a large decline in 
the leather industry in India. There is also a decrease in the number of 
rice grinders and huskers and workers in metals and chemicals in consequence 
of the introduction of rice mills worked by machinery and the importation of 
larger quantities of metal manufactures and chemicals from foreign (ountrivs. 
In class TV (Transport), there has been a decided increase, a part of which is 
dne to public servants employed on Railways and the Post and Telegraphs 
iaving been classified under this head, while in 1901 they were classified under 
“ Public administration.” In tlie Bombay Presidency, especially in the 
cities Of Bombay and Karachi, industrial development has increased steadily, 
in Deccan and Konkan, no increase js apparent, In Deccan, the 
number of those engaged under “ Fish,” " Hay " and“ Fodder ” has increased. 
The decrease in Deccan and in Konkan may be due to the increased 

profits of agriculture having attracted workers to this occupation. In Bundel- 
khand alone, of the circles in the United Provinces, there is an imcrease: In 
the Punjab East there is a decrease between the census of 1901 and 1911 in 
the number of those engaged in Industry, Trade, and Transport, In this 
circle, however, the total population has decreased, although class 1 (Agri- 
culture) has increased, An explanation of the decrease lies in the prevalence 
of plague and malaria and also in the attraction which agriculture presents | 
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in these days of high prices, In Berar, there isan increase in Industry, Trade 
and Transport from 437,000 to 483,000. As already noted, this increase 
has not spread to the Central Provinces, the returns of which show a decrease 
from 1,919,000 to 1,860,000. The higher profits of agriculture rather than 
errors in classification would explain the decrease in this circle, 

361. Taking India az a whole, although there bas been an increase 10 
industrial prosperity and development in the period between the censuses of 
1901 and 1911, competition with imported articles and the products of fac- 
tories, organised on the latest methods and worked by machinery, have ruined 
many of the handicrafts, especially the handloom industry and compotled 
people. to leave their anceztral vocations for other means of livelihood, notably 
agriculture. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should be an actual 
decrease in the number of men depending upon industrial employment. 

Erowth of populullon 362. The following statement shows the growth of population in cities 
Ee EN send towns with A population varying from 5,000 to 100,000 and over, 
It would be seen that during the decade ending 1901 there was a large exodus 
from rural area’ into towns where wage-earners obtain heltter remuneration 
for their labour. In the last decade also, the exodus continued, but on # much 
smaller scale. This is not surprising in view of the large increase which has 
taken place in wages in tural areas during the period. Towns do not 
new possess the same atbractions for wage-earners that they did before. 
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38s. in dealing with the effect of the rise of prices on the different, seetions 
of the community, we should consider the nature of the income andexpenditurs __ 
of Gadd epcbical Weel Satie th ta hee far they are capable of adjusting them- 
selves to the altered value of money. Agriculturists form by far the majority 
of the population in India and their income consisting mainly of the sale- 
| bona ue poh as acieee ii Be ink A vast num- 
velihood for a part of sari when their 
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fields do not require their services, by working as day-labourers or as mill- 
hands oron'railway construction. Their wages in these occupations have alao 
increased, as will be shown later on, more rapidly, than prices, The income of 
agrictilturists has, therefore, risen as fast as, if not faster than, prices. Their 
expenditure, on ile other hand, consists of the cost of cultivating their lands, 
the rents payable hy them and the cost of thetr living. The cost of their cul- 
tivation is limited. The vast majority of them work on their fields theni- 
selves and employ hired labour only oceastonally, Unless famine denude 
them of all their resources; they use their own seeds and their own cattle and 
manure. Trrieation also, except when they have to pay canal water rates or 
excavate new wells, costs lint little. The actual cash outlay on cultivation is 
not, therefore, ¢ heavy drain on their resources, except when new cattle has to 
be purchased or new wells have to be excavated. As regards their cost of 
living, notwithstanding an immense improvement, in their standard of living, 
their wants are very limited. Foodgrains, which form the main item of 
their family budget, aregenerally the produce of their own lands, The only 
items of expenditure which pres heavily on them are the rents to be paid 
and the expenditure on matriages and other social ceremonies. The ques- 
tion of rents is dealt with in detail later on, the general conclusion being that, 
with the restrictions imposed by Government on the powers of landlords for 
enhanotng rents, they have not, on the whole, increased faster than the prices 
of agricultural produce, though cases of rack-renting are not altogether un- 
known. The only adverse circumstances which they are unable to control are 
the periodica) recurrence of calamities of the seasons, more especially in areas 
with a precarious rainfall, and their traditional extravagance on occasions of 
marriage and other social ceremonies, It is only natural, then, that they 
should be thriving in tracts which are more or less immune from the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, while in areas where during the last 15 years the seasons 
have been more urifayourable than usual they should have fared badly. They 
have prospered most in tracts where the increasing profits of the cultivation 
of jute and cotton have tempted them to extend their cultivation of these 
crops; or where extension of irrigation has enabled them to convert dreary 
sands and janglés into smiling fields of wheat. It is in these areas that the 
profits of agriculture have increased more and more with the rise in prices 
and have attracted people from other occupations to agriculture. 
364, The question as to how far the rise of prices has affected rents, 1.¢., Tho emeet of the ti 
the distribution of the profits of cultivation between landlords and tenants, 1s Sit ioe ar eel 
of exceptional interest, althougli of great difficulty. The compilation of rent '™ emaeeh, 
atutistices has been described in Appendix L. The statistics refer only 
to the United Provinees; the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, and 
Bengal. In Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and the Central Provinces, almost the 
whole of the land is given out on rent by landlords who held it from 
Government: the greater portion of Agra and half the area of the Panjab 
are similarly let out. This practice, although by no means mnknown, is, 
however, rare in the ryotwari provinces of Bombay. Madras (all but the 
northern portion), Berar, Assam (most of), and Burma. In these latter areas, 
there is, generally speaking, no intermediate class of landlords between the 
Government. and the cultivators, and the latter are in'a gvavi-proprietary posi- 
tion, having only the revenue, and no separate rent, to pay. The landlord class 
n India includes the descendants of the hereditary chiefs, of former revenue 
farmers, of heads of village bodies, of grantees under former governments and 
the like, the only thing which they have in common being thetr recognition by 
Government as persons with whom « settlement of the land revenue is made. 
There are, it is to be noted, in large tracts of Northern India, proprietary 
r? 
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village bodies in which the members of the village are co-sharers in the land- 
ford rights, and are jointly and severally responsible to Government for the re- 
vente, Between the landlords and the tenant cultivators, there are often 
classes of subordinate proprietors, sometimes descendants of former full pro 
prietors superseded by conquering races. These rights are found in many 
eradations and in their weaker forms are barely distinguishable from the 
higher tenant rights. In the non-ryotwari areas the net produce of the soil 
is shared, in an unequal degree, among the Government, landlord and 
tenant, 
Caw rents for Vhe 365, Cash rents for the Central Provinces are divided into four classes of 
Sorters Eruricen, tenancies; rtz., absolute occupancy, occupancy, ordinary, and sub-tenancies of 
si lands, The cash rent of absolute occupancy tenants have increased by 12 per 
cent. in the quinquennium 1595-96 to 1899-1900 (1890-91 to 1884-95=—100); 17 
per cent. between 1900-01 and 1904-05; and 15 per cent. between 1905-06 and 
1909-10, Occupancy tenants’ cash rents did not rise till the quinquennium 
1005-06 to 1900-10, when the average was 6 per cent, hieher than in the basic 
period. Ordinary tenants’ rents have. decreased by 15 per vent. in the period 
1905-06 to 1009-10, as compared with the standard period, while the cash rents 
of sub-tenants of sir lands have increased 11 per cent. during the period 1905-06 
to 109-10. In dealing with the rent statistics of the Central Provinces it 
must be remembered that these rents rose enormously during the 30 years’ 
asttlement made in the sixties, in the old Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
where the idea-of proprietary rights (which correspond to the zamindari rights 
of the United Provinces) had grown up. In the areas taken over in 1852 on the 
escheat of the Nagpur Provinces, where the proprietary rights were largely a 
new conception, the rise in Tents made by the landlords was not getiera! 
limited to particular proprietaries. After the 30 years’ settlement, the 
power of the landlord was so restricted that the desire to raise rents gave way, 
while the bad years of the nineties made an extensive rent enhancement impos- 
sible. The rent of under-tenants can only be raised at setilement; that of 
occupancy tenants only once in I) vears, and of ordinary tenants onoe in 7 
years, The landlords: have found it so difficult 10 secure enhancements through 
the Revenue Courts that they have given up enhancement, as a practice, in 
favour of exacting nazaranas on vacant holdings. It is obvicus that this is a 
temptation to make holdings vacant. by forcible ejectment, or by connivance in 
surrenders to creditors, transfer being prohibited. In the Central Provinces 
practically the whole enhancement of rent now obtained is that imposed by 
{he Settlement Officer at settlement; and the small increases that may be 
sented by letting out the vacant land of: a higher rental are obsonred when 
measured by the acre, by the inclusion of new and poor lands in the rent-pay- 
ing aren, The Central Provinces rents are non-competitive rents except in 
the case of home-farm settlement, and of rents paid by sub-tenants of tenants 
and malik makbuzas. The landlord, however, gets his share of the enhanced 
prices (1) on his home-farm as the rise occurs, (2) on his share of the rent 
imposed hy the Settlement, Officer, and (3) on the lage nazaranes which ryots 
‘pre willing to pay in view of the enhanced vame of the land consequent on 
the rise of prices. The tenant gets the full value of the rise of prices so long 
as his rent is not. raised, which jn the Central Provinces is, in most cases, only 
once in 20 years, but, if he is indebted, some share of the rise goes into the 
pockets of middlemen and creditors. Higher prices in the Central Provinces 
have, 2s elsewhere, tended to improve cultivation and better outturns. 
ge po ter te 306. Rents have increased in Agra and Oudh in the case both of privi- 
: -_— leged and ondi inary tenants. The wtatisties of 1295-96 to 1899-1900 show an 
average rise of 1 and 2 per cent, in the case of the Agra privileged and 
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ordinary tenants, respectively; in 1900-01 to 1904-05, n rise of 5 and 8 
per cont,; and in 1905-06 to 1900-10, a rise of 0 and 17 per cent., respect- 
fvely. Cash rents in Ondh show a decrease of 3 per cent. in the case 
of the privileged tenants during the quingquenninm 1895-96 to 1899-1900; 
init in the following quinguennium (1900-01 to 1904-05), there was a 
rise of 5 per cent, and im 1005-( to 1900-10 of 10 per cent,, m comparison 
with the quinquennitum TSO0-01 to [ei4-05, Ordinary tenants’ cash rents 
have increased steadily throughout the two decades as may be seen from the 
follownne heures -—ITS00-01 to 1874-95, L0(r: 1805-96 to 1898-1000, 106; 
LOO to 1904-405, 117; 1905-06 ty 1909-10, 126. 


367, Mr, W, H. Moreland made an enquiry last year into the rise of rents 
in the United Provinces and obtained information regarding the annual wver- 
age rine since settlement (which varies by districts), taking the first year for 
whick figures were received, calculating the percentage of rise in the period, 
and dividing this by the number of years. The fienres are as follows :— 
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© The two periods are almost identical, bn (irméa. 


368. He concludes that for the whole of Oudh, the average annual rise 
‘since 1004-05 to 1910-11 has been at the rate of 1 per cent. or more than the 
maximum rise permitted by law; und as regards Agra Provinces, he points 


out that a large proportion of the land is held by occupancy Tyots at rents 
which ate much below the eaten rate, and that there is no question of 


these rents being generally excessive —in fact they are, in some cases, so low 
a8 to tempt the larger ocoupancy-tananta to sublet: In the opimion of Mr, 
Moreland the competition rents are rising everywhere excepting in Bundel- 
khand, and in the west of the United Provinces the rise is very rapic. 








360. It is to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab NOn-Occu panty Cash reste for ao 


tenunta other than those paying at revenue rates aré not available from the 
ry 1901-02. An sahancement of rent in the cass of non-occupancy tenants 
in the Punjab, hough afiec ¥ local custom, is largely the result of open 
competition and, if our figures were conaplate, the effect of the rise of prices 
on rents would be most successfnily shown in the rental statistics for this 
class. In the years for which statistics are available, there is an increase 
from 20 in 1801-92 to 106 in 1894-05; to 116 in 1808-99: and to 121 in 1900-01. 






870, The statements showing the growth of land cess in typical districts Lend rom fot 


in Bihar and Bengal also show an increase throughout the period. aking 
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the average of 1891-91 to 1894-96 as equal to 100, the rise in Bihar was to 101 
ih 1893-94: to 108 in 1899-1900; to 113 in 1908-G4; to 115 in 1905-06; to 116 
in 1909-10: and to 119 in t910-11. Similarly, in the selected districts 
in Bengal, the rise was to 101 in 1893-94: to 108 in 1800-1900; to 113 
in 1903-04; te 120 in 1905.06; to 121 jn 1909-10; and to 122 in 1910-11. These 
statistics of Bihar and Bengal include the rental valuation, for cess purposes, 
of nij-jote (tc, the land forming part of the landholder's own cultivation) and 
also oi rent-free lands. The rental collected by the landlords could only be 
asvertainvd hy an exainination of the returns filed by individual landlords 
which would bea work of enormous labour. Moreover, the returns are only 
kept for 12 years and none prior to 1900 could be available, The returns, 
it must be noted, are not tested and represent only the statements of the 
landlords as to their rental, and it ia impossthle to say how far tliese are 
correct. There are, however, two counteracting agencies at work. In the 
first place, there js a nittural tendency to understate rents in order to sectire 
é low assessinent of the cess; on thie other, there is 4 provision in section XN(b) 
of the Cess Act that a landlord cannot recover rents in excess of the amounts 
stated in his return; and it is said by experienced officers that rents in Bengal 
are more often overstated than understated in the cess returns. Then, again, 
4 part of the intrease is due lo assestment of new lands brought uniler culti- 
vation. 


eeat's whare 371; Although prices have risen considerably, Government do not seem to 








~ hate reveived the full sliare which they were entitled to obtain from increased 


prices: [ft is trite that lund revenue in the temporarily settled tracts 
of India has risen considerably between 1890-91 and 1910-11, but it 
should be berne in mind that cultivation also has imereased in the 
same period, and enhancements in Governmont assessments are due, 
hot only to enhancement of prices, but also to extension of cultivation. 
ft was the impression of all experienced Settlement Officers consulted that 
cash assessments did not bear the same proportion to the gross produce 
as in the nineties, and, therefore, more of the gross produce was left to be 
divided between landlords and tenants. 
372. Settlements of wevenue being fixed in cash at intervals of 20 or St 
years—usually 30 years—Government assessnients have not increased in the 
game preportion as: prices. Moreover; enhancements of revenue at times of 
re-assesament are not based as a rule directly on the rise in prices, but on the 
rise of rents or on the value of land, These factors rise slower than prices 
and so enhancements do not follow the full rise in the priee of the produce. 
Aw eminent authority on land revenue believes that “ if we make doe allow: 
ance for deficiency in the earlier statistics and alterations in the character of 
the cultivation, we may say roughly that some 10.or 15 per cent. in the increase 
period for which expiring settlements were made, in the price of agricultural 
products.” | 
873. As regards the distribution of the produce between landlords and 

tenants, tenants pay retts either in grain or in cash; and in recent years cash 
rents have been slowly replacing grain rents. Grain rents are. however, still 
not unconmmon tn the Cnited Provinees, the Punjab and some districts of 
Behar. The share of the produce taken by the landlord is generally invariable 

and though it may fluctuate from time to time; such yariations ag 
‘do ocour can seldom be aseribed to any corresponding variations in the 
price of the produce. Generally speaking, therefore, in the case of rent taken 
in kind (in the form of a share of the produce), the landlord and the tenant 
obtain the same percentage OF profit by the rise in the price of the produce, 
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$74. The summa: 








y tables given in the statistical volumes appended to the ad on wor nty 


report refer to cash rents and, as already noted in the description of rent tema 


statistics, they must be accepted with reservation: owing to such factors 
as (1) the improvement in these statistics (tending to show ao larger increase 
than was formerly the case when concealment of the amount of rent taken by 
the landlord was more frequent), and (2) the exclusion from these statistics 
of premia (nezarana, salami, ete.) which in recent years lave been adopted to 
evade the land laws that place restrictions on the enhancement of rents. ‘The 
other limiting factors, such as alterations m the classification of the land fron) 
which the rent is taken, and increase in rents at a new settlement owing to 
factors in operation outside the period under examination (i.¢., before 1390), 
must also be remembered. 





375, In the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Bengal, the rents rae Bet, liao 


paid by ordinary tenants are subjected to a certain amount of legal control, 
but are very largely at the discretion of the landlord. In Bengal, the ordinary 
tenants (not a very important class 20 far as numbers are concerned) can 
have a fair rent fixed by a Court of Law, which can be enhanced after a period 
uf five years. In Agra Provinces, an ordinary tenants rent, when once deter- 
mined, can be enhanced at an interval of five or seven years.. ln Oudh, the rent 
may be increased at intervals of seven years and by an amount not exceed- 
ing 64 per cent;: in the Central Provinces. the increase cat be made at inter- 
yals of seven years and is limited to 33 per cent.; similarly, the rents of 
sub-tenants in the Central Provinces can he modified at settlements; and in 
Bengal, these can be raised to an excess of 25 or 50 per cent. over the rent 
paid by the tenant, It has alréady been pointed out that the limits pre- 
scribed by law are not always observed im practice. With this exception, 
however, it may be laid down that the rent laws, while preventing sudden 
enhancements, do not-stand in the way of a gradual merease of rents in 
sympathy with the increase of prices. 





376. Next, with regatd to privileged tenants, the general result of our Privileged teomnte. 


enquiries is that they are able to keep in their hands a considerable share of 
the increased profit due to the rise in the prices of the groxs produce. An 
increase of rent by the landlord is difficult as regards privileged tenants. In 
a small number of ¢ases no enhancement is possible, the cash rent of the privi- 
leged tenants being fixed. Sometimes, however, there are intervals between 
Stiecessive enhancements as in the case of the unprivileged tenants noted above. 
An ocenpancy tenant, in Bengal, for example—and this class of tenants is by 
far the lareest—may have his rent raised hy contract by only two annas per 
rupee and at an interval of fffteen years, An enhancement by suit can, how- 
ever, be made both in Bengal and in the United Provinces to bring the rents 
up to the prevailing rates of the neighbourhood, There is also, in theory, a 
power of obtaining enhancement by suit in the United Provinces and Bengal 
on the ground of a rise in the price of produce, but, owing to the difficulty of 
proving the rise of prices, enhancements of rents on these grounds are difii- 
cult to obtain. In the thickly populated parts of Bengal and also in those 
parts where no record of rights has been prepared, there can be no doubt, 
according to the experienced Settlement Officers consulted, that the law regard- 
ing enhancement is often, if not commonly, evaded. 














sro (reatala of districts according to the latest revalnation—a aye 
introduced under Bengal Act X of 1871)—are (1) that there have 
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| ‘Jusions that may be drawn from the statistics of ean eS eee 
il Paine, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, and tas 
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example, among the non-ocoupancy tenants in the Prnjab, the ordinary 
tenants in Ondh and Agra Provinces and the sub-tenants in the Centra! 
Provinces; and that (2) there has heen a comparatively small rise among the 
privileged tenants; [From this it may also be concluded that landholders who: 
‘do not cultivate their lands on their own account but live upon rents realised 
from tenants to whom their lands have been let out on tenures of a more or 
less permanent nature, liave not been uble to raise their income proportionately 
to the rise of prices and have consequently been adversely affected by it, 

378. Witnesses were almost unanimous im saying that, except In some 
tracts where the agriculturists are peculiarly advantageously placed, 
they are as indebted now as they were before, if not more. {t was not 
possible to collect any reliable statistics to show the extent of the debt of the 
agriculturists Im different periods, and it 1s only from ‘such statistics that 
any definite conclusions can be drawn regarding the increase of their indebt- 
edness or otherwise. In 1895, Sir Frederick Nicholson attempted to esti- 
mate the amount of such indebtedness in the Madras Presidency by collecting 
statistics of the value of lands mortgaged by cultivators and by making a 
rough estimate of the cash and grain debts not secured by mortgages. His 
estimates were, however, admittedly very crude and incomplete. Moreover, 
even such rough and incomplete estimates are not available for the other pro- 
vinoes for any of the earlier yeara of the period under enquiry, nor for any 
of the provinces at the present day. In the absence of any statistical data, 
T had to fall back upon what information could he gathered during our tours. 

370. The Indian cultivator is, as a rule, thriftless, and extravagant and 
much addicted to litigation. He lacks that business education * which 
leads the ryot to restrain his tendency to borrow and which enables him to 
caloulate the result of expenditure whether on improvements or otherwise.” 
In a good year, his ignorance and improvidence make him spend the whole 
of his surplus on marriages and festivities, and his extravagance on stich 
occasions often leads him even in good years to the doors of the money-lender- 
A -ryot would stop at no extravagance which would enable him, when marry- 
ing one of his children or performing any funeral or other social ceremony, 
to show more ostentation than his fellows, and cases are of quite common. 
eécurrence of men spending sums equal to five years’ income or even more on 4. 
single ceremony. | 

$80, A settlement report for an Eastern Bengal district quotes a case 
where a well-to-do cultivator died leaving about Rs. 600 in cash and grain. 
At the Sradh ceremony which followed, his som entertained several hundred. 
euests for each of whom 2) seers of food were’ provided. This meant that 
twice the amount of food ordinarily taken by a person was doled out and the 
whole of this large sum (large for the cultivator) was squandered. An- 
sfielal of the Narsinghpar District in the Central Provinces wrote in 1902 
as fallows :-—" The effects of a Iife's frugality are nullified by the celebration 
of a single marriage in the cultivator's family. His extravagance on these 
occasions farms a disagreeable contrast to the frugality of his general life.” 

_ $81. This state of things prevails everywhere in India and is not a pecu- 
liay feature of any particular tract, This habitual extravagance has been 
the curse of the country. The cultivator cannot and will not save out of his 
surplus in a good year, and in a bad year, as he has no savings to fall back 
upon, he cannot exist without the muhajan's help, 

882. With teres cd wealth in the country, there are now more persons 
with money to lend than before and they compete with one-another in offering. 
loans to the cultivators at lower rates of interest. Owing to an increase iry 
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prices land has considerably risen in value throughout India and now forms 
ample security for a much larger loan in comparison with what it would have 
secured 25 years ago; and this increased credit “ the ryot, both great and small, 
is possibly far too prone to utilise for foolish and improvident purposes.” 

The temptation is too strong for him to resist borrowing, the dangers of 
which are unrealised, as he foolishly believes that he can repay the debt at the 
next harvest. In a good year, although he has means to pay off a large 
portion of his debt, he does not repay what he conveniently can, and indulges 
in some other extravagance: while in a bad year, he has not the wherewithal 
to live, much less to clear his debt, and it becomes hopeless for him to free 
himself from this burden. 

883. This, however, applies specially to the case of cultivators with small 
holdings. Living, as they do, near the margin of subsistence, their produce ts 
just sufficient to meet their wants whien the season is favourable, while in had 
years they have no alternative but to fall into the clutches of the money- 
lender. The case of tenants with large holdings is, however, different. 
Their produce 18 sullicient for their wants in all years. good or bad,.and a 
had year means to them only a diminution of their surpins left over to cell. 

384. The Indian law of inheritance coupled with the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the joint family system is yet another deterrent to the growing pros- 
perity of Intlia, more especially of the agricultural classes. It is this which 
is responsible for a continual sub-division of family property and the creation 
of continually large numbers of agriculturists with small holdings, whose 
position is always so precarions and who are so perpetually in debt. Had 
years in the last two decades have denuded most of them of all their reserves 
and have even compelled them to run into debt, and they have not heen for- 
tunate enough to have such a sticcession of good years as to enable them to 
repay their debt and recover their position completely. 

385. A Settlement Offwer in Madras writes -—' There can be no doubt’ 
however, that owing to the stress of hard seasons the debts thus contracted 
have become in many cases acenmulutive and matiy of the smaller puttudars 
are heavily involved, while others have disappeared.” The statistics in the 
report on the famine of 1896-97 show that, in Madras, only smal! pattadars 
holding a few acres sought relief. 

$80. The tenants with large holdings have, on the other hand, reaped much 
henefit from the rise of eke and their material condition has been much 
improved ; and many of them have enough to lend to the other smaller cultivat- 
ors. It is interesting 3 nite that a large portion of the debt of the agri. 
culturists is now borrowed from their own class. The Revistration 
Department figures for the Madras Presidency, reproduced. below, show that 
in the period 1905—1009 about 83 per cent, of the land sold by the agricul- 
turists was purchased by the same class and 72 per cent. of the loans on 
mortgage was given by them. 








Lands acquired by the several classes of the Population in the Maras Presidency, 
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: 387, The above remark would apply equally well to all parts of India, and 
‘% a class of very well-to-lo agriculturists fias been formed mm whose hands 
lands are thus heing accumulated on transfer from small holders: 
Ss. It has: already been explained that a much hicher standard of livi mg 
has permeated all classes of soecicty in India and agriculturists are no ex- 
oT ception. -A collectar in the Bombay Presidency writes,“ . e preset 
= men ss-they live lesa Iehorinys lives, so they have more expensive tastes thy 

their forbeats, and to gratify them will resort to the sdridr, if there is no 
money in the house. Formerly the ordinary cultivators, to a man, wore coun- E 
try cloth; now they must have it of finer texture from Manchester. Cheap - 

Jocal rice, dal and gur were enough for the. daily food; now vegetables, im- = 
ported rice and refined sugar are in demand. A more Inxurious generation 
seeks after pan-swpari, chircots, hired servants, sweetmeata and American 
watches, and will bortow money to get them.” This remark is true of all 
provinees-—may be, in a more or less degree—but that there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the standard of living, there is no doubt; The 
ordinary cultivator if now 4 fierce competitor with the middle class man in 
the village for such articles as fish, fruits, ete,—articles which he purchased 
before, only on festive occasions. The scale of expenses on nud satay and 
other ceremonies has also gone np—if the cultivator was extravagant before 
7 on such odcasions, he hag become more so now; and as a Settlement Officer in 
Madras wrote, “the main causes of the change (increase 4 in indebtedness) are 

uridoulitedly the rapid disappearance of the joint-family system and litiga- 
tion. . . . The second is closely correlated 'to the first and in many cases 

is a consequence | ‘of the disputes, to which the subject of partition, 2ives rise, 
Surplas money can find few ouflets where banks are unknown or mistrusted, 
a si rprisir ‘that the surplns cash of a goo season should: fre- 
et quently find its way into the hands of those who live by the profession of the 
- Pe itigation has been and is the bane of the country and it is difficult 

to inngioa bow sany families, rich or poor, have been rained by 1h. 

onclusion from the above facts and from evidence pollented 
“ine tours in various parts of India is that. agricultural indehted 
| has increased in Me taan'at callixators. with small holdings, while anc 
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they often lend it to their fellows. Taking the class as a whole—big and a 
amall, rich eis poor, bogether—the indebtedness of the agrioulturists does not | 
_. &ippear to have increased 
— - S80, In soi tracts ‘the culttyators are much better off than before— 
partioularly in the jute area of Eastern Bengal, cotton area of Berar, Central 
Provinces and Khandesh and the wheat area of the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. The cultivators in these areas have creatly henefited by the rise in 
prices of jute, cotton and whient, and their material ‘condition is much better 
than what it was before. Their improved dwelling houses, finer clothes and 
jewellery for their women bear eloquent testimony to this. While in some 
other parts—the famine-ridden tracts of Bundélkhand und Decean for 
example—poverty, associated with an unproductive soil. precarious climate 
and irregularity of income, both as to period and value, has been the lot 
of the average cultivator, generation after generation. 
$01. The statement below shows (1) the number of savings banks accounts 
kept by agriculturists in the several Postal circles, year by vear, from 1890-{1 
te 1911-12; (2) the percentage of these accounts to their ay erage number during 
the vears 1800- §1 to 1804-95, and (3) the percentages of these accounts to the 
total number of savings banks accounts kept in the respective cireles. The 
statement shows a progressive growth of the number of such accounts, but. 
this is not perhaps a reliable index of the growth of the savings of agnenl- 
turists. It may only indicate the fact: that they are. realising more and more 
the advantages of sayings banks and are now putting their small savings there 

















instead of keeping them in cash, I[t is mteresting, however, to note that, 
compared with other areas, the growth has been much larger in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, Punjab, Burma and United Provinces, where, as already 
stated Oey. ‘one would expect to find an improvement in the condition of the 
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Index wunibers of the wamber of Postal Sacwgs Banks Accounts of Agricultural depositors, 
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302, The rate of interest on agricultural loans varies widely in different parts of tate of tmterem, 
India and even in the sate place, according to the credibility of the cultivator or | 
the security offered ; thus, in Bengal, it i said to be 36 per cent,, in Eastern Bengal 
374 to 75 per cent., in the Central Provinces anything from 6 to 100 per cent, and 
in Madras 6to36 per cent.. It is, therefore, difficult to collect. statistics to show 
whether the rate has increased or deereased. But the general belief is that the 
rate of interest has been lowered except in some parts where restrictions have been 
placed by law an alienation of land, thus reducme the value of the security. 
lt seems from the evidence collected that this lowering of the rate has been dune 
to increased wealth and a consequent increase in the number of money-lenders 
who compete with each other in reduding the rate. Co-operative Credit Societies 
have alsd doubtless contributed to these results in places where they have been 
oonstituted, 
$93, The tate of interest in India has frequently been said to be exorbitant. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the rate of interest for agricultural loana in 
Europe and America also is much higher than the ordinary business rate. The 
agricultural borrower in France is said to pay 10 per cent, while in some of the 
Eastern States of America 8 per cent. is charged on mortgage loans. In Italy the 
rate of interest varies from 30 to LOO per cent,, and 5 per cent, per month is common, 
It is not, therefore, in India alone but in other countries also thata higher rate of 
. interest is charged for agricultural loans than on those required for busmess 
purposes. 
304. The amount of the agricultural debt in India does not also appear, th com- Ayrleulurad 
parison with other countries, to be overwhelming. In France the tortgage debt Snpmrapa ont 
has been estimated at £600 milliona, in Prussia £500 millions and in Italy £225 premmeling i 
muillions, giving an average per head of population of £37, £12°5 and £0-5, shee countees, 
respectively. Such an estimate has not up till now been made for India, but Su 
Frederick Nicholson's estimate in 1895 for the Madras Presilency gave 4 
debt of Rs, 13 per head. «And remembering that indebtedness has not increased 
on the average, the present average debt per head is probably about the same. 
This average rate, although very rough, can be generally applied tovall India, and, 
compared with the similarly rough estimates for the countries mentioned above, 
the debt for India appears not to be higher than in other countnes, even allowing 
for the very small average income per head in this country. 
$95. In every country of the world agricalturists are indebted. “ Since creilit 
is absolutely essential to agriculture in every country, more specially im coun- 
tries of small proprietors where there are no Jandlords fo carry out miprovements 
or tenant-farmers with proper working ¢apital, the individual money lender is, 
in the absence of village banks, a necessity, however expensive.’" In India the 
Mahajan helps the ryot to tide over a bad year, pays his rents anil cesses 
when he has no money and furnishes him with seed grain at sowing time and 
with grain for consumption during the montlis when the land does not yield its 
produce. The Indian ryot is without capital and cannot exist without borrow- 
ing at one time or another. The village money-lender is, therefore, in. present 
ecireomstances an absolute necessity. 
396. The Government of India have, however, been taking steps towards a7 ytethoas taken By. 
amelioration of the condition of the agriculturists as regards their indebtedness. (mews We, 
The different methods adopted by Government in dealing with the question of wezten at 











; agricultural indebtedness have usually been classified under four heads :— 3 
1. Measures taken to avoid unnecessary debts. 
2, Measures for the improvement of the civil law in connection with 
agricultural debt. 
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3. Measures for restricting the alienation of land, 
4. Measures undertaken with the object of providing or maintaining credit, 
or reducing debt, 


Loeehenbmseme hh 307. With regard to the first measure, (overnment is making every effort to 


 popularise primary education, and more will prelably be done in future to enable 
the agriculturist to take a more careful and businesslike view of indebtedness. At 

the same time one must not expect that thia will be the panacea, In eclucated 
russia, for example, there is a very large amount of agricultural indebtedness, ) 

and much of the debt is now incurred for land improvenenta. Government has t. 

failso succeeded im pasisting the improvement. of agricultural departments and 

agricultural molleges. ‘The suspension or remission of the fixed or Nuctuating od 








ssesemient in years of acareity have also been partial remedies. In the : 7 
famine of 1907-08, .it may he noted, more than 2 crores of revenue was suspend- 7 
ed and more than 1 crore remitted ju the three provinces where the famine t 
was chiefly located. Tf has been onlonlated that in the Punjab and the o 


United Provinces the average annual amount suspended hetween 18$1-_8@ and in! 
1905—10 tose from Bs. 4°08 lakhs to Rs. 32°84 lakhs; and the annual average 
Amount remitted from Rs. 1-08 lakhs to Rs--27-79 Inchs. 


398, With regaril to the second class of remedies, vis:. the Civil Law, Government - 
has attempted to simplity and to improve the law and procedure for the benefit | 
of the cultivator. The principal examples of this are the Amendmonta of the 
Decoan Act in 1896, 1903 und 1907 which are found necessary Owing to serious | 
agrarian disturbances, The modification in 1907 of the Deccan Act gave the courte - 
oo 





power to go behind the bond and to determine the Hatire of the transaction in- 
dependently of the provisions of the law regarding dooumentary evidence, Tw 


opinions expressed hy witnesses inthe Decoan and other parts of Bombay were el 
that the money-lenders were now more bautions in advancing Joans except on the " 
= et “ve ; ing ph on the 
: security of land, while the cultivators themselves liesitated to borrow where . 
security of land was required. 7 i 


_ Restrictions on the 809. Restrivtive legislation beating of the transfer of land has heen applied 
tothe Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay, The Punjab Land Alienation 

Act was passed by the Legilative Council of the Government of India in 

1900, aml was amended by the local Legislative Council in 1907, Unde; 
Ant, the sale of land! of a: mem ber of an agricultural tribe. in execution of 4 

lecree, 1 now forbidden, as also what are known a8 nortgayes by why of 
conditional sale, and, generally speaking, alienatians by members of an agricu!. 
tural tribe to onteiders ate limited to certain specific forme af mortoage suit \eAan 

ander which the lien of the owner on the lund is ultimately retained: The Ave ns. 

- according to experienced officers inthe Panjab, been a great snicdess, Ih 1003. an 

aes Ahenation Act for Bundelkhand was passed by the Legislative Council of the 
United Provmees. According to some, the Act afiected credit in the areas 

concerned, but the District Officers believe it to have heen successful oy the 

; whole. In Angust, 1901, an Act rstricting the transfer of land was passed by 











. the Bombay legislature. 
] 
jorge flea 400. As 1 fa the supply of money and credit, Government have,trom time to “ws 


i ease time, attempted to supply the agriculturist the credit which, he most urgently 
requires, by granting kunsor by making srrangenenta for the liquidation 

or reduction of his-existing debts, or by both these methods. Special moans lis 
heen taken by assisting the development of co-pperative opedit. A certain 
amonnt of the capital required for making wells and improving drainage for seed 

- gttle. etc: has been supplied by Government from time fo time, ‘The Acts 














saling Foy mnment wore passed in 1871 and invorporated. in the 
5 larg 1983 piping These Acts nf 1871, 1883 and 1884 have since been 
} ed. Wt ici bust pn Seca ce pre special conces- 
sjbn i allowed by the term of repayment being extended beyond the ordinary limit Lae 
of 20° years and the repayment itself being deferred till the j improvements begin to ik 
yields profit, Thé amount of security now demanded has also been lessened, the 1 
‘Temission of payments, when the work fails, and free grants of money in special 
' tracts In aid of loan i for protective irrigation have also been provided far, = 
ia “Measures have: sind bead taken, anthe Central Provinces, for conciliation between - 
debtors and SEUEOFe, and this policy has been most successful there. The 
ie proposal was j inaugurated in [808 at the instance of Siu Bamfylde Fuller. In 
| ich year, two tahsils of the Satgor District were ina very distressed state, and 
Government allotted Ig lakhs of rupees for takavi advances. The Chief Commis- 


































| rever, proposed that it should. be an essential condition to obtaining the a 
loans ‘has the hpeditons; both a ars and banias, should be called upon to “alll 
‘realise fram their debtors the whole or @ portion of their debts, The recom- : 
mendation | was accepted and debts amounting to over 33 lakhs of rupees ms 
‘were remitted, Three leading bankers and malguzars of the district voluntarily . 
remitted large sums of money owing to them. The total remission amounted to 
‘ nearly 10 jakhs of rupees, . 


a. 401, In 1904, the Co-operative Credit Act was. passed by which Co-operative Ce-operntive Crt, 
4 Credit Institutions in India were established. The Co-operative Credit move- 
| ment, ulthotigh it has only touched the fringe of agrenltural indebtedness in | 
. ‘India, has made a most successful start. H it progresses, as it has done, it will 

| ‘not only sécure money on easy terma to the agriculturist but will encourage thrift. 

The following, two tables show the growth of the. Co-operative Credit business, 

Thexe is every hope that in years to come, thia remedy for agricultural debt will 

Prove to be. the most efficacious — 












Co-cprnaTive Craepit Socrerizs. 
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Number uf Societies and their Capital in each Province at the ond of each year since 1905-08. 
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102. Up till now we have been dealing with the question of agricultural in- 
debtedness by itself. The next question to answer is—Are the present high 
prices responsible for this indebtedness? The reply isin the negative. The 
Indian ryot was almost as extravagant and thriftless before the era of | 

as he is now, and the high pnoes could not have materially added to his 
improvidence and extravagance. Sub-division of and and consequent creation of 
sal holdings: which have diminished his resources, and successive bad seasons 
are rather the causes that lave led to high prices, and are not their effects, These 
causes, therefore which lead to sgrienitural indebtedness gre independent of | 
the rise in prices. The pnproved standard of living may, in the case of the | 
agriculturiats, be considered to be an effect of the rise of prices, and, to the extent Lf 
tf which agrieulvurs indebtedness is due to this cause, high prices may be held to . 
be indirectly responsible. 

403. But on the other hand, it is the rise in the prices of their produce that has 
saved the agriculfurists from faring worse. Wherever we had been in our tours, 
those who are solely dependent on agriculture, were unanimous it ssying that they” | 
did not want low prices. If prices went down, they said, they would be unable to 7 

pay their rents or mect other oblizationa and would be rningd generally. The =a 
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rise in prices of food grains has |)een more than in that of other articles which the 
ordinary ryot generally purchases. With a low level of prices he would lose 
more on the grains he sells than he would gainon the articles he purchases, On 
the whole, therefore, the rise of prices has not led to increased indebtedness, but 
has, on the other hand, prevented an increase, and in good years it gives the 
cultivator a better oppartunity of paying off his cash obligations. 

404. Next fo agriculturists, the largest section of the population of India Steet om sbourem.' 
consist of labourers, skilled and unskilled, who find employment in rural and Real and nominal 
urban aress and in cities and factories, In estimating the effects of the rise in’ 
prices on the various sections of wage-earners, it is necessary to examine how far 
wages have increased for the varioux classes of labour and what the increase in 
“real ” wages, or in “nominal "’ wages haa been, in comparison with the increase 
in retail prices, especially of food grains which predominate in a labourer’s family 
budget. By “nominal” wages is meant the actual sum of money whicha man 
earns for a period of time. The expression is often known as money wages- 
“ Real” wages mean the amount of commodities which the labourer can buy 
with his money wages. Supposing wages were Rs. 15 in one place and Rs. 20 in 
another, the real wages in the first case would be the commodities which Rs. 15 
would buy at the price prevailing at that time. and in the other the commodities 
which Rs, 20 would buy. Economists, especially M. de Foville and M, Guyot, 
have always emphasised the necessity of using real wages in making comparisons 
between the economic conditions of differant districts, trades, or periods. Thisis 
especially true when a grest interval of time is taken. Thorold Rogers in his’ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages” values a hind’s annual nominal earnings in the 
thirteenth century at 355. 8d.; those of an agricultural labourer to-day may be 
taken at £40, It would he absurd to suppose that this ratio of 1 to 22in any way 
measures their relative well-being. | 

405, Vage-statistics have been cdllected for different kinds of labour such us Wane le deve 
village artisans and agricultural labourers, domestic servants and skilled and un- 
ekilled labourers and for selected industries, such as the cotton industry, the jute 
industry, and the mining industry ; and the rates prevailing in large cities have been 
differentiated from those in amaller urban and rural areas. Attempts have been 
made to ascertain accurately standard rates of wages-in each homogeneous tract 
and in each industry and to provide materials forthe observation of permanent 
changes in these standurd rates, neglecting short period fluctuations. \ age- 
Statistica of the following industries luive bean compiled ; viz, jute, cotton, wool, 
leather, brewing, tea, sugar, paper, printing and mining ; wages paid on railwavs 
and workshops for the manufacture of looks have alao been included in the total 
general average of industries, 

406. The following table gives the index nambers of nominal and real wages 

in all India for stated periods :— 








Comparative Statement showing Nowiinal and Real Wages, 
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in cash wages, has resulted in benefiting them immensely. It 
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auch Inbourers. Thus, although their cash wages have not 
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Comparatice Statement showing Nominal and Real Wagse—contd. 
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407. Astudy of these figures clearly shows that the wagea of every cliss of 
Wwage-earners liave risen mm rural and urban areas and in cities much more 
rapidly than retail prices and that the rise has been greatest in yural areas 
and that, among the different classes of wage-eurnets, the unskilled labourer in 
urban ateas has obtained the largest increase. The rise |jas been steady 
throughout’ the period. In rural areas, wages of both agricnitural labourers 
and village artisans have tisen enormously as measure by their purchasing 
power of commodities. They are now 38 per cent. above the level of the 





‘standard. period. In urban areas, the rise, though great, has not been as 


high as in rural areas. In cities, the rise has been still ower, 


level of wages as measured by their purchasing power js o re Wie ‘present 


: nly 28 per cent. 
@ be 3 i money wages, both 
artisans and agricultural labourers mm tural areas receiva a care ot their 
wages in kind and the mereased value of this. together with their increase 
aytl tere h it should alse be 
out that owing to a great increase in the demand for labour in >is} 
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those of unekilled labourers in urban sreas, they have benefited as much as, if 
not more than. the latter. Doniestio servants in urban areas and cities have not. 
however, sueceeded in benefiting from the rise of their wages to the same extent as 
the other classes of the labourers, 

_ 408, The rise in the wages of industrial labour has not, also, been as large asin 
the case of the Ishourers just mentioned. Nominal wages have increased in 
every case, but the ise has not in all cases heen as great as in prices. [n 
some cases; Money wages, notwithstanding an inerease, are not now snfficient 
to buy the same quantity of Commodities as before. The coolies in Tea gardens * 
appear to he im the worst position, as their rea? wages have fallen 5 per cent, below 
those inthe basio pemod. The increase in wages in brewing and sngar industries 
also do not appear to lave heen commensurate with the rise of prices, aml the rpul 
wages in these two indostries appear to be 6 or 3 per cent, lower tlian im the basic 
period. In the other industries, however, wages have risen more quickly than 
prices and the purcliasing power of the present level of wages is higher than that 
of the level of the basio period. The increase m most cases has, however, not been 
as great-as in the case of the otlier labourers mentioned above. Of all the differ- 
ent kinds of bidnetrial labour, the employés In the mining industries have done 
best and the increase in their real wages is as great, if not greater, than that obtained 
by any other class of labour. Ernployés in the Lock Workshop at Aligarh have 
done even better. The increase obtained by the employés in jute, cotton, wool 
and leather factories 6 alko satisfactory, though not quite as good as that obtained 
jn the mining industry. On the: whole; labourers, as 4 class, have done very well 
and the statistics show clearly that this is the labourers’ day, 

409, Aiter Landlords, Agriculturists and Labourers come those who have beech Enect om persona 
classified in the census under “Industry and Transport.” The wage-earners Serr eres 
included in these classes and employed in mines, mills, factories and other enter- Transport. 
prises and on railways and carials have already been dealt with, and it has been 
shown that, except in the case of those employed in tea gardens, breweries and 
sugar factories, there lias been an increase in wages in the other industries more 
than sufficient to raise the purchasing power of the emplovés considerably above 
that of the basic period. Té has also been shown that Persons engaged tn hanvili- 
crafts, e.g. weavers, tice-huskers, ete., have suffered seriously in consequence of 
the competition of ther products with imported articles and manufactures of mille 
and factories im India worked on Kuropean methods, The other persons included 
in the group “ Industry” are the capitalists, who have started these mills, 
factories and other industries on modern lines. The number of these is, however, 
very email. The rise of prices has undowhtedly benefited them, inasmuch as the 
price of articles proxtuced by them has, in most cases, far exceeded the cust af 
production. The only important exceptions are tea and coal, Capitalists in the 
tea industry suffered for a time, but the industry is now in as prosperous # condi- 
tion as before. There was » serious depression in the coal industry also fora time, 
but prospects are improving, 

410. The next class is that classified under Trade. The census of 1911 shows a Edeet on persons 
large decrease in the number engaged.in trade. The extension of railways and ered in trade, 
the consequent establishment of agencies by the large exporting firms at most 
of the railway stations has driven, out of the market, a very large number of 
dealors in grain and other agricultural produce, who used to carry on business as 
the connecting link hetween the sellers of surplus produce im the village and the 
larger dealers in trading centres. The establishment of agencies for transac 
tion of various kinds of transfers of property and of shops witlr fixed prices, 
which encourage direct dealing, has also reduced the necessity of middlemen, 
and this has resulted ina decrease in the number of brokers and agents and 
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in their earnings. (Competition and facility of communication have also 
reduced profita in trade, On the wliole, except the large exporting and m- 
porting firms whose volume of business ond earnings hive expanled immensely, 
anvallie traders are not ae well off as before. 

411. The only classes of population that remain to be dealt with are the 
persons employed on fixed salaries. anch as those clissified under “ Pubhe Force” 
and ‘ Puldic Administratiow,” and men engaged in professions and the libern! 
aris, [tie newdhees to aay that these ape the classes that haye suffered most in 
consequence of the rise of prices. 

419.. ]t is important in discussing the effects of the rise of prices on the 
poorer classes of the comintinity, to enquire into their condition in times ot 
faminevrscarcity, The power classes of the community are then affected by 
two forces—the stram of a falimg labour market coupled with the stram of high 
prices of foodgrains, If the resisting power shown by thete ¢lasses in. two 
succeeding famines are compared. one may draw valuable conclusions as to the 
extent to which their material condition has, if at all, improved, The Famine 
Resalution of the United Provinces (1907-08) shows that by the drought of 
1907, nine months’ fowl supply for the whole provinge representing appraxi- 
inately 42 cftores of rupees, and non-food crope to the value of 15 crores of 
rupees were Inet ‘This drought, if was said, wesas ititense and extensive ee the 
dronght af 4896, The previous faminé was to «# great extent a Inbourers" 
famine; in the present year the labouring population dil mot resort m large 
nimbers to relief works except in the yery severely affeeted tlistricty, . . . , 
The difference between the two years is not entirely explainable by this or by 
the greater severity of the earlier famine, It points to the fact, which seems 
beyond dispute, that the position of the labouring classes has improved in the 
last decade, as is alao clearly iluetrated by the later section of this resohition 
on the subject of wages of labour. As regards the cultivating lasses; even in 
the previous faminé they were seldom compelled to resort to relief works: the 
pressure of the famine wpor) these classes was chiefly manifested by the greater 
extent to whoch they themselves and their families were compelled to. perform 
field work, for which they would ordinarily have employed hired labour. 
Within the last ten yeara their position has been further atrengthoned by the 
constantly increasing facilities of- transport and the high prices obtainable 
for agricultural produce. An interesting comment on this point is afforded bya 
missionary in Ghazipur, who writes from persanul experience that in 1877 people 
were dying there of starvation with common rice selling at @} seers (19 Tha.), 
while this vear there were no signs of any serious distreas with the sams grain selling: 
at &) seers (10]} Ths.) to the rupee, The Famine Commission of 1880 noted that 
the price of ordinary grain m this province tm the famine of 1877-78 did not rise 
above 26 lbs. for the rupee. Tt is not too much to say that, had prices been the 
same this year as they were 30-years ago, there would have been no need for 
been closed. Although prices have been exceptionally high for several years, 
the rise has been accompanied by a marked increase in the wages of labour, with 
the result that the higher price of food does not affect the ordinary Inbourér so 
long a# he can obtain employment, The amount of employment availalile has 
cimultannously Increased very considerably by reason of the large expenditure by 
Government on public works, railways and canals, and the industrial and building 
operations of the general public. The Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
haa collected information of the wages jid in all rural tracts between October 
and December 1907, and hax compared them with the resulta of the WAG CelsUs 
tuken on the same lines in 1000. His conclusions are that the commonest rates: 
of wages paid in the lutter period were nowhere below, and were in most cases 
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above, those recorded at the wage census. Moreover, wages below the common- 
est rates were paid much less often than in 1906, whereas wages above the pre- 
vailing rates were paid on a considera ly greater scale than in 1906, and rates 
hitherto unknown were paid in some localities. Taking the combined results 
af these conclusions, le estimates that ‘' the average wage of the province has m- 
creased in the period by two or possibly three pice for each day's work, A 
- jabourer, therefore, who in 1906 spent 1} annas on food, could m the autumn 
of 1907 spend two annas on food without curtailing his other expenditure ; ao 
that he could get the same amount of food as before if prices were $54 per 
cent. above the Jevel of prices i 1906 (itself above normal), In the large 
cities, the rise has been even greater than im the rtiral tracts. In Avra, for 
instance, men engayed as Ondinary tliggers earned, in 1000, 2 annas s day, and 
wignen seldom received more than | anna $ pies. Aft the present time the rate - 
of wages for this kind of work is 4 annas for men, and 2 annus to 2 annas 6 
pies for women. Masons and stone cutters Who in 1900 earned 3 annas 6 pies 
daily now receive from 5 to Tannas. In the same period the pay of such classes 
as gardeners, water-carriers and sweepers has approximately doubled,” 

41g. In another portion of this report the improvement in the staying power 
of the people was also instanced. “There was,” It was said,“ no organised move- 
tent of the population from: the distressed areas in search of work, no consiler- 
alle enigration to or immigration from Native States, and, in fact, no noticeahle 
wandering at all, The ‘alight extent to which poor house relief was required 
and the very small number of casual wanderers relieved by the polite, afford a 
striking confirmation both of the effectiveness with which gratuitous relief was 
administered and of the small disturbance which the famine cansed in the ordi- 
nary coniitiona of the people. The death-rate, though higher than in an ordinary 
year, was far from excessive, considering the extent and severity of the scarcity 
whith prevailed; the ravages of epidemie disease and the mortality indirectly 
due to scarcity were minimised to an extent unprecedented mm seasons of similar 
distress, while deaths directly due to starvation were almost unknown.” 

414, The reportfor the Central Provinces summarises the situation as follows :— The Gentes 

“Fivery year fince 1900 has witnessed an extension of the area ocoupied tant 
for cultivation, and there has been no year ot the close of which it could be 
said that the prosperity of the cultivating classes had not advanced. In no 
parts of the provinces has progress been more rapid than in the cotton tracts. 
Cotton thrives best with a ight rainfall, and years of short rainfall have 
jndueed cultivators to devote increased attention ta the crop. Its cultivation 
has also been greatly stimulated by the high prices obtainable for the fibre, 
arid a large export demand for the seed. The value of land has risen every- 
where, and the demand for it is extraordinarily keen im the cotten country. 
-eeee+eees ‘Phe prices for agricultural produce have generally been mgh sinee 
the famines. In 1903-04, owing to the excellent harvests reaped in these 
provinces’ and im Northern India, they receded to a point somewhat below 
those of the normal period preceding the first famine; but subsequently the 
poorness of the seasons bronght them back to a higher level, from which they 
have shown no fendeney to recede, and the good harvests reaped in these 
provinces during the year immediately preceding the recent scarcity must have 
brought large sums into the pockets of the cultivating classes. Along with this 
improvement in. their material resources, there hag been a distinct advance in 
the direction of agricultural improvement. Substantial as has been the improve- 
ment in the condition of the landholder, it hasbeen even more remarkable in the 
case of the labourer, whether he works on the farm or seeks employment in 
the towns. If cultivators have anything new to complain of, it is the dearth of . 
jebour, and the absorption of a large part of their extra profits in the mercassd 
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rates of wages that theyare compelled to pay. Generally unthrifty, the labouring 
classes are the first to succumb when times are hard for all, and the famimes left 
’ their numbers seriously depleted. Since then the cry has been for workers 
tather than for work. Agriculture itself las steadily moreazed its demands, but 
has felt itself obliged to compete with the still more rapidly increasing require- 
ments of commerce, and jt is no exagveration bo say that the labourer has been 








in a position to dictate his own terms, ...... There has been a general rise . 


in the standard of wages. and the rise is more than proportionate. to the 
rise in prices which has necessitated it. The labourer has never been in better 


ease.” 
Bikus Fauine el 415, This improvement in the condition of the poorer classes is also evidenced 
atc by the reports of other provinces. The Government of Bengal, for example, while 


reviewing the famine of 1896-97 in Bihar said, * That less favourable orrenm- 
stances than in 1873-74, the numbers requiring Government relief should have 
been #0 mnel lesa, would appear to establish the fact of general improvenient in 
the general circumstances of the people, but the whole conditions of the reli! 


administration during the two famines were so different that the inferonce is not 


eo conclusive as tt would have been had the same methods been adopted im both 
esses. Nevertheless, the general experience and observations of the ofhcers 


engaved in the fanrine, aome of them with knowledye of facts, both then and now, 


as well as the concurrent opinions of non-officials acquainted with these provinces, 
do indicate that even in Bihar, during the paat quarter of a century, there lias been 
a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that the power of the country 
as a whole to withstand the calamities of seasons has preativ increased." The 
truth of this last eentence ie especially applicable to the condition of the people 
i the same reas during the lost 10 or 12 years. 


HPFECT IN THE DIFFERENT CIRCLES. 
bore nara ie 416, It lias already bean shown that the extent of the rise of prices has been 
| different in the different circles: Similarly, the vanations in wages and the 
incomes of the agneultural and other classes haye also been different. To com- 
plete the examination of the effects of the rise m prices on the different sections 
of the community, it is necessary to examine the situation in the different 
circles, 


Only wage-carners 417. Persons on fixed incomes, professiona) classes and persons. who derive 
| lg ny poe their income solely from shares and other securities huve been adversely affected 
= : throughout the country, to » more or less extent, the greatest hardship being 

falt in those areas where the rise in prices has been the highest. It is not neces- 
sary to examine the condition of these classes in the different areas separately. 
The only sections of the community which require separate examination are 
the wage-varning ¢clisses—4¢., artisans and labourers—and thie agriculturiste. 
“{menme of wage 418. As regards the wage-earning classes, the following statements show tlie 
semersincremed inal und real wages of the different: classes of labourers in the several circlas 
prices for stated periods. Tt will be seen from these statements that real wages have 


risen everywhere for all classes of wage-earners, except in the case of domostic 

rvants and those employed in certam industries ina few circles, Even in the 
case of these classes, nominal wages have msen, but the rise has not been as 
great asthar in the cost of living, as measured by retsil prices, It has-also been 
previously explained that)the period of unemployment of the Jabouring classes 
has decreased and this fact alone, apart from @ rise in their wages, would 
indicate an Increased Income. The income of Wwageearners has, therefore, 
generally increased much faster than their cost of living, resulting ina sub- 


stantial improvement in their material condition—specially of agricultural and 


general labourers and artisans, who form the musjority of the wage-earning class. 
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490, A carefnl sturdy of the foregoing tables shows that the rise in. rea! wages 
(excluding wages in industries) has been greatest (above 40 per cent.) in Punjab 
Fast, Bundelkhand, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, Chota 
Nagpur, Bikar, Centra] Provinces and Panjab West, and lexat (below 20 per cent.) 
in Madras, Madras West, Culentta and Karachi. 


421, The general results indicated by the foregoing. table in regard to the 
vera classes of labourers may be summarised as follows: 


ais nv Tndia as a whale, the highest rise in rea? wages has been in the 
aha e ot the genoral labourers employed in urban areas other than large cities, 
e Por thik class of lnliourers, the rise haa been the Intgest in Pimjab East, Agra 
Provinces East, and Bundelkhand. being over 75 percent. In Bilier and Agra 
Provinces North and West, it has been between 50 and 00 per cent,: in Madras 
North, only 10 per cent.: in Konkan, Madras West and Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, below 30 per cent. and im the others, betwoen 30 and 60 per cent. 

429, Next to the class mentioned above. the rise in teal wages for Indis, as a 
whole, has heen the highest in the cise of village artisans, In Punjab Kast, 
Bundelkhand, Bihar and Agra Provinces North and West, the tite has been 
above 50 per cent. ; in Chota Nagpur, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces Mast 











! Ceap. XTML 1 EFFECT IN THE DIFFERENT CHICLES. 1st 
Assam i Punjab West, between 40 and St per cent.; in Madras Weat, 
only 6 per cent. and in the other citcles between 20 and 40 per cent. 

494. The third class in order of rise for all India is the agricultural Aertoalinand 
labourer, ‘The rise in real wages for this class has been above 60 per cent. in 

Punjab East, Agrs Provinces East and Chota Nagpur; between 40 end 50 per 
gent: in Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab West, Bundelkhand, Berar, 
and Madtas South ; im Madras West, it has Leen only 13 per cent, and in the 
‘Test telireen Sih said 40 per cent. 

425, The rise in real wages for India, asa whole, of artisans employed in urban pare bamee hor 

areas other than large cities comes next m order, F or this class the rise has been than large dlties 

ubove 60 per cent. in Punjab East, Bundelkhand and Agra Provinces North and 
West; in Agra Provinces East, Madras North-Bast, and Chota Nagpur, it ss 
been between 40 and 50 per cent. ; in Gujarat, it has heen only 5 per cent.; 
Sind, Madma North, aud Modres West, between 10 to 20 per cent. and in the ait 
between 20 and 40 per cent. 


494, Taken as a whole, general labourers In cities have obtained the next Comer Moana: 
largest increase in real wages, In Pitnjab West, Punjab Fast, Bikar and Central 
i Trovinces. the rise for this class of labourers hes te above 40 per cents; in 
< Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, Madre South, and 
Bombay, between 30.and 50 per cent. ; in Madras, Assam, Deccan and Gujarat 
10 percent, or below, and in the remaining circles between 10 and 30 per cent, 





497, The sixth class iy order of rise for all India isthe city artisan. The eiy artim 
tise in real wages of this class of labourers has been highest in Punjab Kast, 
Bihar, Punjab West, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces North and West, being 
over 50 per cent, ;in Gujarat, Madras. North, Madras, Karachi and Deecan, the rise 
yanges from 8 te 20 per cont.; in Caloutta, it has been the lowest, being onty 4 per 
cont.; and in the other circles, it ranges between 20 to 40 per cent, 


428, For India as a whole, the mse has been the lowest for domestic servants, Domestic servants 
both in cities and other urban areas, and as a matter of fact, in some 
ciroles, there has been an actual fall in real wages, i.e., the rise in nominal wages 
| has not been as large as that in the cost of living. or citiea—the rise in real 
- wages in Madras North and Agra Provinces Hast, has been above 40 per cent. ; 
in Bihar, Agra Provinces North and West, Central Provinces, Madraa South, 
Gujarat, Punjab West, and Berar, between 20 and 40 per cent.; m Bombay, 
Punjab East, and Madtas, the rise has been between 10 and 20 per cent.; and im 
Assam and Bengal Northern and Eastern, it has been below 10 per cent. Tp 
Caleutta, there has been no rise at all, while real wages have fallen in Deccan, 
Karachi ‘and Bengal Southern and Western : in these four circles, therefore, 
domestic servants in cities haye been adversely affected by the rise in prices. 
Yor other urbanareas the maximum rise in real wages of domestic servants las 
been in Chota Nagpur, being 42 per cent.; in Agra Provinees North and West, 
~ Bundelkhand, Bihar, Gojarat,. Konkan, Modrus North-Fast; Madras South, Age 
Provinces East, anil Punjab East, the rise has ranged between 20 and 30) per 
cent. ; in the other circles, except Bengal Northern and Eastern and Madras 
1 West, below 20 per cent, In the two last-named circles, there has been an actual 
= fall in real wages, Indicating that there domestic servants have suffered 
oo through @ rise in prices. 
429. For labourers employed in industnes The rise in real wages Of labourers Induscrtal waye- 
. in the Jute industry has heen small and almost equal in Caloutta and Bengal “ee 





Z Southern and Western, Inthe Cotton industry, the rise hee been highest in 
(Culentta, beng, in 1042, 48 per cent. ; : Central Provinces come next with 2 rise of 80 oF 
per cent. ; in Agra Provinces North and West and Madras North, the rise lias 7 
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been below 20 per cent. ;in Bombey, Madras and Gujarat, on the other hand, there 
has been a fall in the real wages of this class of labourers, showing thet the 
Ishourers employed in the Cotton indiwtry in these three cireles have not 
obtained AM merease in wages sufficient to compensate for [he tise in prites. 
Railway real wages heye increased in Chota Nagpur, Agra Provinees North. 
and West, Bihar, Central Provinces, Agr Provinces Rast, Madras South, Caloutta 
and Panjab West. There kas been no incretise in Bombay, while there has been 4 
fullin Punjab East, Sind, Madras North, Gujarat, Decean ond Matras North-East. 
Considered as a whole, the rise in the real wages of industrial labourers i all 
circles hus been much less than in those of the other labourers, skilled or unskilled. 

490, To sum up the case of wage-earners—the rise of prices has been fully met 
bya mse in wages in the case of skilled or unskilled Inbeurers not employed in 
industries or on Railways, Industria! or Railway labourers have m some circles 
secured an Increase In wages commensurate with the rise in prices, while in. others 
the incredse in wages has been smaller than the increase m their cost of living ; 
anil it is inthese circles that the industrial and Railway labourers have been 
adversely afiected by the rise in prices. 


431. To gauge the comparative effects of the rise of prices on the agriculturist 
on the different parts of the country, it has been found necessary to frame index 
numbers of his income from the sale proceeds of his surplus produce and then to 
compare these with the index numbers of retail prices Of the commodities which ‘he 
generally purchases. From the data available it is not practicable to frame any 
eatimate of the average income per head of the agricultural population with any 
pretence to acenracy, but even from snelt incomplete data it is possthble fo con- 
struct indes numbers which would ronghly represent the relation between the 
agricultural income of different years. The index numbers of agricultural income, 
however carefully prepared, are sure to be very rough, bat even then they should 
enable as to jndge, ta some extent, the effect of the mse of prices on the material 
condition of that class of the community, 


432. In constructing index numbers of geticultural income, the following 
procedure has been followed: The first step has been to estimate the surplus 
quantity of food grains which the agriculturists have forsale. To estimate this 
eurplus, imports of fooderaine have been added to and exports deducted from 
the total production, the result being the net available sapply ; and two-thirds 
of this quantity have heen held as cmsumed by the agriculturists themselves. 
The surplus available for sale has been taken at the total production less the 
quantity consumed by the cultivators. Itis the income from the sale proveeds 
of this surplus grit as well as the sale proceeds of other crops, ¢.g., Jute, cotton, 
gileseds; sugar, tobacco, etc., practically the whole of which is sold by them, tliat 
generally enables the cultivators to meet their obligations in the way of rent, 
interest on debt, etc, and to purchase the other necessaries of life, The income oj 
the agriculturist depends, therefore, on the quantity of surplus foodgraits 
and on that of other crops and their price. The quantity of surplus foodgrains 
and the entire production of the other crops for the several quinquennia, Lave 
accordingly been weighted according to the index numbers of the average 
wholesale prices of the different classes of commodities and elso the relative 








‘esa during the basic period. Index numbers have then been constracted of 


these totals as indicative of the total income of the agriculturists, [It may 
be mentioned that figures for imports and exports could not be compiled for 
the different ciroles as already explained in Chapter IT, and consequently the 
surpiua foodgrains cou ld. not be estimated separately for each circle; 1 has, 
therefo @, been possible only to construct index num bers of agricultural incomes by 
provinces, inmost canes. : 
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433, The index numbers thus calculated indicate the growth or otherwise. of 
the total meome of the agricultural community in each province efter providing 
tor their requirements of foodgrains. In considering the relative material con- 
dition of the community in each provinee, it is necessary to obtain a measure of 
the changes in the income per head of population in that community in the several 
provinces, Ithas already been explained that the distribution of the population by 
occupation is‘ not quite reliable ; index numbers of the income per head of agricul- 
turn] population has, therefare, been calculated on the assumption that the agri 
enltural population has increased at the same rate as population as a whole. 


434. It is well known that the cullivater grows his own corn and that his Comparison of agr- 
wants ate but few. Theonly commiodities he purchases other than afew luxuries err eta 
are gil, sa}t, spices and condiments, sugar, aud cotton manufactures and possibly 
firewood and lamp-oil (kerosene). We should, therefore, com pare the rise in the 
prices of these conimodities with the rise in the agriculturist’s income in order 
to see whether he is beneficially,or adversely affected by the rise in prices. 

435, The following table compares jn index numbers, the total agricultural 
in¢ome, the everage income per head of the agricultural population. and the 
retail prices of the commodities which the agriculturist ordinarily purchases. For 
the present purpose, index numbers of wholesale prices of cotton manufactures at 
the nearest port from which the province or circle generally obtains 1ts supply has 
been taken in constructing index-mum bers of prices of commodities purchased by 
the cultivators, as statistics of prices of this class of cammiodities, wholesale or 
retail, could not be obtained for the circles other than the sea-ports :— 
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439, From au examination of the above table, it will he seen that yasaee Articaltrtsts fu 
the rise iw the agri ltnral income has thronghout the period heen more than the 
tise in the cost of living. indicating. that the materia! condition of the agrioulturists 
has been improved by the rise of prices, In the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar, 
however, the rise in the cost of living has been oll along more than the rise in the 
agricultural income, showing that the cultivators in these parts have been adversely 
affeated by high pricea ; this, however, isnot true for all parts of these provinces— 
specially of Northern and Eastern Bengal—where the cultivators have obtained very 
large profits on jute and are substantially better off than before: The flourishing 
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condition of these well-to-do tracts is not clear from the figures, m consequence 
of there combination with the poorer areas of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, the agri- 
otiltural population of which sre ins more or less deplorable condition. In 

Bundsikband also, the cost of living for the agriculturist bas throughout the 
period risen more than his income, In the other parts of the United Pro- 
vinees the agrimulturiat fared badly in the quinquennia 1895—090and 1900—i4, 
but im the quing venniim 1905—09—the period of high prices—his condition hus 
improved, the rige in his moome having overtaken or tather exceeded the mse In 
the cost of living. In the Putjab and North-West Frontier Province, the agr- 
culturist suffered in the quinquenninm 1895—#9, but in the next quinguenhinn 
his condition improved. In the quingnenninm 1905—)9 there was a further and 
considerable improvement in his condition. Jn Sind, the-agricultunst’s materitl 
condition deterlorated oyntil the quinguennium 1900—04, after which his 
income by far exoesiled the cost of living. In the other parts of the Bombay 
Pregidency also, the condition of the agnoulturists was worse up to 1904 then | 
in the basic period. In the quinquennium 1965—00, however, his condition 
improved, but not to the extent asin Sind. In Berar and the Central Provinces, 
the cultivators were adversely affected only im the quinguenninm 1895—99, but 
since then their condition has remarkably improved. Throughout the period 
ander investigation ¢ultivators in the Madras Presidency have consid , 
benefited by the rise of prices. 





487. To sumup—in the quinquennium 1005—O00, the era of famine prices 
without famine, cultivators in all parts of Inia, except in parts of Bengal, 
Biher, Chota Nagpar and Bundelkhand, largely benefited by the rise m prices. 





SUMMARY. 

7 438, The conclusions which may be drawn from the statistics collected and 
which arecorroborated by the evidence of witnesses examined in different parts 

: of India are: 


 Kifeci a the 430. There has undoubtedly been a rea! progress, sn increase of wealth and 
; county teewtole | Several diffusion of it, in consequence of an inctease in the profits of agriculture, 
i aaa & rematkwhle increase in wages greater than the cost of living in almost alk 


parte of India during the period of rising prices. There las indeed hean 4 very 

great increase in the aunual income of India. Dr. Marshall defines a country’s 

income as" the net aggregute of commodities and capital, material and immuterial, 

| Ling services, produced annually by tlie labour of the Country acting upon 
: sage resources.’ It 1a beyond all doubt that in recent years there liye taken 
place with the development of the resources of the country and the growth of 
enterprise on the part of the community as a whole, a very considerable 3 increase 
ju this annual income. A noticeable sign of this iniprovenient is the enormona. 
increase In India’s power of alsorhing the precious metals and the large expansion 
of her import trade, all of which are paid for by, her produce. The tota) amount 
of gold and silver absorbed in the country during the twelve years ending in 1911 
amountel to £116,.000,000 of gold and 1,600,000,000 tolas of silver against 








£27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas respectively in the twelve years prior to 100, 
Her import trade iy merchandise has also grown from an average of 62 crores of 
7 rupees, in the five years 1890-01 to 1804-95, to 130. crores in 1011-12. Material 


welfare, a3 is well known, depends on many factors sucli as, quantity of food 
consumed, clothing, housing aor ommodation, facilities for trav el, awl on other 
comforts of life and on the equitable distribution of such mean of enjoyment. 
From this point of view also, the materia! wellare of the country, as a whole, has 
increaseil remarkably, especially dure the last 15-years, 
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440, India has now to part with much less of her produce than formerly to 

meet her foreign obligations, The'surplus of her produce ayailable for export is 

now, owing to the rise of prices, very much more valuable than it was 20 of 

aver 10 years ago. India s exports have thins grown considerably m valne in conse- 

quence of the rise of prices. and only a purt of this increase goes towards meeting 

the increased coat of herimports, There has also been a considerable increase in 

the volumeof the imports of almost all classes of gooda required for consumption 

and the merease in the imports of many Classes of goods which were formerly 

considered as luxuries, but are now recognised us necessities, bear eloquent 

testimony to # standard of living which is rising higher and higher with the rise 

of prices ancl the material prosperity of the country, LE 
44), The classes which have benefited from therise of prices are cultivators, Effect on the 

and all producers of conimixtities which have risen in price faster than the cout of teenies 

~ production. It cannot be guinsaid that the landowning classes, excluding those fm Mere 

Zemindars of Pengal, Oudh and other parts of India who can enhance their 

tenants’ rents only at considerable intervals and including the proprietory 

brotherhoods of Northern India and the petty proprietors holding their lands 

directly from the Staten the ryotwari provinces of Macrns, Bombay, Berar, 

Assam, and Burm, have benefited, for the profite of agriculture are greater than 

they were, In every province the price of land has incressed ; and in many 

parts this Increase has been considerable. The labouring classes are better 

off everywhere, wages having risen much more than the cost of hving and in 

tines of scarcity labour being much more mobile than formerly. 





442, The classes which have Been adversely affected by the rise of prices are these who have 
the great Zemindars and otlier landlords of Bengal, Oudh and other parts of Meee Myers 
India, who can enhance their tenants’ rents only at considerable intervals and who, 
therefore, cannot adjust their rents tomeet the change in prices. Holders of 
Government and other securities and dehéntures carrying fixed rates of interest. 
producers who cannot charge higher. prices but whose expenses have increased 
with the rise of prices, lawyers, medical practitioners and other professional, classes 
whose income depends on customary fees, employés in Government and private 
service @n fixed salaries or aularies on graded seale, persons engaged: in 
small industries such as weavers, tice huskers, ete., who are unable to 
compete with imported articles and manufactures from Indian mills driven by 
machinery—these classes have been disadvantageously placed by a rise of 
prices. Priestly castes, scons of old families, and others who, from religions and 
caste motives. have been unable to accommodate themselves to the changing 
order of things have also suffered from the rise of prices. 


443, The standard of living among all classes of the population, especially tmproved standard 
among landholders, traders and ryots, has increased very considerably in recent * Aine 
years, andl extravagance on occasions of marriage and other social ceremonies 

has seriously mereased. The average villager lives ina better house and eats 

better food than did his father; brass and other metal vessela have taken the 

place of coarse earthenware and the clothing of his tamily in quality and quan- 

tity hes improved. We may also say that the increase in passenger miles travelled 

predicates the existence of spare money to pay for railway fares. 


444. Tn Assam, Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in the Madras Presi- uneei on 
dency, the ryots have been in good circumstances throughont the period peer ton 
under enquiry, In the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province and the 
(entra) Provinces and Berar, the cultivators have reaped very large profits from 
the high prices of ther produce during the last thirteen years and are now 
particularly well off. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, except Bundel- 
vOL, 1, 22 | 
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khand, the position of the ryots has considerably improved from the high prices 


that have ruled since 1905; and the same may be said of the Presidency of 
Bombay—the improvement being apecially marked in Sind. It is only in 
Bundelkhand, Bihar, Chote Nagpur and in some parts of aengel that the 
ryots have been adversely affected by the rise in prices; the prow . 
income haying been less than the mse in prices throughout the period under en- 
quiry. Ingood years they and their families manage to supplement their Income 
by working as labourers outside their holdings, but in bad years, whenno employ- 
ment can be had, their position is one of jeopardy, unless they can obtain credit 
or emigrate to towns or other trite. 

445. The wage-earners of all classes and in all circles have secured an increase 
in wages commensurate with the rise in the costof living. The only exceptions. 
are domestic servants in cities and other urban areas ina few circles and 
wage-earners employed i in some industries.. The ca h wages of domestic servants 
employed in cities in the Deccan, Karachi, and Bengal Southern and Western, 
and of those employed in other urban areas in Bengal Northern and Fastern, and 
Madras West, have lagged behind the-rise of prices, and the increased cost of 
living has affected them adversely. The same has been the case with wage- 
earners employed in cotton mills in Bombay, Madras and Gujarat, breweries in 
Punjab West, tes-ga 




















dens in Assam and paper mills in Bengal Southern and 
Western. 
444. In summing up the general conclusion of the effects of the rise of prices 





on the country, aaa whole, we may agree with Jevons* when he says, “I cannot 
but agree with Macculloch,} that, putting out of sight mdividual cases of hardship 


if such exist, a fall in the value of gold must have, and, as I should say, has already: 


& most powerfully beneficial effect. It loosens the cokntry, as nothing else 
eould, from its old bonds of debt and habit. It throws increased rewards 
before all who are making and acquiring wealth, somewhat at the expense of those- 
who are enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active and skilful classes of 
the community ti new exertions and is, to some extent, like whata discharge from 
his debts is to the bankrupt long struggling against his burdens. All this is effect- 
of without # breach of national good faith, which aoHiing conld compensate.” 


20 Ue reashestioce is acu! Fiuane "—A Series Poll in the Velue of GOL eovurtainad, and tte oclih 
Effects ent frrth (182), Section tion XXXL. 
{ Enoyelupemtia Arlauuies (8th Editiun); Ark Precio Metule 
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CAMCiNSIOL 

447, This report on the extent, canses and effects of the rise of prices in 7 peas 
India may now be concluded with a brief summary of what has been done. The quiry, 
enquiry has taken three years to complete, which, in view of the extensive touring 
in all parts of India and the collection, compilation and ¢orrelation of the maasof 
statistics published, is not perhaps excessive. 

448. Inthe early chapters of this report, it has been pomted out that in order to cenmeal adhd a8 
examine whether the rise of prices has been eonfineil to any special areas and to Investigaiton. 
ascertain what the effects of the rise have been on the different sections of the com- 
munity in different areas, it has been necessary to divide India, excluding Burma. 
which under orders has been excluded from the scope of the enquiry, into economic 
homogeneous areas, 80 that after examining carefully the statistics collected for 
these areas, we could generalise for India as a whole, These ciroles, num bering 24 
in all, differ, as has been explained, very greatly in soil, climate, and the crops which 
they proince, The statistics of prices and wages now published by the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department could not. for reasons already explained, be 
utilised, and it has been necessary to collect, locally, reliable statistics of prices and 
wages. The next step was the construction of index pumbers whieh have been 
used throughout, for purposes of comparing fluctuations not only in the general 
price level but also im prices of individual articles, wages and most other 
phenomena dealt with in the repart. ' 

449. Prces have oscilluted ap and down.’somctimes violently, throughout the erfprpoobedaae 
penod under investigation. In 1897, the general level of ripee prices rose to 12) from 
106 in 1896, In 1900, it rose to 122 from 104 in 1800: after thie it fell steadily 
again to 106 in 1804, Since then it rose steadily to 143 in 1908. after which if fell 
Again to 132 in 1910 and then rose again to 141 in 1912. Tf fluctuations dive to 
famine and other temporary causes be excluded, the general price level would show 
4 stearly increases from an average of 100 in 1890—O4 to 137 inthe (qWinguenninm 
1908—12. The rise has been specially marked sinve the year 1905. In the quin- 
quenniun 1905—0, the general average was 31 per cent. higher, and in the trien. 
ninm 1910—12, 36 percent. higher than in the basic period, 

£50. The following is » summary table showing gold and rupee prices for ull 
conamodities for India asa whole -— 
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451. The rise has been especially marked in the case of ““hides and skins,’ 
“food grains—pulses and ceresls,"" building materials."” and ‘‘oilseerla,”’ all of 
which have risen over 4() per een. above the level of the basic period, In the last 
quinquennium 19(8—1912, the rise mn rupee prices wis greatest in the vase of 
“hides mond siins’’ (159), ** oilseeds and oils" (145), ** foodgrarne—pulses’” 


(143), “ foodgrains—¢urteals *" (142) and * building materiale ** (142). Cotton 
and JFitte have tisen 33 and 31 points respectively in comparison with the basic 


period, Insome other groups, the rise has been less, while there has heen an appre- 
ciable decrease in the price of tea anil coitee, importe:| sugursa, coal, ahellag, and 
dyeing ntl tanning materials, especially indigo, 

452; The riseof prices has been greatest venerally m areas wlich have suffered 
from famine and Jeast in the circles which are practically immune from that cale- 
mity, notably Assam. The vise his been greatest m Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, 
Madras South, Agra Provinces North and West, Ponjab Kast, Deceun and Pun- 
jab West. and least m Assam and at the porta except Karachi where the nae has 
heen largest, namely, 49 percent. The rise has varied, inthe circles first mentioned, 
from 40 to 45 per cent,, while it has been only 26 bo 80 per cent.atthe ports. As 
already pointed out, in comparing the ports with pplam. reles, it should be re- 
mer bered that prices at the ports hail generally been higher than m tle upland 
circles, in the earlier years, and an equal rise in prices would result in the percent- 
age of rise at the ports being lower tliun m the other circles; moreover, the ports 
obtain their supplies from the cheapest markets and so prices there would not 
fluctuste as widely a8 in upland circles, With the linking up of marketa by 
railways, the variations between circle and circle, and district and district, are 
very much less now than formeriy, and are greatest in places which are most 
remote from seaports and from areas which are practically immune from the 
scourge of famine and which ordinarily have surplises available for areas in whivh 
the suppilies are deficient. 

43. The causes of the rise of prices in Indin,in recent years, lave close relation 
to those operating in other countries. Indus has now come-very much closer into 
totich with the worl! markets, consequent, toa large extent, on the triumph of the 
Gold Exchunge Standard. In India, there is another in portant factor to be con- 
sidered, #izs, CAPTICIONS Seasons, which curtail, sometimes very seriously, the aupply 
of commodities. Inclia, it 15 offen suid, is entirely at the mercy of the vigaricn af; 
rj monsoon. Theefiect al the vicissitudes of the season is more or less temporary, 
but » shortage of supply, consequent on a deficient monsoon, has unfortu- 
nately heen of rather frequent occurrence in the period under enquiry. It has 
hoon evident in almost every quinquennium between 1890 and 1912 Tt has 
heen shown that, in tecemt years, the production of foodgrams has not been keeping 
pace with population. This would explain the almost continuous rise in the 
prices of foodgrains. There has also been an increased demand for Indian 
products i the world markets and also in India itself, owing to the growth of 
the general prosperity of the country and a remarkable improvement in the 
standard of livimg among all classes of society. Extension of communications 
and reduction of freights have been very unportant factors in the rise of prices 
during the Inst decade. Railways have developed m India from « total of 
17,000 miles in 1891 to 24,000 miles in LAWL > 27,000 miles in 1005; and 32.000 
niles in 1972;. Road mileage has alan considerably increased as ulso cam- 
munication by telegraph. Railway and maritime freights have fallen considera bly 
though luring the last two year ocean freiglits, have shown ani increase a wing 
to an unparalleled demand tor transporting the surplus produce to other 
cxiutries. Chink to at unparalled actiy ity an alsiplailding in recent VOATE, 
there are signs of freight: gomg down again. The effect of a fall in freights 
on prices. can hurdly be over-rstimated, The expansion of Comnainiiee 
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tions and the lowering of the direct and indirest costs of transport have tended] to 
pring lp prices ee Sganitiore produce of India, relatively, to the level of the prices 
of the same articles in Wester Europe, and to bring up the prices in upland districts 
of India, relatively, to the level of the prices at the ports. The increase in credit 
and the i improvementin banking and monetary tncilities, which have been remark- 
able tot only in this country, but throughout the world, have played « very im- 
portant part im raising prices to their present level. This umprovement has been 
brought about by an increase im credibility, ¢¢., securities which Bankers accept 
in muking advances, and by an increase in the world’s production of gold. Des- 
tructive wars and the mereased expenditure on armaments, which in England alone 
has increased from £35,445,000 in 1895 to £68,364,000 in 1011, are the most 
important among the other remaining causes. 











454. So far as India is concemed, the rise of prices is likely to continue for SOME The persmeneney. 


time tocome. An analysis of the factors affecting prices would lead one to believe * 
that, if exceptional movements in times of famine and commercial crisis be left 
out of account, the present high price level will be mamtamed, if not raiser, 
for some time to come. 


455. In the last chapter it has been shown that the effect ofthe rise of prices on the emeet af the 
India, 25.0 whole, has been beneficial. India has now to part with much lesa of her ™* % 


produce to meet her foreign obligations for the simple reason that her produce has 
Tisen in value in European markets. Landlords have, except in some special areas, 
tecelved increased cash rents, cultivators mereased profits from agriculture, and 
Bge-CAT ers generally have gained in consequence oftheir wages having imcreased 
more than prices. Itis only persons on fixed salaries or dependent on income from 
securities and shares, and professional men who live upon customary fees, who 
have suffered from the rise in prices, us their income, not being at all elastic, hus 
not risen sufficiently to meet the increased cost of living. The effects on the 
different sections of the community in different areas have been in the same 
direction and differ only in degree. . 


456. It now remains for me to thank all these who have given me assistance in 
this enquiry. Vromthe Chambers of Commerce, Buropean and Indian, and other 
Trade Associatzons, District Officers, Secretaries to Government, non-official Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Councils, business men and others, whoge local know- 
ledge and experience were inyalnable, 1 have received much help. To Messrs, 
Shirras and Gupta, and my oltice staff | am under great obligation. Mr. Shirras 
has ahown great energy and devotion to work and his knowledge of the theory 
of Keonomics and the information, which he collected from a mass of literature or 
the subject, have been of great use to me. Mr. Gupta his carried ont his duties 
most eficiently and the completion ofthe work is, inno amall measure. due to his 
energy and the still which he has displayed in the compilation and correlation of the 
statistics and im the preparation of the charts published. 








K. L. DATTA, M.A, 
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Special Features of the Economie Circles, | 
(Chapter IT, page #4, para. 13.) ul 
E 


— | 


t, The special features of the four sea-port towns of Calcutta, Bombay, tis divides inte 
Karachi and Madras, which have been treated as independent circles, have already “4 “rele 
been described in Chapter ITT. The considerations on which the several provinces wa 
Of India have heen divided into homogeneous circles are dexoribed in detail below. . ae 
2. Assam lias heen taken as a circle by itself It is inade up of the Surma Assam treated aa 
valley, the valley of the Brahmaputra and the intervening range of hills as well ag | 
the Lushai hills, which he south of Cacliar, Both the valleys are alluvial plains 
surrounded on three sides by hills, but the process of delta formation has not pro- 
peeded in them so rapidly asin the rest of the Gangetic plain. The total amount of 
riinfall in Assam is always abundant, but is sometimes unevenly distributed, 


The agricultural conditions prevailing in the two valleys differ widely, owing to the 
difference in their elevation above se4 level. During the rainy season there is 
usaally a strong current in the Brabmaputra and the uther rivers of tlie Assam 
valley ; and where the current is ewift, it is only the heavier portion of the matter 
held in suspension—that is, the sand—which js deposited. In the Sirma valley, 
ou the other hand, there is yery little fall and the rivers are shigzish, and when 
they overtlow enrich the fields with silt.. [tis this circle which contains the large : 
tracts of land that have been brouglit under the cultivation of tea. ‘ 

3. In the newly created Bengal Presidency, as elsewhere, the mmportant: factors Bengal divided Inte 
of soil, surface and rainfall] vary widely in different localities. The soil may be Tit ee 
classed as either old alliivinm or recent alluvium. The conformation of the 
surface in. the old and the new alluvium is widely different, the former heine in 
process of denudation and the Istter of formation. In the tract covered by mew 
alhivium, the periodical deposits of river silt maintain -a perfectly level surface 
which is eminently adapted for rice cultivation. 

i. The Presidency is naturally sub-livided into several distinct parts. West 
Bengal or the part west of the, Bhagirathi lies outside the trua delta. The eastern 
portion of this tract is low and of allirvial formation, but further west laterite begins . 
to predominate and the surface rises and becomes more and more ondulating anil . 
rocky until at last it merges in the uplands of Chota Nagpur. Exeept in the 
Hooghly and Howrah districts, the old allnvial soil is mostly dependent upon - 
artificial manure to maintain its fertility, Central Bengal or the part lying 
south of the Padma, between tlie Bhagirathi on the west and the Madhumati ou 
the enst, formerly the Ganges delta, but it las been gradually raised above 
flood level and the great rivers which formerly fowed through it; depositing 
their fertilising silt, yielding an ample supply of dri ing water and draining 
it, have shrunk into insignificance, Their mouths have been, silted up andl their 
banks are often higher than the surrounding country which they are no longer 
able to drain. Eastern Bengal, or the country east of the Madhumati, includas 
the present delta of the Ganges and the Bralmaputra, where the process of 
land formation 1s atill going on, Here the new alluvium is periodically 
fertilised by fresh deposits of silt from the overflow of the Ganges and the 
Brahimaputra, whose waters possess the lertilising properties of the Nile, North, 
Bengal lies north of the Padma and ‘is whoily alluvial with the exception of the 
greater part of the district of Darjecling and an elevated tract occupying a 
considerable area on the confines of the Dinajpur, Maldsa, Rajshahi and Bogra 
districts. In spite of its proximity to the hills; the generul level of the alluvial! 
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country is very low, especially in Rungpur and the central part of Rajshahi, 
and it suffers from obstructed drainage due to the silting up of the rivers and the 

5. The distinction between the east and west of the Presidency dus to the 
difference in soil and surface is accentuated by the unequal distribution of miinfall 
which is generally far less regular and copious in the west than in the east, Not 
only do the eastern districta receive a great deal more rain, but owitig to the 
notmal overllow of the rivers that traverse them, they remain practically ander 
water for six monthsin the yeur. The surface of this tract is low and Hat and 
much of itis covered with huge marshea where rice and jute luxuriate. 





fi, Notwithstanding such wule differences in the ploysical and meteorological 
conditioms.of the different parte of Péngal, the province has been sub-divided into 
only three circles, nanjely, (1) Caloutta, which stands by itself, (2) the jute arens, 
and (%) the rice producing districts, jute and rice being the principal crops in 
the Presidency, The jute areas, ¢c., Northern and Dastern Baneal, includes all 
the districta which belonged to the old province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
with the exception of Assam, which has been constituted into w separate circle, and 
the districts of Backergunge, Noakhali and Chittagong, that lie on the horders of 
thy Bay of Bengal and are predominantly rice districts, have heen talen jn 
the other circle, i.e. Southern and Western Bengal. 

7. The plains of Orissa are a flat alluvial tract, of which the eentre-and south 
comprise the delta of the Mahanadi and the north has been formed hy the 
fuvial deposits of the rivers which drain the southern flank of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. It thus consists of the narrow strip of allavium fymg between 
Western Benyal and Madras, the Chota Nagpur platean and the Bay of Bengal. 
Orissa is one of the most backward parts of India and contains few important 
marta or centres of trade and the impossibility of obtaining any reliahle statistics 
of prices has necessitated its inclusion in Southern and Western Beng: 

8. Of the province of Bihar and Orissa, the latter, aa just mentioned, lias heen 
included im Southern. and Western Bengal and the rest of the province has been 
divided into two circles—Bihar and Chota Nagpur—the former diffa ring essentially 
from the latter. Bihar is divided by the Ganges into two parts, north and south. 
North Bihar is a level plain fallmg very gradually from the foot of the Himalayas 
and with a belt of fairly high land along the banks of the Ganges. Between 
these two extremes the general elevation is lower and considerable areas are 
lixble to damage by fioods. The soil consists mainly of the older allnvium. a 
yellowish clay, with frequent deposits of taxkar; but in many parte this hag 
been out away by the torrents that rush down from the Himalayas, and the low 
land, through which these rivers haveat one time oranother found an exit: to. 











the Ganges, 1s composed of more recent deposits of sand and silt | fought down by 
them when in flood. In south Bihar the effects of recent flnvial action ate Jess 
marked, specially towards the east, where the outlying hills and the undulation, 
of thé Chota Nagpur plateau trench moreand more upon the Gangetio plain antl 


at Monghyr they extendas far as the river itself and offar an effectual! Opposition 


to the oscillations tm its course, whic the more yielding alluvial soil js unable 
to prevent élevivhere. Bihar differs from Bengal in nearly all respects. The 





is. ; went and the rainfall is more capricious than in Bengal. The population 4: 
denser, the people healthier and hardier though not so prog Roan Fs se m= 
Hable to dreughts. Tice i the principal emp, but-the rainfall ia often inists leon, 
to bring it to maturity and has to be supplemented by urtificial irrigation; the 
products aze far more ‘varied, sometimes four crops. nuch aa gram, wheat, sesam “ 
and linseed being grown together in the same field, | . ae 





nes Of temperature are far greater, the fertilising effect of anal Inna tions 


ent. 
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padaiiohd namoly, the Himalayan tracts, the Sub-Himalayan tracts, the great ciretes 


‘The quality of the soil is, however, of comparatively little importance, possess 
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9, Chota Nagpur consists of the crystalline plateau extending into the Tributary Chota Nagpur. 
States of the Orissa and the Central Provinces on the south and west and through 
the Sonthal Parganas to the Ganges onthe north-east, while its outlying fringes 
stretch ont into the south of the Patna and Bhagalpur divisions on the north 
‘and the Burdwan division on thie east. ‘The soi! is gneissic, and it possesses great 
mineral] wealth, the richest coal fields heiny situated withimit. 


10. ‘The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh include four distinet tracts of ruse Provinces 








Gangetio plain, and portions of the hill systems of Central Indi, The statistics 

which could be collected for the hill tracts were not only few but even misleading. 

These have, therefore, been puictica lly left. out of account, though the area and: 

outturn figures have heen included in Agra Provinces; North and West (including 

Oudh) Cir It is not advisuble to group the western submottane districts with 

those of the eastern submontane ; Bast) ail Gorakhpur are more akin to the 

eastern distirts of Azamgath, Denares, ¢te., as rice forms the most important 

crop. With a view to keep down the number: of circles, the United Provinces a 
have been divided, after consultation with local authorities, into three circles. “ 
The Eastern circle comprises the Eastern Agra districts and the two submontane 

districta of Basti and Gorakhpur. The svinfallis heavier in this circle than in tle 











Western and the population denser. The second circle includes the rest of the 


submontane districts, the Doab, e., the tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumma, the central districts and Oudh. This circle thus comprises most of the 
prosperous districts in the province. Tle Doab consists of a gently sloping plain 
of alluvial soil im which neither rock nor stone approaches the surface, though beds 4 


of kankar arefound. The rainfall is scantier than in the Eastern Circle, but the 
tract is very well protected by canals. In Oudh, there are no cunals, but the a 


soil is generally fertile and consequently closely cultivated. 


11. The third crcleis Bundelkhand, an exceptional area, of which the climatic 
conditions are. much more akin to those of Central India than of the United 
Provinces, The tract is situated on.and below the eastern slopes of the great Central 
Indian plateau and is broken up by low rocky hills. The soil is rocky and infertile 
with considerahle patches of the richer type ‘Imnown as “* black soil,”" which differs 
entirely from the alluvium of the grest plain. The spring level islowand thereis - 
little canal irrigation. The area is peculiarly liable to famine from either.an excess 
or a deficiency Of rainfall, and asa whole ranks as the poorest and most backward L. 
portion of the provinces. 








12. The historic province of the Punjab was divided into two administrations, Punjab and North 
the Panjab and the North-West Froutier Province, in 1001, Thw Pun ‘als proper Previacn| 
does not lend itself to grouping ito economic homogetivous areas. The salt them itoe 
rane forms, perhaps, a distiwctive feature, but it dovetails into the districts 
of the North-West dry area and the Himaliyan submontane. The Himalayan 
raliges fse so. yradually that it is diflicnlt to say where the Himalevan ‘areas 
begin am! the swh-Himalayan end. Excluding the Himalayan and other ill 





‘tracts and the mvines of the Rawalpind, Attock and Jhelum districts, it con 


sists. of a vast alhivial pluin broken only by the wide valleys of its rivers. Its 
soil is a sandy loam interspersed with patches of clay and tracts of pure sand. 


ing, as-it does, great favilities for irrigation, natural or artificial. The monsoon 
current extends ouly to the extreme soutli-casterm districts, The rainfall is fairly 
siifficient' for agricultural’ purposes im the hills and the submontane tracts, bat 
diminishis rapidly iis the (distance from the hills increases, being as little as 5 

: vaffargarh and Multan, The province has heen divided into 
two circles, the Eastern Punjah and the Western Punjab, ‘The firat comprises the 
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districts east of the Chenab and the Jhelum, the most prosperous in the province, 
while the second consists of the north-west dry zone. 

13. The North-West Frontier Province naturally sub-divides itself into two 
main tracts, The first lies east of the Indus and consists of the sub-Himalayan 
district of Hazara where the soil, deep and tich m the plain tracts, receives sufficient 
rainfall. Were a good spring crop is assured except on the rare occasions when the 
winter tains fail: but the autumn harvest is inferior to that of the lower hills, 
where it forms the chief crop. In the other tract west of the Indus, the rainfall is 
mcertuin in amount and uneven in distribution, and cultivation depends more on 
facilities for irrigation than on the intrinsic fertility of the soil. Peshawar and 
Bannu valleys are well irrigated and are, therefore, lughly enltivated. In Dera 
Iemail Khan, in the skirts of the hills, the crops depend on embankments which 
hold up the wurface water, and in the riverain strip, on wells and floods from the 
Indus and the hill torrents. The valleys of Koliat contain a good clean loam 
sinvularly retentive of moisture, and are, therefore, well able to resist drought, 
Hlsewhers, the harvests are precarious, being mainly dependerit on rainfall, The 
provmee, as a whole, is similar to the Western Punjab, and hag, therefore, heen 
taken In that circle. 

LJ. The Presidency of Bombay contains tracts of country varying greatly in 
climate and physica) aspects. [t has been divided into six cireles, rz., Bombay 
(Port), Karach: (Port), Gujarat, the Konkan, the Decoan and Smd: Sind, the 
lower valley of the Indus, has no characteristics which would Jead one to combine 
it with the rest of the Presidency, from which it # cut off by the desert or the sea. 
In climate, soil, surface, language, dress and customs of tt inhabitants, Sind is 
altogether dissimilar from the Konkan, Gujarat, or the Deccan, Sind isa dreary 
deserb plain broken here and there only by low cliffs or undulating sand heaps, 
save only where the life-giving tnundations of the Indus or the silver streak of 
a canal have transformed a waste of sand and serub jungle into broad acres 

iling crops, In striling contrast to Simd, the fertile and well cultivated 
plains of (hijarat, the garden of the Presidency, vielda succession of abundant 
crops, This circlé is watered by many rivers. the most famous of which are the 
Nerbudda and the Tapti whose vallevs are sheets of unbroken cultivation. The 
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yest of the Presidency fills mto two other natural divisions—the Konkan and 


the Deccan. The Konkan is a continuous coast linc, below the ghats. of rice- 
bearing areas, anil groves of cocoanut palms watered by a never-failing supply 
from the storm clouds of the south-west monsoon, “ Behind the ghats lic. in the 
scantily watered tracts of the Deccan platean, an almost treeless plain sloping 
from the rock-bound ghat edge towards the level ficids of Berar and Hyderabad, 

protected by the hills from the onset of the monsoon, which at times surmounta 
their crest only to liurl its heavy clouds across the plains and to leave them 
wiwatered and untilled.” In the valleys of the large mvers the soil is more 
productive, but the country is ever haunted by the spectre of famine, Totha 
south of the Deccan proper, however, there are three districts, Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Bijapur,. forming the Karnatak, which are more favoured than the northern 
plateau. Owing to the edge of the chats bemg thickly wooded to the west of these 
districts, they enjoy a better water supply than the arid plain further north, and 
are also able to reckon.on a more certain minfall. In Dharwar, a system of nume- 
rous mall tanks for water storage permits the cultivation of nrigated crops On a 
large scale. Ahancdesh has been mnclided in the Deccan, though it is frequentty 
exchided from it, : as it ismore aki to the plains of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, pasty in its.rich fields of biack cotton soil, growing excellent cotton: 


45, The Central Provinces'and Berar have not been combined to form one 








- evonomie circle. In Berar the mostimportant crop is cotton. for which the deep 
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rich, black and exceedingly fertile loam of the Central valley is emin 
in the Central Provinces, on the other hand. cotton predominates only on the 

shallow black soil of Nimar, Wardha, the west of Nagpur and the south of 

Chhindwara. In the rest of the Province it hus no influence on the economic s 

condition of the people. “The heavy black soil of the Nerbudda valley is suited 

to the growth. of wheat; linseed, gram and other cold season crops, which are 

dependent on the moisture remaining in the ground from the monsoon rainiall 

and on the slowers received during the months of December and January. The 

Wainganga and Mahanadi basins, including the south of Balaghst, Bhandara and 

Chanda and the three Chhatisgarh districts. form the rice lands of the province, 

The rainfall is heavy, and the land, though of natural fertility, responds readily 

to manure and irrigation, ‘There is yet another part where the lands are the: 

poorest in the Province. They require long resting fallows and the cheap millets 

which they produce are entirely dependent on the ‘ainfal] of August and 

September. So many sulj-divisions of the smal]! province bemg impracticable, it 
jas been taken a4 one circle, 

16. The Madras Presidency has been divided mto five circles, taz. >—Madras Madras Prraideney. 

(Port), Madras North-East, Madras North or the Ceded Districts, Madras South Cieles incline 
and Madras West. The North-Mastern circle includes the strmp between the Cy of Madras. 
Fastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal and extends as farsonth is the Nellore District. 
Tt possesses thro large irrigated areas in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna rivers, 
which present an interminable sea of green or golden rice fields dotted with villages 
surrounded by palm trees. It shares, through the Bay current, in the south-west 
monsoon astegatds the northern districts, and obtams the full benefit of the north- 
east monsoon and has a rainfall which averages between 30 and 40 inches. [tis 
esséntially the land of the Telegns, The Northern circle ismade up of the Madras 
Deccan districts. ‘These districts, usually known as the “ Ceded Districts,"’ are 
mostly infertile and are seldom irrigable. The rainfall is usually under 30 mehes. 
The Southern circle is the country of the Tamils, It contains in the delfa of the 
Canvery some of the richest districts in the Presidency, but the Southern and 
Central distriets get only a moderate and capricious rainfall. Where the rainfall 
ig least obundant, th is most capricious in both amomnt and distrilrution ; there 
are frequently excessive and destructive intervals or premature cessations at 
oriiical seasons. while much of the rain is too light to be of use wnder.a tropics! 
sun or to put any waterinto tlie irrigation sources. The atmospliero is extremely 
dry for most part of the year and dew is general only in the cold season. To 
hostility of climate is added considerable inferiority of soi]. The deltas and 
river margins, indeed, are of rich alluvial mould, and, as mentioned above, 
present a sea of green or golilen rice-felds, and over large tracts is found the 
vetontive black cotton.soil; but the soils over vast areas are shallow, gravelly and 
sandy, overlying a sterile and even impenetrable subsoil of gravel and rock. 
Mach ever of the black soil is inferior, being saline and shallow. 


17. The Western circle is a circle by itself. It includes the tract lying in the 
province between the Indian Ocean and the Western Ghats which obstruct the 
south-west monsoon. Itenjoysa heavy and unfailing rainfall of over 100 inches, 
three wet crops a year on unirrigated land being frequent, It has the most beauti- , 
ful scenéry in the whole province, with its heavy tropical vegetation, always green, ) 
and always flourishing, and its towering backward bound of the Western Ghats. 
As one travels through the gap at Palghat from the east, one leaves a level upland 
almost treeless, and enters a country of bamboos and palms, of rice-felds and 
atreams. The dwellings in the west are not arranged in villages, but each has its 
own fenced compound; the conntenances of the people are different: 50 are their ao. 
houses, their temples, their clothing and even their topknots. 
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APPENDIX BE. 
Colleetion and Compilation of Statistics of Prices. 
(Chapter LIT, page J4, para, 22.) 

1. The sources of the price statistics have been (1) the official publcations 
af the Government of India, and of the Local Governments ; (2) the published 
Prices Current of the Chambers of Commence ; (3) the records of district and central 
jails, hospitals, district boards, municipalities, the Publio Works Department 
and their contractors, and Courts of Wards Estates ; and (4) the account books of 
ierchants, European and Indian, and of private gentlemen. The publications of 
the Government of India, which. deal with quotations of prices, are the volumes 
Prices and Wages "and “ Variations in Indian Price Levels expressed in bidex 
Numbers.” The price ratios in the second of these volumes are obtained 
from the first in the majority of cases. For the purposes of this Enqmiry the 
price quotations contained in these volumes have not been found comprehensive 
re regards retail prices, continuous quotations from 1884 are given in the 
* Prices and Wages’*' for only 11 articles, vic,, common rice, wheat, barley, jowar 
or clolum, bajra or cumbu, marua or ragi, kangni, kakun or korra, gram or 
kadatai, maize, athar dall, and salt, These quotations ara the annual averages 
of the rates given in fortnightly returns, submitted by selected district officers, of 
the prices prevailing at the headquarters of their districts on the last day of each 
fortnight. Some of the 12 articles of which quotations are given, are, however, only 
common in special parts of India, and ho quotations have been given for them 
for other parts where they do net form staple articles of trade and consumption 
In fact, there is hardly any part of Indio for which quotations have been piven 
for all these 11 articles. . 

9. As regards wholesale prices, the “ Prices and Wages “ gives quotations for 23 
articles in 86 independent marty distributed over the whole of India, but these 
quoiutions are available only from 1807, These also have been compiled from a 
separate set of fortnightly roports submitted by district officers under orders of the 
Government of India issued in 1896. The quotations are the averages of the prices 
governing actual transactions on the last day of each fortmighb ortlie last previous 
day on which any wholesale transaction has actually taken place, a wholesale trans- 
action being taken to mean one in wittch not less than 10 maunds of foodgrains, 
seeds, grass'and straw and one matnd of articles like turmeric, tobacco, ete., change 
ands, In the case of live-stock, prices are quoted fora score of cheep and for g 
pair of tnllocks, Thé prices quoted are only for such articles as form staples 
of loeal trade for the mart concerned. These reports arm also compiled in the 
same way as those for the retail prices and the Prices and Wages” show. simi- 
larly, annual averages of the rates given in the fortnightly returns. The "\ Priges 
aud Wages ** also shows average prices Of staple articles of import into Calouttg 
anil Bombay, the number of articles for Calentta hemg only 2 and thet for 
Bombay only 3, There am no such quotationa forthe ports of Madras, Karachi, 
and Rangoon. The prices, quoted am those of the first weeks of January and 
July of each year or for the nearest period when quotations are not available for 
these weeks, Similar quotations ar: also given forstaple articles of export, 23 
kinds for Caloutta (including different grades of the same class of commodity), 9 for 
Bombay and Karachi, $ for Madras, and only rice for Rangoon, In the case of 
some of thea» artinles, however, quotations for more than one grado aps piven, 
Wholesale prices of certain staple articles in Calcutta are also quoted for January 
of each year as also average annual prices paid by the Commigzariat: Departnient 
in the Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Rawalpmdi and Peshawar divisions, 
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3. ‘The statistics for the ports given in the “ Prices and Wages " have been Wholesale prices 
rejected because they are rates prevailing only in or two donthe of the yeatsite pace ee 


iT) and i 
the corumissarint statistics have. been discarded because a comparison with prices, Wages Nes , 
furnished from other soumes. showed that they are evidently for articles ofan . 


entirely different: quality fram that quoted by merchants and Chambers of Com- i 


merce. The other retail and wholesale prices published in the “ Prices and Wages” 
ate very meagre and quite Inadequate for the purposes of thisenquiry ; they are not 
alaiy-very maliable. The quotations, though prima facie given fora continuous 
period, are sometimes for entirely different grades of the same article. Thus m 
the shellac quotations of Caloutta, First Orange is quoted up to January 1903 
and. then T..N, from July 1903. Similarly, Second Orange is qnoted up te 
Jannary 1003 and Gal“ garnet "from January 1904. Two of the cliel firma ol 
shellac brokers, however, say that these grades should not. m any citcumstances, 
be combined to sliow'the price level 6f shellac from vear to year. 


4. Tt is perhaps unnecessary ‘to desoribe im detail how the statistics of prices How Matiles ‘ 


” ombodied in the -’ Prices and Waves "" are achially collected in the various provit-" Prices and 


ces. The most important features are, however, as follows: In Bombay, price Wages '* 90h epee 


statistics are collected by a elerk or karkun of the mamIstdar’s office, Sometimes 
the mamlatdar’s office gets a note of the prices current from a local bunnia 
or merchant, and this forma the basis of the returns; The figures are checked by 
the mamlatdars, by an Assistant or Deputy Collector and periodically also by the 
Prices Current; Inspector. The duties of the Prices Current Inspector aro the 
inspection of registers, and the testing of entries by jocal enquiries. The 
Collectors were practically unanimous in saying that they themselves or their 
snperior assistants rarely had time to examine the price statistics (except in times 
of seareity and famine) before these were forwarded to the Director of Agriculture. 
This was found to be the case in the other provinces as well, Many Collectors in 
Madras, forexample, never scrutinise the statistics of prices furnished to the Board 
of Revenue because of the heavy work which they have to do. The price statistics 
in Madras are got from patels and others, and furnished to. the Chief Accountant 
at the taluka headquarters. The tashildar checks these figures when scarcity 
threatens: The ‘Tashildar sends the returns to the Collector or District 
Magistrate, who in tum sends them to the Bourd of Revenue. 


4. In Bengal, statistics are collected by quite subordinate officers at certain 
tarts or bazaars, and are nominally checked by fh Deputy or Sul)-Deputy Collector 
at headquarters. The statistics pablished as District Prices are the prices pre- 
yailing only at the headquarters of the district, Inthe United Provinces the 
statistics are furnished by Tashildars who receive the rates from Bazaar Chaud- 
are sent to the Director of Land Reconis and Agriculture, and to the Superintendent 
of the Government Press, Allahabad, for publication in the United Provinces 








Gazette. These statements of prices published inthe United Provinces Gazette : 





LCACION, 
The procedure as tegards price statistics in the Punjab ie similar to that prevailing 
in the United Provinces. In the North-West Frontier Province, liowever, tho. 
statistics are furnished io tlie Revenue Commissioner hy the Deputy Commissioner, 
Accorting to the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, ~ The Prices Current sre daily 
attested bya municipal commissioner and entries are made wider his supervition. 


can, however, he checked by the Director of Land Records" office alter pabli 






In the evening, the Tashildar or the Naib-Tashildar verifies the entries. In adilition ' 


tu this check there is the additional cheek of (he Treasury Oificer who has general 
supervision over this work. Every month the Treasury Officer checks the entries 
by personal enquiries fromi the Chandhries,” In Assam the prive statistics ure 
collected by the Nazir and checked by an Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge 
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| of the Nazarat. The Extra Assistant Commissioner is supposed to go to the bazaar 
to check the figures. 
. &. In the Central Provinces, details of prices are tecerved from the tashils. 
| The quotations aré collected by the Kanungo, who personally makes enquiries in 
the bazaar and reports the rates thus ascertained. At the headquarters 
the City Magistrate is responsible for having the returns correotly prepared 
before they are sent to the Director of Land Records. In Burma, the price 
statistics ara collected by the Township Officer and Bazaur Gaung. The Bazaar 
Gauny, after enquiry in the bazaar from paddy brokers and shopkeepers, fur- 
nishes a report which is the basis of the half-monthly report, sent by the 
Deputy Commissioner to the Commissioner of Settlement and Land Records: A 
great defect, perhapa the greatest, of all these district figures is the lack of 
check, except a merely nominal one, as to their accuracy, : 


7. The Government of India have always attached great importance to the 
accurate recording of prices quoted by District Officers, but prope care and super- 
vision do not. appear to have always been exercised in the compilation of these 
statistics. Denuty and Assistant Collectors, and even Collectors are, however, 
7 up to thé eyes with urgent and necessary work, eo much so that they really 
have no time for checking compilations of price statistics, which are, therefore, 
left almost. entirely to subordinates who often do it very perfunctorily, The 
Collector of Gorakhpur instanced the case of a Tashildar of his district who 
reported the current rate of hire of carts as Rs. 1-5-0 per diem while the 
normal rate in the district was about Rs. 0-12-0 only! On enquiry it 
was found that the reason for the entry was that it had appeared continuously for 
eight years past and the officer did not feel justified in altering it, Care is also 
| not always taken to see that the same grade of the same article is invariably 
| quoted, and no comparison is made with statistics af the neighbouring districts, 
The quotations of retail prices of some Important districts have not also been 
; included. Thus, in Bengal, under rice, important districts like Bhagalpur, Palna, 
. and ‘Tippera have been omitted; in the United Provinces, under wheat, Etah, 
| Fatehpur, Julaun, Unac, Barabanki, etc, have been omitted; m the Punjab, 
‘ under wheat, Montgomery, Kangra, etc,, and in Madras, under ragi, Guntur, 
4 , Chingleput, and Tinnevelly have been left out of account. 
Deléeiive dcseription 8, The unreliability of price quotations follows also from a defective (leserip- 
ios Laue tion of the particular grade of the article for which price quotations are required. 
It: should be rernembered that it would be extremely difficult to define the (liffer- 
ent ‘grades so specifically as to ensure the sume quality being alwaya quoted for. 
Prices collected at different piaces:and for cificrent years, and even prices collected 
on a given date and at a given place for apparently the same articles would not 
Necessary refer to thie Bane grade Or quality of it. Mr. Keatinge, amare nt 
Agrimultare, Bombay, saul; " The different qualities of rive may at the same 
; and place vary 100 per cent. in value. “Best rice in Poona does not necessarily 
mean the same aa “Hest rice" in Bombay, nor does “best mice" in Poona in : 
December necessarily, mean the same thing as ‘ best rice “in Poona in July ; still less 
does ‘second quality ‘rice in Poona in 1900 mean the same as soon? quality" rice 
in Poorla in, say, 1904. Also an article like firewood may mean‘ eplit firewood ’ 
' oF * anaplit firewood,’ Tur dail may be oiled Or unotled.”’ In many CHSES | prices. 
reported for a district are impossible to reconcile with those of the neighbouring 
districts. This would lead ove to believe that either the quality of the article 
cannot be the same in both cases or the quotations given. are inacimrate, 
9. The tetail prices quoted are not also comparable with the wholesale prices | 
in many cases. From a statement fumish ed bw the Director-General of Com- . 
mercial Intelligence it was calculated that between 1897 and 1010 the ratail prices: - 
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given in the * Prives and Wages ‘ were actually ower than the wlioleaale prices for 
husked rice for the same place én 90 occasions or 18 per vent. of the total quota-— 
tious given under wholesale prices ; for wheat on 105 occasions, t.¢., 22 per cent, lis 
for barley on 88 occasions, }.¢,, 39 per cant., for jowar on 180 oceasions, f.¢., 33 - 
per cent., for bajra on £11 oceastons or $0 per cent.. for ragi or marua on 39 7 
orcasions, @.¢., 31 per cent., for maize in 105 cases, fe,. 38 per cent,, for gram im 
106 cases, i.c,, 26 per cent.. for arhar dall in 65 cases, i... 20 per cent. These 
discrepancies may be due either to Inaccnracies of the ratea quoted or to differ- 
ences in the graces of the articles. for which quotations are given, or to the 
Wholesale and retail quotatiois not being for the same market though shown 
as for the same district. The retail prices are invariably for the district head- 
gtiarters, while the wholesale prices are for the large marts of the disrriet which 
thay or may tiot be situated at the headquarters. [nh the district of Aligarh, 
for example, the chief mart is at Hathras-and non at Aligarh itself. In Dharwar, 
the chief mart is af Hubli: in Sylhet at Ballagunj; in the Hoshangahal, at 
Harda; in Krishna. at Bezwada. In Vizagapatame, the chief martisat the heal- 
quarters, but that for tohanco, sugar, bhusa and Tran is at Virtanagram and 
Parvatipuram. In Godavery, Pittapuram. is the chief mart forbhosa and bran 
only; in Tanjore, Negapatam-is the chief mart for rice ; im Coinibatore, Palaohi 
for sugar, sult, bran anc cotton seed ; and so on. 

10, Andtlier source of the inaccuracy of these statistics ta the liability to never i converses 
error in converting the-local measire ofa district bo the standard seer. td ye Plas aeivershr, 

11. The chief defects of the existing price quotations srw thus general in- neodher sour of 
accuracy, lack of check and proper sitpervision, lack of uniformity of the 
different graies of the articles for which quotations are required, and lack of 
eomparison of figures farnished from one diatnict with those furnished from the 
neighbouring districts. 


12, [t has, therefore, been necessary fo collect statisties of prices for tho necessity of collees- 
entire period under enquiry from other sources with a view not only to sup)- eadetien 
plement the information contained im the "Prices and Wages, © but also to test 
the accuracy of what is already avatiable there. In collecting these statistics | 


liasl te contend against yary serious diMoulties, 


13. For wholesale prices «t the ports, the best source available in Lidia ts Sevres trom whieh 
the Prices Current of tlie Chambers of Commerce. and I have taken my qnota- with this tepart hase 
tions mostly from theas. The chief difficulty has been the impossibility of getting ae 
continuous quotations for the same grade of an article, month by month, for so 
many #4 28 years past. Where quotutions were not available in te prices current, 
members of the Chambers, who had records for the particular article, supplied 
the quotations in many cases. In the case of Caleutta, quotations have also been 
obtained from the market reports published in the “Capital, “and in the case 
of Bombay, from tliose of the * Times-of India.” The sources of information 
available for both wholesale and retail prices in the districts have been found 
to he of very varying reliability. Merchants, both European:and Indian, have 
supplied statistics which have been invaluable in the present enquiry. 
af central and district jails, the authorities of hospitals and 
lunatic asyltims, Municipalities and District Boards, Court of Wards Estates anil 
private gentlemen have furnished statements of both wholesale and retail prices. 
The rates obtamed fram these sources have varied widely in same cases, and, it 
has heen a task of great difficulty to obtain satisfactory averages. 1 have, howe 
ever, invariably,discarded all figures, the accuraey of which was open to question, 
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and the rates published for each article have heen arrived at with the greatest 7 
possible care. The prices of building materials have been obtained from Pubhe _ 
Works officers as well us from contractors, but the rates furnished by the latter 7 
have sometimes been found to be primé facie innceurate and have therefore to be ; 
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taken with caution. For retail prices, the published reports of the municipal 
arkets as wellas the market reports published in newspapers, the price lists 
prepared by Bazaar Chaudhries for the use of district officers, and the accounts of 
private gentlemen have been (sed. 

14. The methods of compilation of price statistics have been briefly as follows : 
For the ports, prices of the commodities selected. were compiled. month by month, 
from the “ Prices Ourrent” of the Chambers of Commerce, the “ Capital,” the 
“Times of India’ and the quotations furnished by merchantsand others, Every 
figure was then carefully weighed and yearly average prices calculated from them; 
in.some cases, prives have been calenlated from the declared valnes of exports 
and imports, the annual average having been obtained by dividing the total value 
by the total quantity. The retail prices were similarly compiled from the 
sources already mentioned, In the case of the other circles, annual average prices 
were first calculated forthe diilerent articles for each dlistnet. Statistics of 
prices, taouth by month, both wholesale and retail, were first examined and 





‘Annual averuges struck of the quotations obtained from each source ; these annual 


averages were then posted in separate shects for each article and a district average 
ealoulated. Quotations which appeared ta be priund facie absurd were discarded 
in all cases.. The statistics furnished were generally rates per rupee and in many 
casts the rates given were in local measures, and these had to be converted inte 
tates per standard mannd of 82°286 lbs. or other standard weights according to 
which the prices are usually quoted. This part of the work was very laborious and 
troublesome, aa in. many districts, notably in the premileney of Madras, the local 
measure varied widely not only between different taluks of the same district, but 
also inthe game taluk, in different years, When yearly average prices for each 
article, expressed in one common weight, had thus been obtained for all the districts 
in a cirele, the annual average price for each commodity, wholesale and retail, 
for the circle was arrived at from the district figures. 

1%. Three forme of averagmg are mi common tse in shstistical encuiries, 
véz., the arithmetic average, the median and the mode. The arithmetic average is 
tedions to calculate and the average obtained ts a purely fictitions figure, In 
averaging price (and also wage) statistics the median has, therefore, been taken in 
most cases, especially where the number of quotations for the same article ia large 
and the differences between several quotations vary within moderate limits relg- 





tively to the magnitude of the mean. The median may he defined us the middle-- 


most figure or the arithmetio avenge of the two figures ip the middle, when all 
the terms are arranged in an ascending or descending order of magnitude. The 
great advantage of the median over the arithmetic meat is that it is not violently 
disturbed by the fluctuations of extreme observations: The median jis easy te 
handle and, therefore, from the point of view of brevity of caleulation, is superior 
to the erithmetio mean. This point. however, i often hable to receive too mach 





stress. The median is possible to determine with approximate accuracy even 





though the Information is incomplete. It has not, however, been used in cases of 
discontinuons Variations or where tie number of quotations obtained were very 
small, As Mr. Yule has said: “The median is a form of average of most uy- 
vertain meaning in cases of strictly discontinuous variations, for it may be exceeded 
by 5, 10,15, or 20 per cent, only of the observed values, mustead of by 50 per cent. ; 


its use in such cases is to be deprenated, and is perhaps best avoided in any case, 
whether the variahon be continiuoys or discontinuous, in which a small sens of 


observations has to be dealt with.” The mode is the position of maximun 

density or, in other words, the figure round which the quotations cluster most 

densely. It is not suitable for averaging ordinary price quotations: but it isa 
very important valus of the variable in regard to wage statistics, and although 

the calculation of the mode is very laborious it has been used ty determine. the 
viene vate’ of wages ‘pievailing in lange dhdlantcia nid ! 
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APPENDIX ©. 
Construction of ladex Numbers, 
(Chapter II], page 14, para. 24.) 


1. The easiest: and most scientific means usually employed by Economists ee 


and Statisticians to measure changes in the general price-level or the purchasing 
power of money: is. the method of Index Numbers. [t is well known that prices 
of different commodities do not move together, and sometimes move even in 
opposite directions. To gauge the trend of the price-level of commodities in general, 
itis, therefore. necessary to combine the varymg floctuations tn the prices of 
different commodities. Absolute prices do not lend themselves to any Process of 
suck combination, 42 aw average of prices of different commodities, pig-iron and 
wheat for example, would be altogether meaningless. Recourse is. therefore, had 
to what arecalled Index Numbers, A penoil is selected asthe standard and with 
the prices of this period comparisons are made of prices in other years. The 
prices of each commodity in the different years ate expressed az percentages of the 
price of that commodity in the standard period. These percentages, being 
purely relative expressions reckoned ona common basis, oan be combined ina way 
impossible with actual prices, By averaging these percentages, expressions are 
obtained which represent the fluctuations of the general price-level, as com pared 
with the standard period. These are called Index Numbers. They ilastrate the 
general effect of price movements, and enable us to compare the relative 
significance of the changes In the prices of different commodities, and, as such, are 
indispensable whether one regards. the phenomena of prices trom the “ quantity 
theory of money” "or from the practical pot of view of obtaming some measure 
of the change in the purchasing power of money between two periods of time: 

&. The Locus classicus of Index Numbers is the report of a Committes ‘of 
the British Association on “ the best methods of ascertaining and measuring yaria- 
tions in the value of the Monetary standard, 1887,” together with the elaborate 
notes of Professor Edgeworth which are aupénded to that report. The Com- 
mittee zubseynently jssued reports on the same subject i in 1888, 1889 and 180. 








3. The followmg are the clei pomts im the construction of an Index = 
Larapabertwphad 


Number :— 

(1) The selection of a standard or basic period, 

(2) The selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, 

(3) The collection of price quotations of the commodities selected and the 
calculation of the ratios of these prices to those of the basio period, 
and 

(4) Averaging of these price ratios. 


4. (1) Basie period. —With regard to the period te be selected as the standard; Heletloe of base — 
the first question is whether only one year or a number of years should be taken. **t 


year 1860 and the British Board of Trade originally the year 1871 and Intterly 
the year 1900. Robertson s Index Number lias the base 1873,as this was the 
year when silver began to fall consequent on the general damonetisation of the 
white metal ky Germany and some other countries. The more usual course has. 
however, been to select a longer period, from 5 to 10 years. The Economist uses the 
years 1945—1850, Sanerbeck the years 18G7—1877, the United States Department 
of Labour and the Canadian Labour Department the years 1890-1899, Palgrave 
the yeats 1845—1869 and Soetber the years 1847-1850. Atkinson, it may be 
noted, took, at first, Y871 as his base as Sanerbeck’s gold prices index number was 
100 in that year, but he subsequently altered his base to the yeara 1868—1876, 
The british Association recommended a ten-year period as, on the whole, the test 
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errles of years 
erred to o single 
Practice has varied in thismatter. Jeyons employed the year 1871, Falkner the rew ~ 
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index wambers 5, The selection of the hase depends to'a large degree on the period covered 
fisereat standpaists ats by the statistics and the general object of the number. Index nmmbens are 


employed from two different standpoints, The first or theore joal port of view 14 
closely bound up with the so-called “Qnantity Theory of Money,” the object 
beirte to ascertain the extent to which the quantity of gold or other monetary 
standard incirculation may affect the general purchasing power ofmoney, Jeyons, 
for instance, used them with the object of ascertaining the effect on prices of the 
great, gokl: discoveries of 1848; Kral’s index number was designed primarily to 
measnre the effect of demonetisation of silver im Germany, and the year preceding 
that ino which silver was demonetised, namely, 1871, was accordingly taken as the: 
hase The second or practioal point of view has for its ohject the obtaming of same 
measure of the change ii! tle pureliaaing power of money between two periods 


of time irrespective of any theory as to the causes of the change. Thus, in one 


casy there is a hypothesis us to the eanse of the tise or fall of price-levels, and 
the other there is no such hypothesis whatsoever, The chief esential for this 
latier class of index numbers is that the period should be representative of that 
under investigation, A singlé year, éven if free from specially abnormal conditions, 
would hardly fulfil this oondition, as certain commodities might be affected by 
special causes m that particular year 60 niuch. as bo atfeot the general price level 
ta & considaralile extent, Itseems, therefore, preferable in every way to take a 
series of more or less normal years instend of one year only as the base, asin the 
average tle effect’ of special causes pemnliar to prarticilar years t# likely to be 
eliminated. 

O. Tt is not possilile to find during the period embraced in this enquiry, 
any series of ton years in which the level of prices was not violently interfered 
with by circumstances of an exceptional character. Thus, a deficient south-weat 
monsoon in 1895 and the failure of the wuiter rains caused a serious deficiency 
in the crops in Bundelkhand, where by the end of 1896 more than a quarter million 
of persons were in tecerpt of relied. The Tainfall of 1806 was in sarious defect 
in the greater part of India and there was widespread distress almost throughout 
the whole country iy 1806 and 1897, the daily average number in receipt of relief 
being 2,000,000, between October 1896 anil. September 1897. The year 1898: 
and the first half of 1899 were fairly satistactory. but after this short interval the 
country was plunged by the Aiicient raimfall of 1890 into a worse famine than 
that of 1826-07, The most disastrous feature of this famine was that, it extended 
over many tegiony whith were just heginning to recover from the previous 
calamity. ‘The deficiency of rainfall was the worst on record. The late Sir John 
Elliot, Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India, estimated that the 
drought. of 1800 was ‘* the greatest im extent and in intensity which India had 
experienced during the last 200 years.” In Janoary 100, 3,500,000 persons were 
in receipt of relief and by the end of July the number had mereased to (4,500,000, 
The monsoon af 1900 was weak at the commencement and the pressure of distress 
was not-ealleviated until a late date. The monsoon was, however, as a whole, 
favourable for the year and excepb im parte of Bombay and the Hyderabad 
States the winter fall wat tmusually good in Upper India, Rajputana, the Centro! 
Provinces and Oentral India; but in the districts of Gujarat, the Deecan and 
the Karnatak in Bombay, through the early cessation of the monsoor in September 
and the whsense of winter rains, the erops were deficient, and a considerable 
amiunt of distress prevailed during the first half of 1001. The setting-in of the 
monsoon was pgain delayed in L901, and the rainfall of the year was deficient in 
parts of Central und Western India. As a result, the northern part of the 
Bombay Presidency with Baroda and several of the Bombay Native States suffered 
and the Hissar district of the Punjab shared in the distress. In 1905 the spring 
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erops in the United Provinces suffered very severely from frost, the autumn crops: |; ™ 


from dronght, and the spring erops of the following year from the same cause. In 
190-07, there ware disastrous Hoods in North Behar and: the crops were damaged. 
In 1907-08: the rainfall was deficient and hadly distributed im considerable parts 
of India and there was widespread distress in several provinees, notably tn 
Northern India. It would, therefore, be most inadvisable to selecta period which 
would include 'such abnormal years: | 

7. The years 1008 to 107 are not also typical of the period under investigation, 
as they were chatucterized by uupresedented trade activity and other wiusual 
factors, such as, a Jane coinage ol rupees. Daring these years, oWing to an. un- 
paralleled rise in jute prices, jute: products equalled in value nearly one-fourth 
of the total exports of merchandise. Tt was also period of great inflation and 
many wihisual factors were observable, These vears: ushered in a new period 
in the history of Indian price-levels, the predominant characteristic of which 
was the existence of famine prices without fammne. 

@. Dis thus not-passible to find within ‘the period under investigation any buye—t00e te the 
eonecutive period of ten years, some portion of which was not seriously affected 0.4 he. mem 
by circumstances Of yn exceptional character. If wo look for a period of five years ssnermalitie. 
‘jnstead of ten for owr base, the most typical period appears to be the quinguennimm. 

1890—1804, and this has been taken a the basic period for index numbers lor 

this enquiry. This quinquénninm moludes normal years from an agrienitural 

point of view, and agriculture in India is of sup eme importance in view of the 

fart that the whole prosperity of the country is almost entirely dependent on 

agriculture: Prices were falling in 1800-01, tint, on the wholk, tlie country was 

ma state of full normal prosperity, Prices then commenced to rise, the bad 

harvesta in. Russia giving a great etimulny to the Indian export trade and 

causing Indiai price-levels to rise. With beter seasons prices fell again in 1804; 

‘on the whole, the period reflects normal conditions. The only event of any 

exceptional importance was the closing of the Indian Mints to the free comage 

of ailver in 1893, fmt such a monetary chunge seldom las any effect upon pnices 

until. some years wifterwards and in the present cate at any tate no specially 

perceptible effect on the veneral price-level was observable unt several years 
after, ‘The in(roduction of this unportant change in the currency system towards 
the end of this period is an additional reason for adopting the period 1890-—I1s94 
ns the base for our index num bers, as 1 would enable ws, if allowaties he matle for 
other causes, to gauge better the effect of that) measure, the gold standard 
hecommy reall effectrve some years afterwards. The year I898 or IS00 may 
commend itself to some for adoption asa base on the ground that it was then 
that the introduction of the gold standard int India became really effective, but. 
as mentioned above, any single year is not suitable as a base for an Indian index 
umber. Moreover, both J898 and 1899 were quite almormal im regard to the 
quantity of rupees in cireulation, and the price-level in thore years, notwith- 

x +ancli z the savere shock of 1897 suddenly went down to the level of the early t 
nineties. In other countries, however, there was generally a mse in the price 
level in those years. There were probally some abnormal influences at work 
m those years in India. The two years also happen to fal! in the middle of two 
periods of widespread famine in India und cannot, therefore, be combined with 
any subsequent or previous vears. Another course would be to take the decen: 
nium 1890—1899, with the years 1896 and 1897 omitted, as quite abnormal. 
But it has always been the practice in the past, whenever a keries ol Years was 
taken, to take a 4emies of consecutivejyears. and it is not advisahie to make a new 
departure in this respect. On the whole, the period 1890—1894 has heen taken 
as the base as the most auitable ; in this period, there were no particularly goud or 
ad seasons which caused any violent fuctnation in the general price-level. ' 
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9. (2) The selection of commodities. The selection of commodities depends 
upon the purpose for which the index number is to be used. Tf the index oum- 
beris to show the variation in the purchasing power of money in respect 
to commodities generally, or whether the rise in prices 1s confined to any 
special class of conimoilities, stich as foodyraiis, raw materials or manufac- 
tured goods, it is obvious that foodgrains, raw materials and finished products 
should all be included in the index number, If the object is to represent the: 
variation in the purchasing power of the meome of a certain class on classes 
of people, then the commodities to be included should be those, which bulk most 
largely in. their family budget, The ideal index omumber for India, as for 
other countries, should embrace not a single article only, as that used by 
Adam Smith in a notable chapter of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ (where he 
measures the alterations in the value of silver by the fluctuations in the price of 
com), nora few commodities like thove ised in the rough attempts at the construc- 
ton of an index oumber by earlien writers, such as Bishop Fleetwood in 1707, 
nor even the larger number of the later authorities, hut ull articles, whatsoever, 
bought and sold in a country, This is an ideal far beyond statistical attainment, 
But the list of commodities must he aa representative as possible; we must use 
the hypothesis, which careful investigation of a practical nature has shown to be 
reasonable, that, while the results are admittedly partial, they may lie safely treated 
as typical. It is important to remember that sample statistics may be quite-ay 
eflective as complete statistics, but the chief difficulty is whether or not in a purti- 
cular investigation the commodities selected as samples are representative. The 


* material [or calculation should net only be representative but also consistent 


with the supreme necessity of having reliable data, The more numerous the 
commodities, however, the more likely is it that some special cause affecting some 
one commodity in some one particular manner will be balanced by some other 
cause ailecting another commodity in an opposite manner. It has sometimes 
been said thai to attain this end the commodities should be independent of one 


another, and that the manufactured goods are scarcely independent of the raw 


material of which they are made. It is true that m the case of some well-known 
index numbers the prices of raw materials only, or. at least of partly, rather than of 
wholly, manufactured gouds, were used, but this was due mainly to lack of atatistical 
data. It should be remembered that econoinic, progress tends to diminish the 
cost of manufacture in comparison with the cost of obtaining the! raw material, 


Tn yiew of this tendency, it would seem most probable that in times of rising prices 


an index number constructed almost exclusively on raw materials or on pattly 
manufactured foods would exagverate the rise and, in tinhes of falling prices, 


would fail to indicate the full extent of the fall. All classes of articles, tavw 
and manufactured, have accordingly heen included, the choice being lintited only 


by the possibility of obtaining continuous reliable quotations. For most of the 
cirdles the bull of the articles are products of the soil, as must necessarily be the 
case ina country like India, | 

10). (3) Collection of price quotations and paleulation of pre ritios. In 
Chapter Il] of this, Report, the collection of priee statistics has already been 
discussed. Thesourees.of the price quotations in brief are the published reports 
of Government, [he prices current of the Chambers of Commeres, hews paper 
reports, the accounts of merchants. private gentlemen and large public institu. 
tioms, auch as Lospitals, jails, mtinicipalitins, district boards, ete... the publications 
of Government showing the declared values and quantity of important articles: 
of import or export and, in certain cases, the reconls in charge of the local 
anthorities in each district. As Taras possible, special care has been taken to sea: 
that prices of varying qualities of the same article were not taken and that the 
prices were taken af the enme time and in the same way throughout the wiiole: 
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sara under investigation. It is a prmeiple of statistical enquiry that prices, 
which are themselves not stnctly correct, may be salely employed for purpeses of 
comparison ffit is possile to reckon with. sufficient certainty on the uniform 
recurrence ofthe error, The quotations furnished by the large public mstitutions 
were nsed with considerable care in view of tlie fict thet in some cases the 
prices quoted to public institutions do not always reflect current trade condi- 


tions, shi Lo retail prices may be considerably aflected by local or particular 





IL. (4) scare ersis of weighting, The next question for considera- Weighting. 


tion is whether in combinmg the individual percentages. in order to calculate an 
average index number as a measure of the purchasing power of money, all the 


commodities, for which percentage rates have been calculated, should be considered 


as of the same importance or whother the individual percentages should he 
weighted according to the importance of the differesit commodities. It 1s usually 
nrged that a system of averaging, which gives equal «portance to all the com- 


qmedities under consideration, would not present a correct view of the general 


price-level, and that a theoretically perfect index number should permit more 
important commodities to exercise a greater influence on the mdes numbers than 
the less important ones, as the purchasing power of money would he clearly 
mach more affected by a rise in the price of an important article than by a 
similar fall in the price of an unimportant article. Different degrees of import- 
ance should, therefore, be given to different articles. Thus, if mee is, say, 
forty times as important as pepper, any variation in the price of rice should, 
theoretically, in framing index numbers, be accounted as of forty times’ the 


‘Importance or weight of a like variation in the price of pepper, By weightimeg is 


thus meant the giving to each commodity, in the act of combining the 
percentages of prices to form index numbers, an inportance equal to the 
importance of the commodity in the consumption or trade of the country. The 
several price ratios of any year are then multiplied by theirrespective weights, 

and the sum of these results divided by the total number of weights gives the 
iter number for that year, 


12. The first step to be taken in constructing « weighted index number is to Betermination af 
determine the ratio of importance to be given to the several commodities ance of ine aitereat 
included in the number. This js done in various ways, One method is to add eerammiisre 
statistics of the value of production and of imports in the case of each commodity Cansuempfion 
and subtract from the sum, the value of exports ; the result 19 recorded as the jpg. 1 ee 


value. of the « amount consumed, consumption being held to include the manu- 
acburi ses, The price ratios of the several commodities are then weighted 










in proportion. te the value of their consumption. This was the plan followed by 
tis Boar of Trade in 1903 in preparimg their index numbers foreach of the years 
1871 to 1902 (since brought up to 1908). In these index numbers, the weight 
allotted to each article was baxed on the estimated value im millions sterling of 
the annua! consumption of the article, the period selected for the estimate being, 
as laras possilile, the years 1881 to 1800. In the case of articles in which the 
production of the United Kingdom forms an important factor, the total quantity 
produced was first estimated, and to this the imports of the same article trom 
foreign countries were added, and from the sum exports were deducted. The 
remainder was valued-at declared value rates. In all other cases, the declared 
values of the imports [esy the declared values of the re-exports were taken, The 
methods adopted for estimating the valnes were very rough in some cases, and the 
ights applied were adinittedly only approximations, but it was held that they 
wate gel botienat SEAR ICuN pein ln India, the statistics of production 
erfect, and are in Licata cases Impossible to estimate, and aa 

: stitistios of foreign sea-borne trade are 
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reliable. those of internal trade between different purts of India, especially that, 
carried by rond and river, are very unreliable and are sometimes not available 
at all. Tf it had been decided to caloulate weighted index nimlwrs. for each 
circle, it would have been nevessary to ascertain, in the case of each, the consump- 
tion of the various conumodities for whieh price quotations have been obtained, 
and even the rvughest approxmmations would have hardly been possible. 

13 Another method is to calculate the value of all commodities exchanged at 
their actual. prices and also at the prices of the basic period. The ratio of the 
former {6 the latter would be the index nomber. I[t ts, of course, incpossihle to 
secure data for al! kinds of exchanges, It is possible to include only articles which 
are atundardised and important enough to he included, and statistics of which 
are available for many years. According te this method, then, the weight to lie 
attached bo each article is the value of the total quantity exchanged. It would be 
imposible to calculate «ven this for the several circles with any claims te accuracy. 
The main difference between the two systems described above is that in the one 
‘case, the weight attached to each commodity depends on its vansumption in the 
country, while in the other it depends on. the total trade of the country im that 
commodity irrespective of its consumption in the coumtry itsell This, in India. 
raw jute and tea would have comparatively small weights according to the consump- 
tiori method, but large weurhts would lave to be yiven to them under the other 
method. | | 

14. Another method of weighting, namely, the Budget method, w very 
interesting. although it is only of approximate acouracy. By this system, the 
weights appertaining te the areveral commmidlities are derived not from trade 
statistics but fem observations of actual consumption. The expenditure of a 
large number of families is noted, and the data recuced to an average and regarded 
a5 Tepresenting the consumption of a typical family or individual Tt will be seen 








at once that this system requires minute details of the articles consumed in a 


family. There are, however, many artules, such as pig-iron, raw cotton, and 
jitte that cannot sppear in the ordinary family budget. Even in the case: of 
foodstuffs it will often We found that the varioua items in family budyets do not 
vorrespont! with those in a list of wholesate or retail prices, The application of'a 
series of weights, olitained hy the Budget method, to any lst of wholesale or retail 
prices, accordingly reyuires-a large amount of manrpiation, In fndia, where the 


contiticns hetveen province and province and even Letiween different parts of the 


same province, aré so different, a typroal family budget was most difficult and 
almost imposable to oljtain. The consumption of luxuries, even of cotton many- 
factures, varies widely in different parts of India; m thé black eotion soil 
tracts, the jute areas of the Bongal deita, and the wheat areas of the Punjab, 
the people are much better off anditheir standard of living cannot be compared 
with that of the people in the less productive areas; thew consumption 
of luxuriess of foodgraind and other prime necessaries of life is munch 
greater, Considerable parts of the country. are now also industrially much more 
developed than other parts, aud the standard of livme m these parts also js higher 
then that In the ordinary agricultural areas which form the bulk of the country. 
It may be noted als) that there are many articles which are produced in very large 
quantities in India and play-an important part m the trade of the country, and 
eonsequently exercise # great influence on the general price-level, These articles 
are, nevertheless, consumed in India only to.a very limited extent, and if weighted 
according to the Budget standard, the weights to be attached to them would be 
voduly small. Among other articles of this class are jute, raw cotton, tea and hides 








aud sicins. Moreover, had this method been extensively adopted, it would hava Leen 


ry to class together mich of the fumuy experiditare under miscellaneous, 
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‘and it would have been necessary to give certain very arbitrary weights to some 
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of the conimodities, The well-known experiment of the use of the family budget 
for weighting is that of Professor Falkner, the statistician of the Aldrich Prices 


Enquiry Committee of the United States, mn the report of that body on Wholesale 
Prices (1893), He collected and analysed the budgets of 232 families. The method, 
however, cannot Jay claim to more than approximate accuracy. As Professor 
Taussig saya : 


* Rent is a large item in expenditure ; but how much of this was for bricks, 
wood, glass, it is impossible to say. A considerable expenditure among the selected 
families had not been itemized at all, but simply set down as miscellaneous in the 
budgets. This was taken into account, nevertheless, in making op the weighted 
average, by assuming that one-half of this miscellaneous expenditure was for 
the direct purchase of commodities and by assuming further that these commo- 
dities, already assumed to be directly purchased, consisted of all the articles in 
the list which had not already found a place in the specifically itemized articles 
of the budget. The price of all these articles not traceable in the hudget state- 
ments were vet given on importance in forming the general average, determined 
by the proportion which one-half of the miscellaneous expenditure had m the total 
expenditure of the family. These other articles, it may be noticed, incladed 
all the metals and implements whose prices were quoted, all the drugs and chemvals, 
all the lumber and building materials. Here,again, wehave an artificial element 
of considérable importance, a supposition, and not a fact, in the distribution of 

expenditure and the consequent weighting of commodities, which shows how 
difficult it is to carry out into practice the budget principle of weighting commodities 
according to their importance.” (Yale Review, Nov., 1893.) 


15, About this method of weighting on the whole, the same authority says :— 


“Tf we wish to know whether any particular class in the community is 
better off or worse In consequence of changes in prices, we must make the enquiry 
with reference to the distribution of the expenditures of its members. More 
Dasieghasty, if youwish to know how those in the community who earn their 
bread by manual labour are affected by the movement of prices, we must 
inquire Whether ther Money income, as distributed in one direction or another, 
yields them more at one time than at another. Proceeding from the social point 
of view, it might be possible, from a given set of figures, to conclude that the 

expenses of living for the working man had risen; while yet, from the simple mone- 
eiey point of view, the same figures might make it clear that prices had fallen. 
Food, for example, forms o large part—40 per cent.—of the total expenditure 
of the working men’s families whose budgets were cliefiy used by Professor 
Walkner. A rise in the price of food, measured by its inmyportance in their 
budget, might cause their expenses of living to rise. Among the well-to-do and 
leisured classes, however, a rise in the price of food would be of less importance, 
and might easily be overbalanced by a fall m the price of other things. The 
well-to-do class might bea comparatively large part of the population, and might 
expend two-thirds of the total income, Under such conditions, the method of 
total expenditure would tightly show that general prices, considered with refer- 
ence to the importance of different commodities, had fallen. Yet the budget 
method moved show ae eet xpense of weir: of that, class itt the Sionpacice 














L6, Another rough system of weighting is to take quotations of a greater or Another method of 
emaller number of varieties of the same article or pat the game article in different Mae. 
stages of manufacture, actordirig to its importance, Thismethod was followed by Sumber ot 
Sauerbecle in the construction of his index Seaton: ik clams of 

vou. 1, 25 commodities. 
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17, There are two methods in which the systems of weighting described above 
may be applied in working out an index number according as the weights used are 
Gxed or fluctuating. By the method of fixed weights, the relative importance of 
the several commodities at some particular date or period is determined, and the 
weights obtained are applied to the percentages from year to year, Thus, rice 
being found at. certain period to be, say, fwenty times, snd wheat, say, six times 
as important as tea, the price ratios for rice would be always multiplied by twenty, 
and those of wheat by six, in calculating the index number. Usually, in the pase 
of the consumption method, the relative importance oft the several commodities 15 
determined according to the consumption in the year or period taken as the hase. 
This is the plan pursued im the well-known report of Eir Robert Giffen on export 
and import prices published in 1885. 

Ming welghts 18. In the method of fluctuating weights three plans are feasible. The first 
‘a the method made famous by the investigation of Mr. R. H. Inghs Palgrave and 
‘neluded in his memorandum to the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade 
in 1886. Palgrave’s system was briefly to estimate according to the consumption 
method the relative importance of the several commodities included im the index 
number from year to year, and to apply these weights to the various percentages. 


The number would, therefore, reflect both the price and varying quantities 
consumed, of the several conumodities. The elvief objection to this is the immense 
labour entailed, and the consequent danger of error, an objection emphasised by 
the fact that under the most favourable circumstances many of the weights can he 
no more than approximations. A second objection to this method is that a mere 

; change in the proportion of the articles consumed may involve a change in the 

| number, though no change in prices may have occurred, But it may be argued 
that a change in the proportionate consumption of certain commodities, more 
expensive ones being substituted for less expensive ones, represents a change in the 
cost of normal living and should be reflected by «change in the index number. 
A third objection ia that the calculation of a yearly consumption weight leaves 
out ef account all question of stocks. It is extremely doubtful if any system of 
calculating weights based on a single year can be relied on to reflect consumption 
in that year. The elaborate calculations of Palgrave would, therefore, stem to 
be in the way of a mere refinement, 


19, The second plan is to regard the index number as a ratio between the 
quantities consumed in a current year at current prives and the same quan- 
tities at standard prices. Sauerbeck has used this method by way of testing his un- 
weighted number. In the case of Sauerbeck’s number, little change was shown 
between the weighted and the unweighted mean. For example, Saverbeck found 
that the total value of the quantities of each article included im lis number, 
consumed in 1807, was £464.200,000; the value of the same commodities at the 
price of 1866—1877 was £731,500,000.. The propo fionate price for 1807 was, 
therefore, 62°5. The average index number for 1897 was 62°0. This method, like 
that of Palgrave's, involves the calculating of a new series of weights each year. 


20, A third plan is that recommended by the British Association Committee, 
vez., to employ a series of weights based on the average national expenditure on 
eath article during the current year and a few years preceding, expressing the 
results in round numbers. Asa still further variation on the above, Professor 
Marshall in an article m the Contemporary Review for March 1887 recoram md: 
that each year should be compared only with the preceding one and the average 
consumption for the two years he taken aa the weight. Thi system hus recently 
Keen adopted by the Board of Trade, On the subject generally of fixed versus » 
fuctuating weights, Fountain says that. the qnestion of the continuance of thd 
same series of weights depends largely upon the period under review. Ina period 
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of rapid changes frequent revision of the weights would seem more necessary than 
m one of comparative stagnation. 


21. In view of the foregoing, 1t would seem theoretically advisable that & welehtes tndes 

weighted index number should receive preference and that care should be taken in tiealiy or Sereda: 
the choice of (he partic method of weighting. The dictates of common sense 
and the abstract reasoning of the mathematician alike appear to support this view. 
Nevertheless, in proceeding to the actual problem, one is met on the threshold by 
the fact that, however strong in theory the argument in favour of 4 system of 
weighting appears; many of the most important considerations urged for it tend to 
disappear i in practice. Not only has it been demonstrated by HUMerows experi- 
ments that differences in the results under the various systems of weighting are 
often alight, but also that the difference between any one of them and the system 
of not weighting at all is little. In connection with the British Association 
Report of 1888, Edgeworth calonlatedd an index number for 1885 by seven 
different methods of weighting. They were 70, 70°6, 73, 69, 72, 72 and 69°5. 
In normal years, when nothing of an exceptional character occurs to affect to 
any great extent the general level of prices, the adoption of a scientific system of 
weighting is rather for the parpose of anticipating theoretical criticism than 
because of the practical difference m the result, 


92, The Committee of the British Association itself, While recommending a ent pag dee 
weighted mean as, on the whole, preferable, no less unequivocally express the view "a perpenee 
that-for yeaa pas the unweighted mean might very well be considered 
to answer all requirements. The Committee said, “ While an index number assign- 
ing relative weighite todifferent articles £o selected = an Important means of arriv- 
ingatanseful result, it cannot be said in the present state of the data on the subject 
to he an altogether indispensable means, The articles as to which records 
of price are obtainable being themselves only a portion of the whole, nearly as 
good a final result may apparently be arrived at by a selection without bias, 
according to no better principle than accessibility of record, as by careful attention 
to weighting. Practically, the Committee would recommend the use of a weighted 
index number of some kind, as, on the whole, commanding more confidence. A 
weighted index number in one respect is almost an unnecessary precantion to 
secure accuracy, though, on tlie whole, the Committee recomment it,” 
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23, On the whole, | have, with the concurrence of the Government of [ndia, Unwelghted index 
adopted the system of unweighted index numbers. Firstly, becanse the test at oes % 
known index numbers and those of which most use has been made have not; been 
weivhted according to any one definite principle. Secondly, hecause the errors in 
price quotations obtainable in India would outweigh errors due to the index 
numbers being unweighted. Thirdly, because it is difficult to collect satisfactory 
data in India for determining the different weights, whatever method of weighting 
might be adopted. Fourthly, it is more mportant to have a large number of cam- 
modities quoted in the price table than to attempt accurate calculations of the 
proper weights to be attached toeach article. There is a consensus among atatis- 
ticlans, as expressed by Bowley, that “the precision of an average increases 
with the aaiestil of like gu untities averaged, " Te may, therefore, be coneluded 
with some certainty that, in tables containing a large number of articles, the un- 
weighted pected pnictically give results as nearto accuracy as is obtainuble. It 
should also be remémbered that such tables of prices aim not at absolute but at 
relative resulis, and that, af the best, lists of prices can provide information only 
as to the trend of the movement of price levels relative to the basic period, 
tt may also by urged that the unweighted mean undoubtedly possessey the 
mierit of sumplicity of preparation and of freedom from mystecions technicalities, 
which tend so strongly to command confidence. If the object aimed at is 
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to express the general tendency in prices underlying all variations, then the 
changes in the value of relatively unimportant articles may be as significatt 
for the purpose as the changes'in the value of the most important ones, 

O1. In order, however, to meat theoretical criticism, [ bave oneicderedt it 
advisable to test some of the unweighted index numbers, namely, those for India 
as a whole and for the seaports of Calcutta and Bombay. by comparing them 
with index numbers weighted according to the second method referred to above. 
In this method, different weights have boon given to the different commodities 
according to the value of the total quantities of each entering into the trade of the 











country or the port concerned. The weights given to the different: articles and the. 


details of their calculation are given below, Owing to the absence of satisfactory 
data the calculations cannot be expected to give anything but very rongh 
approximations. 
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The Coloulation of Weights. 


Ispta. 

95. In calculating the weights in each quinquennium, the mit adopted repre- piyoyricteprinymer sl 
sents avvalue of Rs. 25 crores. Errors in the estimates of the value: of asawhale, 
the several classes of commodities taken Into account, to the extent of ten or 
even twelve crores cannot, therefore, maternally affect the weights which have 
been adopted. The weights for the various classes’ have been arrived at as 
follows. :— 

Cereals —The: total exports of food-grains (cereals) in the period 1890-9! 
to 1894-95 was Ks, 63:89 During this quinquenniwn the exports of 
cereals amounted to about 2°7 per cant of the total production. To obtain the 
value of the total production we have, therefore, to multiply the value of the 
exports by 422, bat it should be remembered that it is.only the better and more 
highly priced grain that is exported to any considerable extent, and thus the value 
so obtained would be an overstatement. It will be correct therefore to mduce 
this multiplier by say, Li per cent., and the value of exports multiplied by $2 (85 
per cent. of 4’) will give a rough es timate of the total value of the production 
of cereals in the quinquennium. A considerable part of the total produce is oon- 
sumed by the producers themselves, and is not brought into the market : but 
it should be noted that even agriculturists in certain parts of the country sell their 
entire prodwe to the bania and then purchase or borrow the food they consume. 
The total quantity of food grains—Cereals—brought into the market thus consists 
of the portion whieh the producers re-purchase for their own consumption, the 
cuantity consumed by non-producers and the quantity exported, It ix very 
diffienlt—rather impossible—to ascertam the quantity thus brought into the mar- 
ket, but it may roughly be taken at one half cf the total production. The value of 
the total quantity of cereals entering into the trade of the country would be 
the value of exports multiplied by dof 82 (or16) or 10,22,24 crores of rupess, 
To this we should ndd the value of the cereals imported during the period. 
The importa aniounted to 5°27 crores of rupees, and, on the whole, the value 
of thia class of commodities brought on the market niay be faken af 10,27°5! 
¢rores, or say, roughly 1,100 crores of rupees. 

Pulses —The total exports of pulses in the quinquennium amounted to 214 
erores of rupees. ‘The percentage of the quantity of exports to production was 
-4 forthe quinquennium, or, inother words, production was 260 times the export. 
Applying the argument mentioned in the mise of the cereals and making allowance 
for the quantity which is consumed by the producers and not brought to market, 
the tota)! value of pulses produced is 2-14 crores multiplied by jj of 4 of 250, 
er 217738 crores of rupees, Adding imports of 69 crores the total valuo of pulses 
marketed amount te 218-07 or roughly 220 crores of rupess. 

Sujer.—The exports of sugar were 3:30 crotes and the imports 12:34 
erores of rupees during the period 1896-91 to 1894-96. The proportion of exports 
to production in that quinquéennium was 18 percent. If then the value of the 
export be multiplied by 444% and the value of the imports added to the result, 
the value of the total quantity of sngar entering into the trade of the country 
would be 196, or roughly 200 crores of rupers. 

Tea and Coffee—The exports of tea and coffee were 41°95 crores (tea 
31-08 and coffee 9°65), while the mports were 229 crores. proportion of 
exports of tea to its production in the period 1890-04 was 97 per cent, The value 
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of the production of tea and coffee would according to this proportion be 42°6) 
crores, and adding the iniports we get the value of this class of commodities 


' brought on the market as 45 crores 





Other articles of food.—The ‘articles included im this group: are:—Chillies, 
turmeric, ginger, tamarind, black pepper, betel-nut, ghee, salt, potatoes, 
onions, ete, 

The export and import figures of only a small number of these articles 
can be obtained and the total production of the various articles and their value 
are unknown. It is, therefore, impossible to calenlate even rouglily the value vf 
suvh commodities marketed. The only way ts to take for this:class a weight equal 
to 10 per cent.of the weight of the food-zrains (veréals and pulses), 

Oilseeds, oils, ete-—For the quinquennium in question the exports of oilseeds, 
oils, and oileake were 64°89 crores, while the imports were 129 crores. The total 
production of oilseeds was 1S times the export in this period, The total value 
of the production of oilseeds, etc., would according to this proportion be 119-09 
crores or approximately 120 crores, In this case no allowance has been made 
for consumption by producers as in the case of food-grains, because the general 





practice ia for the cultivators to sell off almost the whole of the oilseeds grown 


by them and to purchase their oil from the market. 

Jute.—Both raw and manufactured jute have not been taken into account 
in determining the weight to be attached to this commodity as that would 
give an undue importance to jute. The raw article would then have been tuken 


twice, first aa an wolinizhed raw material, and again as a finish a product. The 


manufactures less the value of the taw material used in them wus added, This 


method waa also followed by the British Board of Trade. The tota! production 
of raw jute in the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 was 1-0 fimes the export 
during that period, and thus by multiplying the export value Rs. 41°50 crores 
by 1:9 the value of the total production was obtained as 78°85 crores. ‘The total 
export of jute manufactures was 15-04 crores of rupees and the value of the estimated 
quantity of raw material contained in them, after making an allowance of 5 per 
cent. lor wastage, would be, at the export price, 12°08 crores of rupees; and 
assuming that 35 percent. of the exports was consumed in the Country, the total 





qwantisctures amounted to Rs. 24°35 crotea and the value of the raw material jp all 


manufactures to 10°30 crores. Whether this percentage is taken at $0 or 50, the 
weight to be given will not be affected, The difference to be added to the value 
of the total production of raw jute is, therefore, 8°05 crores of mrpees. The total 
valne to be assigned to jute, raw and manufactured, is thus $6-90. or roughly 90 
crores of rupees. 

Cotton (raw and manufactured) —The same arguments as in the case of 





© ‘The may be oughly verted as lolliws — jute may be applied to cotton 
Tota! rot aaron gaia 1505-(M) and it aay’ be assumed that 
oBizient afters Phare ume dtr teas! da ss 45 per cent.* of the votton 
average declared wali, | | gut eee are 
Valor of woven goods mantlactured during the goods manttactured in this 


Trt - om — cotton—exports were 61°36 
Turn thit period the © por amutuiied to 40%0 eroree a dP per crores, and hn ports 134 crores - 
eet. 6! the fete! peodus a - cotton nianufac : _ sonia 
39°51 crores and mports 133°30 crores of rupees in valoe. In the period 
1890-91 to 180495 it has been found that the total production of cotton 
in Britich India waa 1-4 times the quantity exported. ‘The value of the 
total production jis accordingly I-4 times the value of the exports, he., 86°00 
crores. As regards mannfactures the total value was 80-5] multiplied by 
22 (7.¢, 42") or 86°02 crores; the value oftheestimated quantity of raw material 
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contained in these manufactures, after making allowance for wastage, and valuing 
it at the export price, would amount to 55°59 crores, leaving 31°33 crores as the 
cost of manufactnre and this as well as the unporta (amountmeg to 134-64 crores, 
including raw cotton) should be added to the total value of cotton produced in the 
country. The total value to be assigned to cotton is thas 262-57, or roughly 250 
crores of rirpees. 

Silk—The exports of taw silk wete 287 crores, imports 4°67 crores, while 
the exports of silk manufketures were 1-57 crores and importa 5°08 crores, On 
the assumption that raw silk and silk goods manufactured in India are consumed 
and expotted in equal quantities the total value of silk marketed may be calon- 
lated as follawa Silk, raw, 2°87 +2°87--4°67—10'41 crores, silk manufactures, 
S74 137-+5'08=8'22 crores, or say 19 crores in all. 


Wool.—Following the plan adopted in the case of silk and applying the 
sanie percentages, the value in the case of wool would be :—Wool, raw, 17 crores 
and woollen manufactures 10 crores, since the exporta and imports of raw woo! 
were §65 and ‘63 crores and the exports and imports of woollen manufactures 
‘97 and 7-24 crores, respectively. 


Hides and Skins.—The exports of hides and skms were 27-51 crores. 
Assuming 50 per cent. to be the proportion of hides and skins used in the country 
to the exports, the value of hides and skins marketed may be taken as 41-26, or 
roughly 40 crores. 


Metals —The exports of metals in the period was “95 crores, whila the im- 
ports were 26°74 crores. No appreciable quantity of metala was produced in the 
country in this quinquennium, and the value of metals marketed may be taken 
at 27, or roughly 25 3. 


Other raw and manufactured articles—The exports of coal and coke were 
79 crores and the imports 6°05 crores. From figures of the tota] output 
and export of coal in the years 1890-94 it will be seen that the output of coal was 
92-7 times the export,. Multiplying, therefore, the export value by 22-7 and adding 
the import value, the value of coal that came on to the market was 23-98 
crores. Nz he 


The imports of petroleum were 11°42 crores and this may be taken as the 
value of petroleum marketed, The exports of indigo were 19°35 crores, while the 
imports were insignificant. In the quinquennium 1890-01 to 1894-95. 98 per 
cent. of the indigo produced was exported, The value of the indigo produced 
may, therefore, be taken at 28°46 crores. The exports of shellac were 4-68 
crores, Assuming 50 per cent. of the exports to be used mp in the industry of 
the country, the value of shellac may be placed at7 crores, The exports of 
saltpetre were 1-94 crores and its value may be taken as equal to the exporte 
only, say 2 crores. The exports of tobacco unmannfactured were 261 crores, 
while the imports were "16 crores, the import of manufactured tohaceo being *74 
crores. The total production of tobacco was about 24 times the exports in thia 
quinquennium and its valne may be taken at 63 crores, and that of tobacco 
manufactired and unmanufactured st 64 or say roughly 60 crores. The exports 
of myrobalans were 1°92 crores. The total production of this artiele cannot Ve 
estimated and it will not he very wrong to putits value at 5 crores. Tt ig very 
difficult to correctly estimate the value of firewood used in the country but 
it may roughly be estimated at 10 crores in the five years 1890-94. 














Building malerials,—The same remark applies to this class of commodities 
atid the value of this class has been estimated {tofbe 75 crores. 
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96, The value of the different classes would then be i— 
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27. Reducing the total yalne to 100 and taking the percentages of the several 
classes as their weights, the follawing weights -are arrived at (a unit: of 
representing a value of about 25 crores) :-— 


1. Footl-graing, coreula 

oe . pulaes . 

oe Suger J " . 

4. Teounul Coffee - 

fi, Otherartigles of food = 
i. Ojleeeda, oils and ae) 
7. Textiles, Jute E 

&, » Gotbon 

10. Hides and Skins = 
Ti. Metals . - . : 
12. Other raw anil. Maniiacturedi : 
13, Building materials. . 
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28. Similatly the weights for the other four periods will be — 


L. Food-grains, ceroala . 
3. es pulee 

ak Sugar # * « 

4: Tea and Coffee . é : 
& Otherartioleacffood . =. { 
6, Odsoeds, oil anid oilaake 
7. Textiles, Jute. ‘ : ; 
é. Cotton , ; 
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16, Hides end Skins . 2 , 
tl. Metals ; 


12. Other raw and manufsotured articles 
19, Building materials . . 
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39. Mr. Atkinson's weights * and those culculated for India as a whole in this Mr Athimen's | : 
+ PA di soy ov Fria Teatin," Journal Boysl jae Rate! we below :— ub these elated 
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30. From ‘the above it will be seen that Mr. Atkinson’s weiglite correspond 
substantially with those calculated above, with the exception of the weights to 
he applied to “cotton (manufactured snd raw)” and “Sugar” to which 
Mr, Atkinson gave very amal!l weights, while the weights adopted by him m the 
case Of “Tides wnd Skins“ and “other raw materials” were unduly large. 
There are special reasons for the lange variations wnder these heads. [ithe case 
of fetton manvfactures and sugar, Mr. Atkinson did not include the imports at 
all, whilein the cuse of ides and skins he framed his estimate of the tital value 
at 20 per cent. of the total estimated value of live stock. It was clearly a:very 
rough method ‘which Jed to very dubious results. In the case of “* other raw 
materiais,”* the difference arose from his taking a large number of articles. of 
minor importance, to each of whieh he assigned the unit of weight. The weighta 
caloulated here have been determined independently and by methods different _ 
from those followed by Mr. Atkinson, The fact that they generally agree with 
those adopted by lim, exeept in cases mentioned above, shows unmistakably 
that they can be depeided wpon to give sulliciently accurate results, 





CALCUTTA, : 

) 4). The statistics of imports into and exports fram Calentta (by all routes) 

of the articles included in the price tables are imperfect, the total exports 
exceeding the total imports in the cuse of many articles, which is an impossibility. 
The inland trade figures incinded in this statement are not accurate, as « great 
dea) of the goods trathe by boat and ¢arts is not registered and the Rail-borne * 
Trade figures are only approximations. With such statistics, it is impossible 
to “calculate the consumption of the diflerent commodities 10 Calcutta with 
any claim even to approximate correctness. The only alternative is to 
calculate the weiglits in the same way a8 in the case of all India. Here we 
need use either the imports or exports and not hoth, and one of these factors 
ean in each ease be worked upon, rough corrections being made where oon- 
sidered necessary. As explained later on, the nnit of weight adopted represents 
about 4¢rores worth of commodities. A difference of 1 or 2 crores inthe 
estimated ¥alue would not, therefore, in any case substantially affect the results, 
The weights lor the difforent classea of commodities have been worked ont and 
explained in detail for the first quinquennium (1890-94) and for the other 
periods the weights have been caleulated on the same metho, 

$2, The imports of food-grains-cereals were 30°02 crores, while the export 
were 27°06 crorea. The imports only have been taken,as the export figures. will 
not incinde the quantity consumed in the city of Calentta. Moreover, the quantity 
exported ia 6 portion of that imported, and it will not be correct to take both 
exports und imports. Examming the two figures of imports and exports, it would 
appear that the import figure is understated, and this possibly clue to the faot. 
thata quantity of rice coming to Calcutta by boats and carts has not been yegister- 
ed. It ig also quite possible that the exports by sea (which form the bulk of the 
exports) were over-velned in the declarations submitted by exporters. The 
figure for imports has been raised and the trade in cereals hag been taken. at 

The imports of food-grains-pnises were 5°32 crores and the exports were 
27) crores. In this case the figure taken 1s 5 crores. 

The imports of sugar were 5°00 crores, while the exports were 2-91 crores. 
Tn this case also the figure has been taken at 6 crores. 

The imports of tea and coffee were 27-41 crores, while the exports ‘were 30-62 
ctores. The import figure is ostensibly incorrect. The consumption of tea in 
Caloutta itself cannot amount to any appreciable amount In value and we may 
take the value of tea dealt with in Caleutta at 31 crores. 
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regards * other articles of food,’” the export and import figures are 
only for the following articles — | 








Larour. Exront. 
i a a 1y34 1373 
Atercs, sie us te 6-31 4°92 
Ghee ogoo« fit «os ™ 285 1°42 


Tf the import figures be taken, the value of these 3 commodities would be 24 
crores. We may add another 4 crores for the other commodities included in 
this cliss, and put the total value of this class at 28 crores, 


The importa of ojlseeds, oils and oilcake were 27-03 crores and the exports 
24-91 crores. For this class the value tuuy be taken at 27 crores, 


The imports of textiles—jute, raw—were 41°06 crores, while the exports were 
37°87 crores. ‘The figures may be taken at 39 crores for this-ckiss, Tt is not 
necessary to include the quantities consumed in the mills ax they will be included 
ander jute manufactures. The imports of jate manufactures were 3-37 crores 
and the exports 25°97 crores. The import figure does not evidently include 
the manufnctures of the mills. lying ontside but in the neighhourhood[of Caloutta, 
thouglt these manufactures have heen recorded as exports from Caloutta, The 
yalue for determination of weights may be based on the export figure, and 
allowing for consumption in Caleutts, it may be taken at 31 crores. 


The imports of raw cotton were 7°26 crores and the exports 31S crores. 
The value may be taken approximately at 7 crores, Tho imports of cotton 
manufactures were 78°30 crores and the exports 80°34 crores. The: value for 
this purpose may be taken roughly as 85 crores. 


The imports of raw silk were 420 crores and the exports 3:71 crores. 4 
erores may he taken as the value. The miports: af silk manufactures were 2-00 
erores and the exports 1-2) crores, On the basis Of the import figures, the 
value may be taken sf 2 crores. ‘The importa of raw and manufactured wool 
were 4:17 crores and the exports 1°53 crores. The export figure is obviously 
too low, and on the basis of the im ports this class may be valued at 4 crores, 

The importa of hides and skins were 1240 crores and the exports 13-83 
crores, The import figure is too low, Allowing for sonie joca] consumption, 
the value may, on the basis of the export figures, be taken at 14 crores, 

The inyports of metals were 17-79 crores, while the exports were -11°69 
crores. The value of this class may be taken at 18 crores. 

Other raw and mantfactured articies -— 
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The: value of coal may be taken at 5 crores. The export figure for kerosene 
oil is 11 eli bie and we may adopt the import value—7 erores. The im port 
value of shellao ix alisnrdly low and,on the export figures, the value tay be taken 
at Soretes. Similarly, for indigo the value may be taken at. 14 crores. The value 
of saltpetre and tobaceo leaf may be taken at 2 and 3 crores respectively. ‘The 
value of firewood and myrohalans coming into Calcutta during the quinguenniuni 
eannot be expected to reach the figure which would give @ unit of weight to it. 
Tt may, therefore, be neglected for our purposes. 


Bullding materials,—As explained in the case of all India, it ix impossible 
to estimate the value of this class of commodities and jt is necessary to ASSUIN L7) 
arbitrary value. It will not perhaps he too far wrong to take it at 10 crores; 


33. Reducing the values of the different classes of commodities to fractions of 
a total of 100, thé weights to be applied to the different classes of commodities 
& value of about 4 crores. pis 
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34, Following the same principle as described above, the weights for the other 
4 periods will be as follows — | 
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35. The weights to be applied to the different classes of commodities in Weight tor Bam 
Bombay for the several periods have been caleulsted according to the method ** 
adopted for Calcutta and they are i— 
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at. By fhisse weiglits the index sumbera of the various groups of comi- Caleulation of 
modities for India, Calcutta and Bombay, have been multiplied and their sum Tet ™** 
divided by 100. The results, which are the weighted Index numbers, and their 
smoothed averages are compared in the following table and Chart No, 24. 
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Nine-yearly average Index numbers unweighted and weighted. 
Years. UswionTrn. . 
Rapes} | 

1800-98 =. | 14 

1892-10) . P 107 

180402 2 110 

1soe-HS hid 

1896-4 iT! 

ise7-o ta 112 

1sve-08 Us 

1SeeOT . 116 

1900-08 121) 

Lett {22 

Lar2-10) 123 

it | 126 

14-12, . 130) 

| 
s7. It will be seen from the above table and Chart No. 24 that though in the 
index numbers for individual years there are slight differences between the 
weighted and unweighted averages, but in the soothed averages these differences 
almost disappear, and the trend of the price level as represented by either set of 
ficures ia the same. For the purpose of thus enquiry, therefore, any one of these 
two uverages would suit, and for the sake of amplicaty and facility of caleulation, 
and for reason explained elsewhere, unweighted averages have been adopted in 
. 
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1. The only continuons record of the acreage under cultivation of the differ- Kourees ¢ 


ent crops in the different districts is contained in the annual crop and season 
reports of the Provincial Goyernmenta and Volume I of the Agricultural Statis- 
tics published by the Commercial Intelligence Department. Both are ¢ompiled 
from the same materials. As already explained m Chapter IIT these statistics 
are of very varying vale in the different provinces. In Bengal and im the 
permanently settled parts of Assam except, perhaps, in cadastrally surveyed 
areas, the area figures which are supplied to the thana, are mere guesses of the 
village chowkidar (or village policeman), The thana forwards these statistics to 
the subdivisional or the districh headquarters, [nthe Season and Crop Report 














cher reba. 


for Hastern Bengal and Assam for 1907-8, the Director says: '‘ The provincia] fusters Bengal and 


estimates of cropped areas are based on reports from District Officers which “ 


nevessarily vary greatly in reliability according to the amount of personal interest 


taken in the subject by the District Officer, and to the degroe of importance which 
is attached to the reports. The estimates of area under jute, for example, are far 
more reliable than those of area under pulses ormillets."" Mr. S..G. Hart in 
speaking of the forecasts of area in Eastern Bengal and Assam said) :-— 


“They are necessarily hased on Teports from District Officers, which, in most we. & €. Bart en 


cases, are, in the absence of a subordinate revenue agency to measure the actual ° 


‘areas under various érops, founded on general ideas which, though possibly 


representing fairly accurately the conilitions in one locality, are by no means 


true for the district as 4 whole. Unfavourable conditions subsequent to the 


issue of the forecast also affect the final outturn. The forecast of the winter 


crop of 1905, issued on the 12th December of that year, estimated the total 


«uttorn of the-crop in Eastern Bengal at $2 per cent. of the normal, But jy 
Backargan) where there are 1,300,000 acres tinder this crop, the ontturn was finally 
reported to be only 60 per cent. of the normal against 4 per cent, as 


estimated at the tume of this forecast and 97 per cent. of the prmeviens year. 


This fact alone reduced the outturn of Eastern Bengal to $5 per cent, and 
subsequent enquirtes showed that in other districts also the final outturn was 
much less than the estimate, and it is probable that the total rice crop of the 
Province in the winter of 1905-00 did not exceed 66 per cent., while in 
the previous year it had been 87 per cent. of the normal." 


sof stra. 


2, In areas, however, possessing a subordinate revenue staff, the statistics waned Provinces ef 
telating to cultivation aremuch more reliable. In the United Provinces except in eT and nil, 





the permanently settled areas, and the districts of Almora, Garhwal, and the jill 
tracts of Naini Tal and Mirzapur (where there is no agency for the collection of 
stpsiskies); in the Punjab and Central Provinces, the patwaris enter in their note- 
¢ the areas under different crops and these are checked by the revenne 
qnspectors. The figures supplied by the patwaria are also checked on the spot by 
the other officers of the land record staff, by the tahsildars and gazetted officers. 
In Bombay the kulkarni yoes into the fields which haye already been surveyed 
and marked off by immutable bounilaries carefully marked out upon the ground 
tes down the acreage ofeachcrop. His work is supervised by a cirelé inspec- 

rb -five or forty villages, 1é., he supervises the work 
of twenty or thirty knlkarnis, The circle inspector is under the supervision of the 
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Deputy Director of Agriculture, and also ofthe mamlatdar. ‘The circle inspector's 
duties are to check on the field the areas in the kulkarni’s note hook, The Collector, 
or his assistant ordeputy, makes casual checks of these crop areas and ingpec- 
tinns by subordinates. In Madras, cultivation accounts are submitted primarily 
by vi lage accountants and compilations are made from them first by Revenue 
hh rs for their firkas, and then by Tahsildars for their talukas. From the 
taluka returns the district totals are caloulated.. Inryotwari villages the annual 
areas under cultivation for the different crops are fairly accurate as they are based 
upon the monthly records of each field made by the village accountant or 
karnam., 
n 3. ‘The statistics of area published by the Government of India have been 
»- prescribed aince 1866 for general appendices to the annual general administration 
reports. In 1884 the tables were modified and they Were again rearranged in 
1887-88. In 1891 the tables were again revised and since then no important changes 
have been made. Inthe case of land from which more than one crop is taken, the 
area, which 13 actually cultivated, is taken into account, no matter whether the 
ares is 4 double-cropped one ornot. The total number of acres from which more 
than one orop is taken is recorded so that the net area cropped is always known. 
The erop statistics in every province refer to the year closing with the harvesting 
of the spring frabi) orop. The Government of India decided in 1896 that the areas 
under crops should be the areas actually sown, Whether the crop matures or not, 
except in the case of fields which, owing to the failure of the first sowings, have 
been sown with other crops, Thus one uniform method was adopted in that: 
year except for the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces, as explained 
later'on. In eases where the first sowing failed, the areas first sown are omitted. 
Where two or more crops are grown on the same field, the village accountant. 
estimates the area undereach crop and notes the area in his return. The estimate, 
if not made by thé village accountant, ls subsequently worked out from formule 
preseribed by the local Governments. 


4. In the area compilations of 1891 the following items were added to 
1 mublished previously, viz., condiments and spices, other dyes, Indian hemp, 
bbher ae oe fodder orops, orchards and garden prodioe: Since 1899-1900 
“rape and mustard “* have been separated from the lead “ other milkeeds."" We 
have, therefore, in recent years, areas of the following crops ;—Food grains (rice, 
wheat, barley, jawar, bajra, ragi, maize, gram and other food grains), oilseeds 
(linseed, til, rape and mustard, others), condiments, sugar (sugarcane, others), 
fibres (cotton, jute, others), dyes (indigo and others), drugs and narcotics (opium, 
cofiee, tea, tobacco, cinchona, Indian hemp, others), fodder cropa, orchards and 
garden produce and nuiscellaneous crops. 


. 5. In several instances it was found that the variation in the areas was due 
to the correction of faulty estimates. ‘This was especially the case in Bengal 
where the statisties, as already mentioned, are not based upon accurate surveys 
or village papers. In Chittagong and Backergunge, however, surveys have 
pee eatried cut and the areas have been altered with reference to these 
veys: In the permanently settled tracts, the areas have sometimes beep 
considerably altered as, for example, the rice area of Tippera in 1900. The 
reason given for the alteration was that in that year the Director of Agrictilture 
ordered a revision of areas, In Ranchi, the total acreage between 1893-04 and 
1898-00 varied from $2 to 30 lakhs. The figures were then gradually reduced 
until they reached 10 lakhs in 1902-08. Since then they have been raised again, 
the tote! acresge fluctuating between 14 and 15 lakhs, but-the Survey and Settle- 
ment which has just been completed gives the total acreive aa 23 lakhs,whioh is 
certainly morecortect, Such faulty estimates are confined chiefly to permanently 
settled tracts and to hill districts such as Garhwal where there is no means of 
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collecting reliable statixtics, The areas under **Tea'’ and ‘‘Coffee’’, in certain 
instances, differ from those in special reports on Tea and Coffee production, 

" The principal reason"’, we are told, **is that the special reports are prepared 

from returns received from managers and owners of estates; and these returns, 

especially in Southern India, are inaccurate and defective. Minor discrepancies 

in the case of tea are also due tothe fact that the figures in the agricultural 

statistics deal with the agricultural year ; while those in the special report deal 

with the calendar year.”’ 

6. It remains in this connection to explain « few details as to the differ- Details of diffrence 

ences im the compilation of areas under crops in some provinces. In the United of areas under cropd 
Provinces, the village accountant assigns, ii the case of unimportant mixed crops ~~ Bigs 
for which no heading is provided in the provincial crop statements, the area 
sown to the principal crop. Up to 1893-94 important mixed crops such as wheat 
and barley, wheat and gram, barley and gram, jawar and arhar, bajra and arhat, 
aml cotton and arhar, for which separate heads are provided in the crop state- 
ments, were classed as *‘ other food grains including pulses "; 1804-95 
these areas have been distributed in accordance with preseribed formule ; where 
food grand and oilseeds were mixed, the whole of the area is shown under food 
grains. The areas under oilseeds refer.to areas gown exclusively with oilseeds. 
Qilaeeds are sometimes grown with wheat, barley, gram, eto., and if the areas 
occupied by the scattered plants were added up, it was estimated that for 1909- 
10 the acreage would roughly be 597,000 acres of linseed, 100,000 acres of 
sesamtum and 2,269,000 acres of rapeseed or a total of 3,766,000 acres. 

7. The statistics published show the total cropped area in the Punjab and Punjab and North- 
the North-West Frontier Province for the whole period, 1890-1911, and not Provinres 
as in the case of the other provinces, the area sown with each crop; statistics for 
areas of the latter category are available for thesa two provinces only from 
1906-07, Previous to that vear the area of each crop was reduced to 4 ¢on- 
ventional standard called the normal. The published crop areas were callod 
“matured “* areas, and were obtained by multiplying the actnal areas sown by 
fraction representing the proportion of the crop harvested to a normal crop, The 
total area published was not, therefore, the sum of the areas sown under each 
crop. The-differences between the total area sown and the total area matured 
amounted in 1006-06 to 6,383,136 and 410,722 acres im the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province respectively, To effect a comparison between 
the sereage under the several crops.in the years prior to 1906-07 and subsequent 
years, it has therefore been necessary to reduce the sown areas of the later 
years to matured areas a5 sown ateas for each crop for the earlier years are 
not available. Figures of matured areaa under each crop for all the districts 
in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province for the years 1906-07 to 1911- 

12 were kindly furnished by ‘the Provincial authorities, and for the two circles, 

Punjab East and Punjab West, comprising the two provinces, matured areas 

have been shown in the agricultural statistics published with this report for 

the entire period under investigation, while in al other circles sown areas 

have been dhown, The difference between the sown and the matured areas in 

year has, however, been added under the head “failed area " to the matured 

areas, to bring ont the gross ares sown. In Madras, under fodder crops are mndras Presidency. 
shown only the areas sown with grass and crops used solely for fodder, 

[ands left waste for grazing and on which grasa grows spontaneously have not 

been inchided: _ | 

§. Statistics have also been compiled to show the total cropped ares, the Miher stathiles 
donhle-cropped area, the net cropped area, the area irrigated and that wnirrigated, “""""" 
fallows and the percentage of fallowa to the total net cropped area and fallows, 

It ia tu be noted that the area given in the village papers of the United Provinces, 
2 it 
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the Central Provinces, Madras, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier, differs 
from the area ascertained by professional survey, because the area by village 
papers represents the added total of field and village areas, while the Ruryey aren 
of 4. district or provinée is caletilated en blo. The inclusion or exclu wor 
over, of areaa covered by water, buildings, roads, and railroads is not omen 
in the two sets of returns, 

9. For the earlier years, in some provinces, figures under certain crops were 





5 not available and those mder hwo Gr more crops were lumped together, necea- 


sitatiny their splitting up according to their proportion tn later years. Tneon- 
gruous figures had also been reported for some districts in same years which lad 
io be revised in the light of subsequent.and earlier figures and gaps, where they 
existe !, hail to be filled in. 

10. These area statistics are published for each circle, the totals for the 


circle having been calculated from the figures of those districts which make up 


the circle. 

i. The circle outturn of the more important crops has been worked ont for 

each year from the following equation -— 
Circle outturn — circle area ~ circle norma! yield circle percentage of 

the year’s crop to normal. 

ormal yield was the weighted average of the normal yields of tle crop 
for the distriets eomprised in it, the normal yields being those publishatl by the 
Agricultural Departments. The circle percentage of the year’s erop to normal 
was ala) the weighted mean of the percentages of the year’s crop ta normal forall 
districts comprised in that cirele. Ln using these percentages, however, we mat 
remember that they are defective ns absolute statements owing to the tendency 
of the estimators not to go far enough at either end of the scale: bad harvests 





aré overstated just aa much gs good harvests are understated. Tho normal 


yields which have been utilised in the present enquiry are those of most recent 
dite, published as an Appendix to the Agricultural Statistics of India, Volume 
I, As time goes on, the returns showing the average yield in pounds per acre 


of the principal cultivated crops tend to become more aocurate, and it is for this 


reason that the most recent figure: 





have been adopted. The figures are not 


actial averages of produce for 4 number of years, but are standards of the ont- 





turn Winch may be expected m @ year with average agricultural conditions. 

1g. These standands are constantly corrected acconting to.crop cutting experi- 
ments made every year. It u prescribed that the fields on which the experi- 
ments are to be made should he carefully selected aa typical of the area under 


examination and.on which the crop is of an avernge quality. The work is 


expected to be done under the direct aupervision of a responsible officer 


though accurafely on a small scale. The method by whieh these results are 


utilised ‘to vorrect the standards is briefly as follows :—All statistics which 
are primi jacte untrustworthy are rejected : the remainder pare then 


examined in detail to see if the crops were taken in the normal course of agri- 


culture, if the fields on which the erop is grown are typical, and if the local 
conditions are not abnormal. The figures for every quinquennium sre 
examined and compared with the standards obtaining in previous years ; and 
before a chango is made in the standards of any crop, the results in: the 
experinenting district wre carefully scrutinised. The standards of 1892 were in 
many oases -caleulated tn toanunds; and, when reduced to pounds, the resulta 
were misleading. Inrevent years, these standards for land of average quality, 
beth irnigated wu unirrigated, have been altered, The cence trend of the 
changes-is in an upward direction. The veel ‘of maize has increased from 
050 to 1,050 Tbs., of sugarcane from 2,500 to 2.000 Tbs,, and of cotton from 
16 to 100 Tha, i the United Provinces, In the Punjab, the average sntturn 
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of irrigated tice has incteased from 1.126 to 1,183 |bs., of irtigated wheat from : 
935 to 904 The., andl of inrigated and unicrigated barley frum 903 to 1,053 Ibs. and ef 
from 520 ta 452 Ths, respectively. ‘Sugarcane j in Madras has been raised from | 
5,f27 te 6,089 Ths, In some cases the standards have decreased : in Burma ~ 
(Lower), the average outtirn of huaked rice Kas. decreased from 1,200 to L176 

Ths;; In the Punjab, the outtuen of irrigated sugarcane has decreased from 1,727 to 

1,607 lbs, and of tiunirrigated from 1,300 to L288 Ibs. The estimates for these 

orops were evidentiy pitahed too high 1 in previous years. Crop-cutting experi- 

ments are hot aniformly carried out in all Provinces, In the Bomlay Presidency 

these experiments have been discontinued since September Li. 
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Stiutastiae of Cuuttle, 


15, Statistics of agricultural stock have been collected In varioua provinees € 
from time to time and the figures have been published in Volume I of the 
** Asricultural Statistics,'" The methods of compilation, however, lave not been 
identical aud the statistics for the earlier years of this enquiry are of doubtful 
value, Tusome provinves the figures moludu, while in others they exolude, animals 
in towns, cities and cantonments.. During the last $ or 10 years, specially from 
1906, the acunracy of the hgures has been greatly improved. 
id. In Assam-n census of agricultural stock is taken every 5 years but it ia tases 
not taken simultaneously in the different districts. The figures published in 
agricultural statistics for Assam do not also include those for the permanently 
settled fracts in Goalpara, for tracts other than the Jaint: Parganas in Sylhet aod 
for the Hill tracts: Im Bengal, statistics of the live-atook are exoeedingly scarce 
and, even when available, are not very reliable. The methods of their calculation 
have; however, greatly improved in recent years,especially in tracts where surveys 
are bemg made or record of righta prepared. The figures are not collected every 
year but only when the tracts are under survey. From 1008-0 complete estimates 
eve been made and included in the agticnitural statistics, Last year, however, 
the Director of Agriculture made an independent enquiry, but the figures obtained 
by hon did not ostensibly agree with those which ware oollectedin the ordinary 
way and published m the “* Agricultural Staristics."’ “In the United Provines, 
until 1807-08, statistics of agricultural stock were collected by an annual census 
made by the Patwaris at the time of recording the spring crops. A rough record 
for each tenant was made by the Putwaris ond examined fram time to time by 
the Kanungots and the resultant totals were preserved in the Patwari's. papers. 
These statistics: are, however, now collected once every 5 years when o census 
is taken i each district. The latest census was tuken in 1408-00 in all districts - 
except Almora snd Garhwal, for which the figures of the previous censna of 1808-f10 
were retained. In the Punjab, until 1897-98, the retin were furnished by Pabwaris 
who counted Cattle in a village every dth year when a village Jamahanidi wae 
prepared. Thr enumeration was, however, not made at any viven time but only 
when the Patwaris found time for it between April and August. This waa very 
unsatieluctiry amd the system was replaced by 4 cenawa for the whole provinvt 
to be taken every Sth year, m the first week of Febroary. Tho ssi census. was 
taken 1000, Inthe Uonttul Provinces, the igtires ure collvsted annually between 
the first of January and the 15th of March by the Patwaris for each village within 
theareasin their charge, The total figure is rovordeil by Kanungoes m the Talisil 
in a village register, from which returns for the whole district are prepared. All 
antnals which belong - to residents of the village are invlnded while thoae which a, 
are temporarily in the village for grazing or other purposes, and do not belong to , = 
residents, are ex¢luded. Stocks tn cities, large towns and vantonments Wave been 7 
included from 1886-97 and those in forest villages from 1LU07-08. In Bombay, _— 
until 1901-02, the figures were collected annually by village officers by « honse- | 
2a2 











to-house enquiry in June. In that year it was decided to take a cansns quin- 
to a family are entered against the name of the head of the: family, even though 
tho antinale might at the time be absent from the village. Animals belonging to 
other villages are excluded and those belonging to a roving grazer who has no 
permanent residence are noted, but are not included in the village records, These 
are tested periodically by Circle Inspectors. In Madras until 1898-00 a census of 
cattle in ryotwari villages was taken annually. In that year ip was decided to take 
a quinqnennial census and the last such censns was taken in 1000-10. Tn some ot 
those villages, notably in Inam villages, where there is no suitable agency for the 
work, Collectors obtained the information as best as they could. Previous to 1909-1) 
no information was collected regarding live-stock in permanently settled or zemin- 
dary estates and in towns and cantonments that did not form part of any Tevenue 
village. The figures for Madras and Bombay are, it may be noted, conidered 
to be more accurate than those of other provinces, owing to the earher introdnetion 
in these provinces of the system of collecting cattle statistics. In collecting the 
statistics for this report, figures for only those districts have been included for 
which statistics are available continuously or for anccessive periods. 
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APPENDIX E. 
(Chapter ITT, page 17, para, 41,) 


[. There-are two main harvestsin. India—the khanf and the rahi. The sowing nee wad abl 
of the autumn or Icharif crops begins usually in'June with the burst of the south- fall om bleh they 


west) monsoon anil extends to July. Between September and December the 
than the kharif, are sown in October and November, and ripen in March and 
Amil, I! the south-west monsoon fails in the earlier months, considerable 
quantities of land, which would otherwise have been tiken up by the kharif, are 
taken up by the rali provided the September rains and the north-vast monsoon 
prove satisfactory. If is, therefore, necessary to differentiate between the rain- 
fallsupon which the two different crops depend.. The importantfactorto bear m 
mind is that seasonable rather than total rainfall is what mfluences the prosperity 
of the peasant, and some parts of India suffer as often from an excess as 
adeficiency of rainfall, though not as severely. 


2 The south-west monsoon, the effect af which extends throughout the whole The Monsen, 


of India, including Burma, falls between Jume and October, while the north- 
east monsoon, which is really the south-west monsoon im retreat, falls between 
October and December and gives the south-east of India, consisting chieily of the 
Tumil-apeaking districts of Madras, its heaviest rainfall. It also extends to the 
southern parts of the Hyderabad State and as far north as the Southern Maratha 
country in-Bombay. The Central Provinces, Berar and the north of Hyderabad 
also get from this monsoon light showers which are highly beneficial fo the rabi 


crops af wheat, linseed and gram on the black soil af these parts, Northern India 


geta ita chiel supply from the sonth-west monsoon, but the oceusional light showers 


in the winter make the weather well suited for the rabi. The extreme north- 
western areas and the Punjab get about half their average rainfall inthe winter. 
The only parts that get any appreciable rainfall during the hot weather, i.c., 
from March to May, are Bengal, Assam and Burma. 

%, The total rainfall for each circle has been valculated by taking year by year 
the total number of inches of rainfall for all the registering stations in the circle 
and dividing this by the number of registering stations. In some: places, e.g., 
Cherapunji, the, Khasi-and Jaintia hills of Assam, etc., the ramfallis exceptionally 
heavy. These stations have, therefore, been exoludedin calculating the averages 
ss their inclusion would have vitiated them and they would not then have 
heen proper indices of the fluctuations in the rainfall, 

4. The amount and general distribution of rainfall varies considerably from 
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month tomonth, Forthe whole of India, the mean rainfall m May is 2°60 inches ; lal Prowse montis iw 


in June 7:10 inches; m July 11°25 inches ; in Angust 0°62 inches ; in September 
78 inches ; and in October 3°15 inches. These figures indicate that the rainfall 
is unevenly distributed among the several months, The monsoon also does not 
ddyance sinultanconusly in the different provinces. Ht begins on the Malabar 
coast about June 3rd: on the Bombay coast about June 5th; i the Central 
Provinces abont June 10th ; in Bengal and Behar about June 15th; m the United 
Provinces betweeti the 20th and 25th; and in the Punjab about June 30th. The 
rainfall even jn its normal incidence falls into short periods of alternate light and 
pulses, these prises following roughly, on the average, every lortnight. It is 
undoubted that these pulsea are irregular in their mcidence, but it is roughly 
correct to say that, in Western India at any rate, the periods marked by heavy 
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falls {sre timed to ocenrabont the dates, 17th June, 12th July and 10th and 
Slat August, these major pulses diminishing in their intensity after the middle 
of July, Minor pulses usually occur about oth June, Ist July, 10th and 25th 
September and 20th October and during the intermediate periods the fall is 
lighter, 

5. The aucoess or failure of the crops depends more on the distribution of 
the rainfall than on the aggregate fall daring any period. Dr. H.H. Mann, Principal 
of the Agricultural College, Poona, pointed out how very different the outturn ol 
the kharif and rai may be in two years when the total minfall may not differ 
substantially, Te showed the importance of this factor by analysing the rainfall 
at Hardmati in the Nira Valley of the Poona District. In the years 1904 and 
1905 the total ramfall was areas the same, but the distribution was entirely 


a 


different and the harvests dissi 
Raitfall at Bardmati, 1902-1903. 
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Gc. To =e prominence thie wOERY characteristic of rainfall ig extrumely 
difficult. Statistics of the fall every week or even fortnightly and their com- 
| with the normal would. probubly show how far it was seasonabla, but 
it: has not been found posible to make such acompilation. Tables ara: published 
showing the total monthly fall in euch circle year by year. The moriths have 
ulso. Dante grouped 1 into periods af heay ¥, niiernte, lizht or no rainfall pnd 
the total munfal! in exch of these periods in the different cirélea is alsa pobltisherd. 
The groupmg of the months depends largely on the locality. Asa general rile 
the south-west monsoon spreads from Jime to September or October, and, a4 in 
South Madras, the north-east monsoon from October to December, hut the oondi- 
tious differ iu different localities, The following are the groupings :— 

For the Bombay eiree::—June to September, Ootuber'to February, Murch 

+0 Mav. 

For the Madras circles —lime to September, October to December, January 

to March. Apriland May. 

For: the Prenju cireles:—Jnine bo September, Octoher and November, 
Derember to March, April and May. 

For the circles in Bowal, Bihor and Orissa, and Assom -—une to September, 
Octoher and November, December to Febrnary, Murch to May, 

For vie 0 nited Provinces: carcles:—April to August, September and Ootoher: 
November to March. 

For tlie Central Provinces aml Bevar circles :—June to Augnat, Septem ber 
ta November, December to February, March to May. 
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APPENDIX PF. 


Summary of ihe Injurions Efiects on Crops of Shortage, Exeess or Uneven 
Distribution of Rainfall. 


Chui 





er FL, paige 61, para 163. 





1. 1801-92 In Bengal and Bihar, a deficiency of rainfall during the tor 

months of June ta September damaged the winter rice-crop to a certain extent wats — 
almost throughout the Presidency: The rainfall during the months of 
Mctober and November was also defivient. and affected the radi crops seriously, 
In the Punjab, the year was one of severe drought and there was hardly any 
district west of the Sutlej, where the rainfall) was more than half the normal. 
The want of rain was most: marked in the winter months and the rabi ereps 
suffered heavtly in consequence, In the Madras Presidency, the South-West 
Tonsoon was very late and seriously deficient, and the North-East monsoon, 
although fairly good in some districts, failed in others. The result was that 
the season was disastrous for the Presidency. The outturna of crops were 
very poor and in many districts vast areas were either left waste or yielded 
practically nothing, and the inevitable Consequence was a serious scarcity, 

2) 1803-04. In the Central Provinces, there was an excess of rainfall in net Sb Central 
the winter and spring months and this. resulted in an extetisive and very 
serious damage to the rabi crops. 

3, 1894-95. In the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, the rainfall! in meadooe a Calied 
August. and in the earlier part of September and Ovtober, was extraordinartly Punjas. 
heavy, Cansing inundations and serious damage to the kharif crop. The rabi 
crop was also not up to the average owing to the continuance of the heavy 
rains ip to November, Tn the Punjab, the hart/ crops over large areas wete 
destroyed by floods caused by heavy rainfall. 

4 1895-06. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the kharif twss-s6, Cates 
ccason rainfall, thoneh sufficient in quantity on the whole, was characterised, punjab, 
in the beginning, by heavy and sudden falls, and ended abruptly before the 
later autumn crops had been sufficiently irrigated. The ra+i season was also 
very dry and winter rains ware practically absent. Tn several parte the rice 
erop failed and the rahi crop was much below the average. In the Punjab, 
the July and September rains were very light and there were practically no 
cold weather rains. The insufficiency of rainfall led to the failure of the 
higri} crops in large areas and the rabi crop also was poor. The fodder crops 
suffered most. 

5. 1596-97, In Bengal and Bihar, rainfall was deficient in June, July, 199¢-57.. frugal 
and August: and ceased early in September. In October and even in Novem- _— 
ber, the rainfall was everywhere deficient. The winter rice crop, which was 
injured by the deficient rainfall of July and August, waa ruined by the too 
early cessation of the monsoon. The absence ‘of rain in October was further 
aggravated in the riparian districts of Northern and Eastern Bengal by the 
unnanally low level of the rivers which did not rise high enough to inundate 
the bAds where much of the winter rice crop is grown, As a-resnit, the winter 
rice crop for these provinces, as a whole, yielded less than half the normal 
eutturn. The rabi crop was also much below. the average, 

h. In the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, ‘the Kherif ‘rains were 9647. Calte 
scanty and ill-distribnted, and also ceased early. The irrigated crops of the tunjub, ie 
kharif season did fairly well, but the unitrigated ones dried up altogether or | | 
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gave a very meagre outturn. The rali season opened badly, but seasonable 
rainfall coming in soon after, the crop was, on the whole, not bad, except im 
Bundelkhand, where the wheat crop was almost a total failure. In the Pun- 
jab, the extreme lightness of the monsoon rains and their early and abrupt 
vessation tansed extensive injury to the kiarif crops which failed over an 
abnormally large area. 
See OG. Sratenl 7. In the Bombay Presidency, the South-West monsoon was very weak at 
Bawibay snl the beginning, but later on the Fharif tains were very heavy causing floods in 
a certain tracts. The monsoon, however, ceased very early in September and 
there was no rain in October and the greater part of November. As a conse- 
quence. both the khanif and rahi crops on unirrigated lands were very poor 
yielding less than half the normal outturn. Irrigated crops, specially in 
Sind, however, did fairly well. In the Central Provinces, there was drought 
in the months of October and November throughout the province. The 
kharif crop was very poor, rice in most districts did not yield an average of 
even half the normal and other food-crops were even worse. In Madras, the 
North-East monsoon failed over large areas in the Circars and the Deecan 
districts. Floods also damaged the crops in Godavari, Kistna, Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. The crop ontturn was very poor—paddy yielded about half 
the norma! produce and other food-crops did worse. 
Fatulion of 1897. 4, The season was bad throughout the country and this led to a wide- 
spread famine. 
g. 1898-09. In the Punjab, there was drought in the kharif season and 
the kAarif crop failed Jargely, The winter rains were also light and os a4 
consequente, the rahi crop yielded 4 poor outturn. 
1829-00.. Rengal, 10. 1899-1900, The rainfall in Bengal and Bihar in the months of April 
Biksrand Fonjad: | Aucnst was excessive and extréniely ill-distributed. The bladoi crops 
suffered considerably in consequence, In Chota Nagpur, during September 
Devember, there was-very little rain; the fall in January was excessive, but 
deficient in Febroary; the season consequently proved disastrous to the rabi 
crops in large areas. In the Punjab, there was a total failure of the monsoon 
rains: the autumn months were much drier than usual and there was no rain 
in December, As 4 consequence, there was a total failure of the kkarij crops 
—tive and a half million acres with AAerif crops on unirrigated land were 
altogether withered up. Owing to entire absence of rain in the sowing seasom, 
the lowness of thé water-level in wells and even the perennial canals having 
Leen affected by drought, the rahi crop also failed largely, particularly in 
unirrigated lands whiere the rabi outturn was worse than that of the chart/, 
The tailure of the unirrigated rtbi area way 35 per cent. of the total. 
1aed-0.  Coutral 11. In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon current was weak and only 
boabey cat light showers fell, During subsequent months also the Tall was light and in- 
Madras Peeeldeories — officjent for sharif crops, specially rice; towards the end of the kAarif season, 
however, there was some heavy rainiall in some tracts. But in the larger 
part of the Presidency, the rainfall continued light and the rabid seas was 
ene of unprecedented dronght. Both in the ¢Aarif and rahi seasons seedlings 
‘nh vast areas withered for want of rain, and considerable tracts could not be 
sown at all, and even in the areas, on which crops came to maturity, the yield 
was much below normal. In Sind, however, the condition of the crops was 4 
little better. In the Central Provinces also, both the Aharif and rahi rains 
failed completely and both crops suffered immensely. Tie loss of crops in the 
different districta ranged, on the whole, trom half the average yield te an | 
slmost total loss; Tn Madras, the rainfall was deficient in many parts of the | 
Presidency and the season was, on the whole, unfavourable to agriculture 
The outturn of paddy was half the normai and that of other crops less. 
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12. The extensive failure of the crops in the Punjab, the Bombay Presi-Pamine af rsea: 


denoy and Central Provinces and also in Rajpotana and Central India, led 
toa serious famine and cansed acute distress throughout the country. 

13. 1900-01. In the United Provinses, the ‘Aarij season rains set im un- 
usually late and were scanty and the distribution also was mmeven, Later, 
the rains were ample and in places extraordinarily heavy, causing damage to 
lowland crops. The rabi season was bright’at the begimning but continuance 
of rain and cloudy weather altered the situation materially at the end.. The 
kiapi} crops were, on the whole, 25 per cent. below the normal and of the rai 
crops awheat suffered most. 








14, 1004-02. Tn Bengal and Bihar, the early cessation of the monsoon 1s0}-0t_ 
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lamaged the winter rice crop everywhere except in Eastern Bengal. There bamiay cnt Central 





Bihar, a dry September incréased the mischief and caused a serious crop 
failure in the unirrigated districts. The abrupt termination of the monsoon 
also retarded rahi sowings and although there were heavy showers at.the end 
of November, the subsequent drought extending to the middle of March 
damaged this crop. In the Bombay Presidency, tains were scanty up to 
September when some rain fell only in certain tracts, Both sharif and rabi 
crops sufiered heavily and in some plages the crops were almost a total loss. 
In the Central Provinces, the tharif rains~were badly distributed and 
the rabj season was almost rainless. Both the crops were damaged and the 
total yield was about 25 per cent. lower than the normal. 


15. 1902-03. The monsoon rainfall in the Central Provinces commencad twet-22. 


late and was light throughout and ceased extraordinarily early In some dis- 
tricts. A heavy storm also damaged the mpening kiarif orops and aa a 
result, the rice crop was a failure and the other crops also were affected to 
Some extent. 


16. 1904-05, In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the kharif Ut Fr 
season was fair except in the eastern districts and Bundelkhand where the f% 


erops suffered first from wet and tlien from drought. The outturn in Bundel- 
khand was poor all round, The rahi crops throughout the province. were 
poor due to cold and frost. In the Bombay Presidency, the rainfall in the 
first part of the year, though heavy in some places, was generally im defect. 
Afterwards drought prevailed up to September; some heavy rains falling at 
the time did a little good to the kiarif crops and helped rahi sowing, but later 
in the season there was practically no rain. Paddy yielded from half to 
two-thirds of the normal outturn, while the other crops, sharif and rai, did 
WOrse,, 

17. 1905-06, In the Bombay Presidency, in the beginni 
there were light to heavy showers which helped klarif sowings. But the rain- 
fall was afterwards in defect throughout the province, except in some parts, 
which were visited by storm and where heavy rains damazed the seedlings. 
The deficient rainfall was harmful to the ripening of the kharif Crops ae a 
ralit sowings, Some rain subsequently fell but did not do much g 
kharif crop was much below the average and the rabi crop was almost:a Beir 
failure. In Sind, conditions were comparatively hetter, but even there the 
qutiticns ‘were below: normal. As a consequence of these failures, famine was 
declared in this province and relief wOrES Ad. tobe opened. 









~ 8) 1908-07, In Bengal and Bihar, want of rain in April/and May mecer 
delayed the sowings of the bhadoi crops. The crops suffered from floods in Pasieh 


Bihar and some districts in Lower Bengal and the outturn for the province 

was 70 per cent. of the normal. Winter rice suffered from the irregular dis- 

tribution of rainfall during the monsoon season. In Bihar and some districts 

of Bengal, the crop was damaged by floods and excessive rain. The ontturp 
VOR. 7, Cg 


dre ught in October when rain was urgently needed to swell the grain. In Previeces 


g of the Year, toes-oe. 
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as about 25 per cent.-below normal. In Bihar, there was insufficient rain 
during the early growth of the rabi crops but, in February and March, when 
they were ripening or being harvested, cloudy weather, rain and hail did ex- 
tensive damage. In the Punjab, the rahi season was rainless 
ment—then came a period of light showera, Subsequently some abnormal and 
ill-distributed rain fell with a spell of hot weather. The rabi seasom was, on 
the whole, mnitevoneable and wheat suffered heavily. 
19. 1907-08. In Bengal and Bihar, the biadoi crops were damaged by 
excessive rainfall during the monsoon, and the cessation of rain in the begin- 
ning of September aggravated the injury. Heavy rain and conse uent floods 








injuriously affected the winter rice crop in Bihar, Orissa, Chota Nagpur and 


part o7 pes ag Bengal, while the failure of rains in September and 
Octoher completed the destruction. The paddy on high lands was a total 
failure, sad At averace outturn of the provintes was very poor. The rabi 
crops were also seriously affected, yielding an outturn of abont two-thirds of 
20, The shari? rains were late in the Untted Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, and there was dryness and drought during the latter months. The 
kharif crop was thereby seriously injured, and the condition of rice was dis- 
astrous. Inthe Punjab, the pre-monsoon period was marked by a general 
heavy rain. ‘The monsoon rains were, however, late and terminated abruptly, 
te the disaster of the Klarif crops. Winter rains were ori late, but when they 
did come they were excellent. Conditions, however, soon changed.and an ad- 
verse season prevailed up to the end. In the Aharif, most of the dry crops 
were practically lost and the outturns on wet lands were also affected by 
drought. The average outturn was less than two-thirds of the normal. The 
rébi crops were also affected, but not so badly as the kharif. 





21, The kari? rains in the Bombay Presidency, though generally up to 


the average, were very unseasonable and ill-distribnted, and the ravi rains were 
thronghout deficient. In Sind, mattera were made worse by the innndations 
being low. The sharif owtturn was much below the average, though rebi was 
not bad. Both the kAarif and rebi crops yielded between 30 to 60 per cent. 
of the average outturn. In the Central Provinces, the monsoon came late, 
The rainfall was deficient m some parts and in others excessive. Although 
some sibsequently well-listrilmted rains improved matters, but as the season 
alvanced prospects hecame worse, and after some light showers the monsoon 
ended abruptly and untimely. The rahi season thus opened badly and 
although relieved to a certain extent by general rain later.on, the season was 
unfavourable, All the kAeri/ crops fared badly, the outturn being abont half 
the normal, antl, im some cases, lees. The rabi crop waa much better than the 
eS Se eee Be oe ee ee In Matiras, the 
South-W ens wis generally deficient and not ¢ well chinthibated: In 
some districts henvaedr. there was exceptionally heavy rainfall, causing floods 
and destroying crops. In the other districts also the outturn was poor, 

29. As a result of this widespread failure of crops, famine was declared 
over large arents amass throughout India and relief works were opened to 
alleviate oe stress. 


















early ecakier affected the hhadoi crepe adversely. In ee Benxal 
“also this crop was damaged by excessive rainfall in July, The average 
cnttrn for thee parte wes Tower than thirds oi the norms 
; oal conditions also nffected the winter rice crops in Bihar, and in 

Lower Bengal, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, the crop was damaged by heavy 
sainfall in Jnly and August andthe cessation of rain early in October, The 
outturn of the crop was over swenteGyiaiee cent. Slaw, normal: In Eastern 
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Benga), however, this year was marked by a defect of rainfall almoat throngh- 
ind the vear Fant hoth the badd and winter rice suffered seriously. The radi 
crops suffered from the absence of rain, especially in North Bihar, and 
although there was some rain in the latter part of January and beginning 
of February, it was il-distributed. The outturn was about tyvo-thirda of the 
normal yield. In the Bombay Presidency. the kharéf rains were about the 
ayetage in more than a third of the province, in less than a third it was above 
the average while in the remaining third it was markedly deficient. The 
rabi rains were in serious defect throughout. In Sind, the season was favour- 
able at the beginning, but heavy rains came later on, damagu 
outturn of the kharif crops, as indicated by the rainfall, was between 40 to 75 
per cent, in some tracts, between $0 to 100 per cent, in others, while in the rest 
it was as low as 8 to 25 per cent. 

24. 1909-10. Inthe E 
good except in some parts. where they were short. The rabt rains were 1) gsdras 
defect throughout the province. The outturnof &Aari/ in the eastern districts’ 
was low and ranged hetween 40 to 75 per cent. of the normal. The refer 
crops yielded good results in eome parts, but bad in others, the yield ranging 
between 40) to 90 per cent.. except in Gujarat where it was between. f0 to 120 
percent. In Sind, the season was made unfavourable by a low and short im- 
undatien in addition to deficient rainfall. The outturn of Kkharif crops in 
Sind averaged between 50 to 75 per cent. and of rali between 60 to 90 per cent. 
of the normal, In the Madras Presideney, the rainfall during the North- 











East monsoon was deficient throughout the province and markedly so in some 


districts. The outturn of crops was much below the normal, the yield rang- 
ing between 50 per cent. to normal, the latter having been attained in only a 
few districts and that also for one or two crops, | 

25. 1910-11. In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon set tn late and 


g crops. The 


ombay Presidency, the kAarif rains were generally 1909-10. 


irra and 





toro-fi, 
Lombay Preat 


then there was a trying break, followed, however, hy good rains. The season ~ 


was specially bad in Gujarat and Sind. In Gujarat, both the kAarif and 
rahi crops yielded from 60 to 0 per cent. of the normal and the yield of rice 


in Sind was only 42 per cent. 
26, 111-12 In the Punjab, the monsoon commenced with general rain 


foit-it 


7 


for a few days and then a prolonged drought ensued, with some fitful rains col eas Pre 


in August and September; and the monsoon disappeared hy the end of Sep-* 
tember after a cyclonic storm. It was thus very defective and was also 
singularly ill-timed. The rahi season opened well but was followed by an 
alarmingly dry weather in February and March; the apprehended disaster 
was, however, averted by some good showers in April and May, All the shar? 
crops fared badly and the outturn was much below the normal. But the 
rabi gave pretty good results, the wheat crop being almost a bumper one. 
In the Bombay Presidency, the kierif season was extremely unpropitious, 
The monsoon current weakened soon after opening. A fresh current set in 
after atime, but it lasted only a short while.- There were then, consecutively, 

a long break, moderate rain, and no or very deficient rain. The rabi rains 
were alsy much ehort of the normal. The kharif crops in some parts of 
(Gujarat were absolnte failures while in the other parts of the Presidency the 
yield was poor. The rabi crops gave a moderate outturn only in favourable 
situations helped by irrigation, elsewhere they averaged very poorly, In 
Sine, the outturn of all crops was Sol fair, In Madras, the rainfall 
during the South-West monsoon was either insufficient or untimely. The 


paddy crop averaged between 60 to 60 per cent. of the normal, other food- 
crops giving a worse yield in some districts, 








87. Tt may be noted that. apart from bad rainfall, there are other influ- 9ter esses of 
ences that militate against a good harvest, #.g., floods, hailstorm, frost, rust, nett 
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cloudy weather, intense oold, ew, Locusts and other Insects and field rats 


also cause extetisive injury to the crops. Thus in Bengal and Bihar, floods 


did considerable damage to the crops in 1890-01, Destructive floods in 1893- 


$4 caused serious loss to both the bhadoi and winter rice crops. In 1895-06, 


cyclonic storms and floods played havoe on the bhadot and winter rice crops, 
particularly in Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in 1806-97, they destroyed 
these crops over large areas. In 1898-09, thera were again high in 
Bihsr and a portion of South-West Bengal, and inthe latter area the situation 
Was made worse by lovusts, grasshopers and other insect-pests: The frost in 
the February of 1904-05 did much damage to the standing crops in Bihar and 
North Bengal. Unusually high floods seriously damaged both the bhadoi and 
winter tice crops in Eastern Bengal and Bihar in 1905-06, and the condition 
Was repeated in 1906-07, when part of Lower Bengal was also affected: In 
1907-08, floods scourred again in Orissa, Chota Nagpur and part of Southern 
and Western Bengal and cansed some damage to the crops. 

25. In the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, in 1891-92, considerable 
damage to the rabi crop was caused by high winds in March, and hail also 
did injury in some districts, In 1893-94, high winds, clondy weather and 
insects did considerable damage to the ripening vali crops. In 1806-97, 
hot west winds did extensive harm to the standing rabi crops. The yabi 
season of It was marked hy an exceptionally intense cold, damp and 
claid, and there were frosts of tnprecedented severity in February. In 
1906-07, certain tracts of Bundelkhand suffered from storm and flouds. Tn 
1910-11 and 1911-12, heavy floods caused disappointment in certain tracts. 

20, In the Punjab, rust appeared in the wheat in many parts of the pro- 
vince In 154-95, In 1898-09, severe storms with or without hail raged over 
many parts, and locusts caused additional injury in Eastern Punjab: In 
1899-00, rust and field rats caused extensive injuries, In (001-02, there 
were severe frosts in February, and in the frontier districts hailstorms and 
high winds in September and October catised much harm. The expectation 
of a bumper radi crop in the frontier districts in 1908-07, was not fullilled 
through cloudy weather and frequent hailstarms, In 1D07-08, there were 
floods i the Indus valley, damaging orope Loa serious extent, and hot winds 
and hailstorms in the frontier districts altered the favourable rabi season 
into an unfavourable one. And in 1900-10, part of the frontier districts 
were adversely affected by hailstorms, so much so that remissions of land 
revenue had to be sanctioned. 

30, In the Bombay Presidency, floods in 1896-07 caused injury to the 
crops in some tracts, and this agyravated an already bad situation. In 
1904-05, locusts appeared and there were severe cold and frost, all these 
affecting the rab) crops very adversely. In 1905-06, frosts added to the injury 
caused by deficient tainfall, and famine was declared in that province. In 
the Central Provinces, in 1890-01, hailstorms and high winds added 
to the abnormality of the rabi season, and cloudy weather and hailstorms did 








considerable damage to the ripening ruhi orops in 1892-93, In 1894-95. the 
abnormally warm and cloudy weather in the winter months fave rise to 


blight, and there were insect pests also, Tn 1898-99, all the rabi crops were 
affected by frost, The province was visited by hailstorms during 1103-04 and 


the damage caused was considerable over some areas, hecessitating remission 


of reveniie in some districts. In 1904-05, frosts in February serionsly 


damaged the wheat crop which was otherwise good. In Madras, in 1890-91, 
heayy floods in October caused extensive damage. In 1905.06, a cydlonio 


storm of a rather disastrous type caused serious damage tot 
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1891 . Bengal, Northern and Eastern — 


Jime to September. 
Rikar.—October and November - 
Punjab, West—June to September 
Sind.—Junn to September. 
Madras, North-East—October to 
December. 
| Madras, Morth.—Jarie to Septerm- 
her, 
| Madras, North —October to Dec- 
ember. 
| Madras, Souh—Inne to Septem- 


Madras, Wet—J une to Septem-~ 


——- 


Bihar. —Oetabet to Ler e : 
tb October. 
undelland ernk WAS anil 
Cotober. 
Agra Prowincer, North and West— 
November 129) to March, 
Agra Proviness, North and West.— 


and Ootober. 
Pai Batre 8 1881 to 
March. 


March. 
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DEFICIENCY. AND EXCESS OF BAINPALL. 


| Deficiencies of 30 per cent. and over and Excesses of 30 per eent, 
ee ee la Meletall x th » several Cireles in Important Seasons. 





Madras, Sowh.—October to Dee- 42 








(Fide. pores. 13, Chapter TI.) 

Detichenniies of WY) per rent. and over, Exeesars of DU pos cunt, and over, 
| 
- 
| to Maroli a) 
Punjab, West.—Deeomber 1859 | 
to March. | 
Madras, West—October to Doo- 6 


Bundelthand—September to 246 


a6 | Qotober,  « | 

57 Agra Provinces, North ond West . 178 

68 | Punjab, Fast—Deoember 1890 to 212 
arch. 


156 Punjab, Weet—December 1890 to 70 
Ms 


prch. 
So | ae —October 1890 te Febru- 171 
| 
Gl | Rencr-—Sactemnbar ta November 251 


| Central Provinces —Septembor to 239 
Novem ber. 


e@ 2 


21 Punjod, West—lune to September Loa 

39 Sind. —Jume to September - 

G1 Berar.—September to November 229 
| 


Madras, North.—June to Septem- 151 


sf, 


Se &. 


ta 


Alar October and November. 16 


Ayre Provinces, Bast—Saptember 179° 


andl October, 
Bundelkiund. aye to pha Sade - 206 


"October, 


i ores 1892 to 
March. | 


Apra Provinces, North and 158 
West.—Septomber and October: 


| Paje) Fast.—December 18923 te 228 


Salina takes 1892 to Fob- 174 
‘rusry. 


Fal 


‘237 





b 





: neeal and ove I a Socata ae 


1895. | Bihar.—October and November — 21 | Appa’ Provinces, Northand West. 278 









Are. F 
of 30 per cent. and one aes ietoors Hedl2 
the several Circles in Impor eas ; 














Year, Dodinkennies of 30 per cpnt. and over. Escenas of O) per eent, anil over. 





1893. ol. see Sebibes 1802 to Fob- 173 “se 


| Pane Satan to November 15! 
| | Ovntrat Provinees,—September to 156 
November, , 
| Alaidras, North—Ootober to Dee- 161 
amber. 


1894 «| Madras, West.—Oetober to Dec- 63.| Avien—October and Noveraber. 966 


ember, | Bengal, Northern and Eastern — 188 
| October anc Novumber. - 
Bengal, Southern and Western.— 158 = 


| Ovitober and Novemler. : _ 
Biler,—October and November. 314 
Agra Provinces, Bust —September. 219 — 
anil October. , 
Bundetihand September and 267 : 
‘Ootober. 
Agra Provinces, North and Weat— 229 
September and October. ! 
Punjab, East.—December 1893 187 : 
to March, 
Punjab, Eost.—June to September It 
Ques, ics to September. . 192 
ung to September . 101 
Bernt —Soptember te November. 104 | 
Central Provinces ee to 173 9 
November, 


t an 


November 1894 te March. 
Bundelthand. — September and, 27 | Saeate, Euat.—December 1894 to 176. 
Ootober. March, 


Agr Provinces, North and West.— at | * 
|. September and October, 
Punjab, West—Apriland May . 
‘Central Provinves September to 


Novernber, 


iS & 


| ) Keira gta November , 12 ) a 
vinees, Bust —Sentember 10 1 | i 
and October. 


| Bintan Seplorte and 7 aie b 
_Potoben: 


Agra Provinces, North and Weat,— 24. 
tal ber 1805 to Marek. 
| dora Provinces, North and Wae— 4 | 
September and Detobor,. 
bi; = pie 1805 to 64 
a are | a. 
es Wee Deerasber 189 to 66 fe 
| = P 








_— 
‘ 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent. and over and Bxeesses af w pr tot 
_ and over in Raintall in the several Cireles tn | rportz | 





Year. 
160=~C:éi‘(‘C 
997i; 
sss tis 
1599 . 


| Madras, North and Seat Citter 47 
to December. 
| FP a North.—J une to. 5 posse» 6s 


Konkan, —Ovtober F699 to Febru- 
| Madras North-Rast—Octohar to 
December. 


er ber. 
Madras, West.—October to De- 
. ‘amber 


DEFICIENCY AND EXOnSS OF RAINFALL 


Madras, North.—Ootober to Dee- 
amber, 


cereal arr to Octo 54 


Keak. —Ontober 1896 to Pobru- ah 
edise fink —Oebobex ta Dan \a¥ 


amlior, | | | 
Madras, Sowh.—Doctober to Dee- 45 
ember. 


Bihar —Oclober to Noyambur . 43 


Prejab, Weet—Apriland May . 47 | 
| Tither—October to November . 3S 


Agra Provinces, East—September 37 
to Qetober. 


HundaltAand.—September to Octo- 22 


her. 


Agra Prognces, North and East.— 23 | 


September to October. 
Pinjab, East—Docember }29S to 40 
March. 
Punjab, Bost—June to September 48 
Punjab, Weet-—Jano to Beptember ST 


Sind—Juneto September. - ot 


Gujarat. —Jnne to September 


| Aonkon,—Jnmme to September 
| Deecon.— Jane to Septumber 


50 
So 
Berar—Suny to August . iu 
Berar,—Soptentber to Noveinber:. . 20 
Central Provinces —June to Anguat 59 
Central Provinces September to 29 
Noverther. 
Madras, North.East—October to G7 
Deeunb 


Madran, Noerth—Dototer to 40 


Madras, South.—Tune to Septem- 69 
ber, 


| Madras, Wese—Juneto September 67 | 
Madras, Wer—October to De- 58 


Agra Proviness, Eaal—April to 
Punjab, Bast—Devember 1899 to 


Modras. North—Onctober to Dec- 


a A oe 2 















Rihar.—tictober to November . 278 
Sind—Juns to September =. ‘191 


| Maidras; Souih—October to Dec 164 


ember. 


Agra Provinces, East—April to 159 
August. 


Agra Provinces, Fast—September 160 
and Ovtober, 
Punjah, Weet—ApriltoMay . 171 


Siekeral Peano 
November, 
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1} . | Bikar—Oetoberand November , 83 Ages Provinces, North avid West— 223 


| Ayre deganigs Eae—Aprill to 89 Punjab, Bast —Deounber 1900 te 153 
Angue _ Marich. 
BundetEhand. —September and 
Ooteibur, 
Punjab, Weat—Jane to Beptem- 


Sind.—Juneto September . = | 
Gujarat.—Juneto September 
rpm i VM) to Febru- 


| Descan.—Oetobe 1900 te Febru- 


Benin —Serharaber to November 
Central Provinces,—-Septem ber to 
November. 
1902 . | Biher—Octoher to November . 45.) Sind—JanetoSeptember. =. 157 
Aja Provitees, Nerth and Wee— 3) 
November 1901 to February. 
Speeds East—Doovmber 1901 to 


Perfo, Wea —December 100] to 
‘ er a 190] to Febru- 53 | 
: Madras, West.—April and Mey . 


Central Provinces —June " te: € * 
August. 


“October and omnia: 


Agra Provinces, North and West.— 
November 1902 to March: 
Sind—Juneto September. 


| 


| 





eer Pochinnia North and West— 331 


and October. 
| Dom October 1908 to Febru- 





aml 


Agra bide North ond Weet.— © 
| November 1003 to March, 
Punjab, Fast,—Tuno to September 
Punjab, Weet.—Tuneto September 
Siuit.—J une to September . . 
fruyarnt—lmam to September 
| Berar-—June toAuguet =. . 
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‘Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent. Soe OY et Bad EXCUSES ot 4 per cele. 
and over in Rainfall in the several Cireles in Important ) . 
—— a i 












Your. | Doficir neice of 30 per cont. und over: Excediu of 50 per cxnt and over, 
1004. — | atoden; eck Tenet Septem 5 | 
ber. 


| Madras, Sowth—Oetober to Dec- 56 


Agra Provinces, Northand Weat— 217 
November 1{M4 to March. 

Punjab, Zast—Dooember 190£to 153 
March. 


195  . Bihar—Ostoberto November . 19 
| Bundelkhand —April to August . 38 
: | Bunielthand.—September to Octo 62 
| Agra Provinces, North and West— 58 





Pana West—June to Septem- 55 


Sat. _—June to September , . 2 

Konkon.—June to September » 63 

Decean.—June toSeptember . 65 

Madras, North and East.—October 34 
to Devember. 


4 
Agra Provinces, Rugi—September 44 Pemaalihane September to Octo- 235 
to October. 


Berar.—September to November 48 | ina Provinces, North and West— 159 
November 1905 to Maroh. 
Punjab, East—December 1005 to 173 
March, 


Baas West—Decomber 1905 to 179 


1906 - 













1907 Eihar—Oetober to November . , 8 | Agra Provinces, North and West— 167 
| November 1906 to March. 
zlgra Provinces, Eust—September 23 | Punjah, Eas?—Detember 1906to 188 
to October, March, 
Bundeikhand.—Septembor to Octo- | Punjab, West December 1906 to 156 
ber. March. 


4igra Provinces, Norti and West.— 
| September to Outober. 
| la i Fast. —June to September 
Aonkan,—Octobor 1906 to Feb- 





67 
bo 
ruary . 
Berar. —September to November, 20 
pent Provinces—Septemberto 46 
: ber. 
Afadras, North and East,—October 6h 
ber, 
iti] 


to Decem 
Madras, North.--October to Dee- 


ember. 


Bengal, Northern and Eastern.— 
June to September, 67 

Bengul, Northern and Eavtern,— 

October to November, 27 | 


a 


1908 : Punjab, Kavt—June to September (62 






Sind—June.to September. . 298 







‘The figures Toprownt the proportion of the notual to normal (100) mintall in the soapota vonuernad. 
VOL. L 


21 




















Year. 


1908 


poo 


1910 


¢ showing Deficiencies of geval Aan over and Excesses of 50 per cent. 
“and over in Rainfall in the several reles in Important Seasons—eon td 





Defichmcias of $0 per cont and oven: 


Bengal, Southern and Weatern— 
Ovtober to November. 

Bihor—J une to September . 

Bihar, —Outober to November 

Agra Provinces, Fast—Septunber 
to October, 

ee eee bo Outo- 


Agra Provinces, North and Weat.— 
November 1807 to March. 

Agra Provinces, North and Weat-— 
September to Ootober. 

Punjab, Bast—Decomber 1007 to 


March. 
yeas aaa IMT to Feb- 
Dein —Outober L007 to Feb- 
Mateus, North and East—October 
December 


to December, 
| Afadras, North—Ovctober to De 
cember, 
| Madras, West—Detober to De- 
cem ber. 


Bihar—Oxtobor to November 

Agra Provinces, Rost—September 

| to Octobar, 
Bundelhhond—September to 
Oetpber. 

Agra Prvmnoes, North and Weat. 
— November 18 to March. 

Agra Provinces; North and West 
—Soptember to October. 

Punjab, Gast-—Docember 108 to 


— —Ootober 1008 ta Fab. 


Dassiaae = Oukotae [O08 to Feb- 
rusty, 

Central Proviaces—September to 
November. 

Madras, North and Fast.—Octo- 
ber to Deron ber, 

Madras, North—October to De- 


Madras, South —October to Do- 
oem 
| Agra Provinces, North and Weat. 
| November 1909 to March. 
Konkan—Octoher 1109 to Fob- 


Deccan.—October 1909 to Fobra- 











© GEes 


Bihar —October to November 


| Bundeikhand,—September to 


October, 
Agra Provitwer, North and Weat,— 
September to October. — 
Punjab, West.—Jone to Septem- 


her. 


[Apr. F. 





104 
179 
19h 
161 
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Year. | Detoieuries ef 20 per cent, and over. Excess uf 50 pur cent, and over, 


| 


131) 





| Bundelkhand—April to Au 
Aone Provinces, North and | 
to A 


tugust. 
Punic Eoxt.—hime to Septem- 


alse West,—June to Septem- 
Sind —June to September. 
Gujarat—June to September 


| Decean.—June to September 


| Madras, North—ODetober to De- 


1912 


The figures represent the proportion of the actanl to the normal (= 100) reittfall iin Ske deascms concerned. 


Agra Provinces, Bast—Septem- — 


ber ta October, 
Konlon.—October 1911 to Feb- 


Berar—September to Novem- 
ber. 


cA) 
46 


cies of 30 per cent. and over and Excesses of 30 per cent, 
ssoilloter tx Maletah te tas evened Ciceied Li Meares Becerra 








st 


| Bihar.—September to Nevember 

Central Provinees—September 
to November. 

Madras, North.—June to Sep- 
tember. 


Bihar.—ODctober to November . 
tember to October. 

Bundelkhand.—September to 
October. 


dara Provinces, North and West, 
—November 1910 to. March. 
Agra Provinces, North and West, 
Poel Rave sleet 
a — er 
to March, 
Punjab, Weat—December 1910 
to March. 


181 
107 


ibk 























APPENDIX G. 
The collection, classification and compilation of wage statistics. 
(Chapter TIT, page 18, para. £6.) 

How present wages 1, The official District returns of wages date from 1873. In that year the 
Aasrreaad yy rovernment of Tnchia directed that District Offers should submit half-yearly 
returns showing “‘the average wages per month’* of unskilled and skilled labour— 
an able-bodied agricultural labourer, and a syee or horvekeeper as representative of 
a domestic servant being taken as types of the former, and a common mason, car- 
penter, or blacksmith being taken as a type of the latter. Information collected 
by tahsildars, mamlatdars, or, as in Bengal, by police officersin charge of thanas, 
forms the hasis of the reburns submitted by Collectors and these alter examina- 
tion in the office of the Direstor of Agriculture or, as in Madras, by the Board of 
Revenue, are published in the provincial Gazette, ' From these hall-yearly returns, 
a series of comparative figures for selected (but not typical) districta in each 
province have ‘been published annually im the ‘'Prices and Wages’’ since 1884 
together with the rates in the initial year 187%. i 








Unsatintactary 2. It is to this source that one desirous of obtaining information on the econo- 
returns, mies of an Indian province would invariably refer. Tt, however, fails enfirely to 


give any reliable index of the fluctuations in the earnings of the different working 
classes in India. The system of engaging and remunerating labour differs widely 
not only in different parte of India’ but also in the aame district and in callating. 
wage statistics it is impossible to expect the untrained agenoy employed in cal- 
Jecting the statistics to make the necessary allowances for the varying eonditions 
of employment. No discrimination, has been made between rates \prevailing in 
rural and urban areas, between agricultural rates and town rates, and in many 
eases cash wages for labourers employed in towns or their neighbourhood which 
are in no way typical of the rates prevailing in agricultural areas have bean 
returned as such. Horsekeepers have been taken as typical of domestic servants 
generally, but the class represented is unimportant. Confusion is alad cansed by 
combining under one head the wages of the mason, the carpenter and the blavle- 
smith, for their remuneration is far from equal and in some cases the word 
“common” has been read as applying only to the mason, and wages have been 
returned for the carpenter or the blacksmith, and more particularly for the latter, 
at 9 seale far above the average of the trade, | 
Suinqwennial wage 8. Owing to their unsatisfactory nature che half-yearly statements have 
been diseontinned in the United Provinces from 1907. in Bengal and Madras 
from 1908, in the Central Provinces from 1909, and in the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province from 1910. Fram 1911 a quinqnennial wage cenans: 
has bean introduced in all provinces and this is expected to afford a more reliable 
source of information about wages than was poasibla hefore, Tnaddition ta the 
information furnished half-yearly by Local Governments from L873 till recent 
years, statistics shoying the rates of wages in industrial concerns, in the Public 
Works and Military Departments, in the Post Office, and on certain railways 
have also been annually published in the ‘'Prices and Wases.”’ | 
| 4. For the present enquiry it has been found impossible to utilise the statis- 
fies published in the “‘ Prices and Wages’? for aericultural labour, and far 
common masons, carpenters, or blackamithe as representing skilled Jihourers. 
The results indicated br these atatiatios are jn many cases wholly nnreliahle. 
Mr. Moreland in a note on the system of collecting statistic of wages in the 
United Provinces saya : ‘During 29 years we find that cash wages have risen in six 
districts, fallen in four, and been stationary in one; that four, out of the six rises, 
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Bie earaets Paatees eager penis oh provinces; and that two, out of 

pres Perot # districts, chow a substantial fall, These conclusions 

lexperience.’" Mr, Shirras in a note on a quinquennial wage 

astern Bengal and Assam says: ‘' The average cash wages af 

agricultural subprisecs’t in Sylhet according to the half-vearly returns have declined 

ges the last three years, Any one ‘mowme: the district is wall aware that it 

hing but so. No one from Cachar would accept the statement recorded 

in the returns that agricultural wages constantly declined between 1875 and 
1805. | 











5. To convert a labourer’s remuneration to a corimon standard is a nrovess Ditieelty of sen con: 
of unusual diffienity. An average wage may be reported as varying between’ 5 reese 80 sivin 
‘and 12 rupees but no relidhle conclusions can be drawn from thia niiless we (oncounen 
know the proportion of labourers who draw pay at the ‘higher or lower rates. 

Though for many classes of labour, wages are paid by the month, and not by 
the day or year, agricultural wages are extremely unsuitable to be reckoned by 
the month. These wages are generally paid by the day and if a monthly tate 
is caléulated, the elament of inomployment his to be allowed for.” If the daily 
rate is 2annas U pies and the wage-earner is unemployed lor 6 days in the month 
the real average wage for a month of 30 days is Rs. 3 annas 14 pies # and tof 
Rs, 4annas 11. In addition to the daily wage paid in cash or in paddy, voarse 
grain, or flour, there are such diverse items as some handfuls of parched peas, 
tohaceo, a pot of sngarcane juice, a bag of ungmned cotton, ot the loan of a 
plough and a pair'of bullocks. “Care must be taken as to what pricés are fo be 
(ized in the conversion of grain wages into cash wages. In the United Provinces, 
grain tates were converted to Cash at normal prices, not at the prices for the 
time being. In recent years, cash wages have, however, been rapidly displacing 
wages in kind, chiefly owing to the risein the prices of food grains and to the 

mment of tracts which were formerly outside the network of railways and 








6. The first stepin the collection of wage statistica in this enquiry. was the Mirren) at 
selection of different classes of wage-earners and their classifieation. Roughly" 
speaking the popilation of India may be divided as follows: dependent on the 
land for their j income 60 per cent., agricultural labourers 13°3 per cent., industrial 

mmercial 18’l per cent,, general sprains not agricultural 23 per cent., 
satfeational 16 per cent.. publio servants 1°2 cent., domestic service [5 per 
cent.. and others 2.per cent, This shows that wisececsiea in Todia do not form 
aa large a proportion of the total population as that ina country of Western 
Europe. The wage-earners have been divided into four , elasses —wage-earners 
in rural areas, wage-earners in urban areas, wage-earners in important cities 
with s large population, and wage-earners employed in factories, {.¢., in cantres 
of industry, The olasses for which statistics haye been compiled for rural areas 
are village carpenters, village blacksmiths, agricultural labourers. (plonghmen, 
reapers, weeders, sowers, transplanters, and * others’), thatchers, and gharamis, 
For urban areas and large cities the following: classes have been selected : akilled 
carpenters, slilled blacksmiths, superior and common masons, bricklayers) 
hrickmonulders, atonecutters, louse painters, cooles (men, women and boys), 
beldans or diggers of earth, drivers (with a pair of oxen), and domestic servantse— 
coachmen, syces, sweepers, and bhisties, The fourth division, »iz.. wage-earners 
who work in factories in the centres of industry, includes the above as well as all 
hands employed in railway workshops, collieries, cotton, jute and woollen mills, 
tea gardens, ete, 

7. Both inroral and m urban areas wages are nsually paid by the diy. Domes: tthe det 
tic servants and plonghmen, however, are paid by the month. In addition to the cases 
cash wage, several classes of agricultural and domestic labour receive important 
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perquisites. A ploughmsan who, as a rule, serves one master a lifetime, gets food, 
clothing, shelter, and a present or loan when he marries his children. The domes 
tic servants of Indians receive usually a lower wage than that earned by similar 
servants of Europeans. The reason is that Indians feed aud in many cases even: 
clothe their servants and this goes far to compensate for the higher cash wage 
earned by the servants of Europeans, who are required to clothe themselves in a 
style much better than servants in the employ of Indians. It is necessary to 
remember that the wages shown under rural areas are the wages paid to free labo ur- 
ers by cultivators who have no special claim to their services. Zemindars in B en- 
gal and landholders of influence in other provinces also, for example, get their work 





Provinces, Mr. Moreland says, the difference was an anna or more aud in the 
east from half an ‘anna to one anna, The rates for each district and circle have 
been calculated after a careful scrutiny of the tabulated returns. The 
rural rates published are typical of the circle as a whole. The urban rates 
aré for towns which are not important centres of trade or the seats of 
administration. The statistics of the third division have been obtained from im- 
portant cities with a large population and those of the fourth from factories in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Cawnpore, Hathras, Sholapur, ete. 

8. The process of compilation has briefly as follows:—The statistics 
furnished from all sources were examined and quotations which were prima jacie 
unreliable were discarded: the statistics which were not rejected were then 
posted into separate statements for each class of labour for each district. The 
average was then calculated. for the district for each class of labour, The results 
Were then posted on separate statements for each class of labour for each 
circle and the circle average for each class of labour was arrived at. At each 
stage of the process the figures were checked, and this checking of some ten lakhs 
of entries involved no small amount: of labour. 

9. The wages of special industries published in the ‘’ Prices and Wages *’ 
have been utilised along with the statistics received from the proprietors, 
Managers or Managing agents of some mills and factories, The wages of tea 
garden coolies have been compiled from the reports on Labour Immigration 
into Assam. By the courtesy of the President of the Railway Board, statistics 
have been obtained of the wages of labourers employed on the priucipal railways ; 
the combined result of these statistics also appears separately in. this report. 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated of all the wage 


done much cheaper than the ordinary cultivator, In the west of the United 








‘statistics published, the average of the years 1890-1804 being taken as base, 


APPENDIX H. 
Statistics of Trade. 


(Chapter ITT, page 20, para. 51.) 

1. Statisties of the foreign or external sea-horne trade between British Indian Foreign Sra-borne 
porta and foreign countries are published by the Director General of Commercia! ane oj * 
Intelligence in his “ Annual Statements of the Sea-horne Trade and Navigation 
of British India with the British Empire and Foreign Countries.” The foreign 
trade of ports in Native States is not recorded; the total amount of trade, in 
this case is, however, small owing to the absence of large harbours suitable for 
ocean-going steamers, and to the prohibition of direch transhipment at 
iritish ports. The trade of the French and Portugtese p 
is also not included, although returns are made to the Commercial Intelligence 
Department.. The annual statements are based, both as regards quantities and 
values, on the declarations of importers and exporters in Bills of Entry and 
Shipping Bills which are checked by the Customs Officials. As far as possible 
the quantity of goods isgrven by weight (tons, ewts., Ibs., ozs., ete.), butin certain 
cases, according to trade usage, by number, gallons, or yards. The weight 
is always the net weight, vc, the weight of the packing is neglected. The 
value of goods imported or exported represent, according to the provisions of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act (1), “the wholesale cash price, less trade discount,’ for 
which goods of the like kind and quality are sold, or are capable of bemg aol, 
at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may be, without 
any abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods imported) of 
the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof; or (2) where suct 
price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the like kind and quantity 
could be delivered st such place without any abatement or deduction except as 
aforesaid. Foreign merchandise (i.¢,, ‘all goods not the growth, produce, of 
mantfaecture of India ") transhipped at ports in India is excluded from the com- 
pilations. Indian ports‘are not transhipment centres for foreign countries to any 
Jarge extent and transhipments are not in these circumstances taken into account 
in the trade returns. 

2 As Burma has been excluded from the scope of the enquiry, tt has heen Necessity ot — 

necessary tocompile statistics of foreign sea-borne trade of British India exclud- siufisties tor anda 
ing Burma. The imports and exports of Burma from and to foreign countries seats ented 
have been excluded, while the trade of other parts af British India with Burma ®*4 4s Burma 
iias been included, Separate statistios have also heen compiled of the sea-burne 
trade of Burma itself. These include the imports and exports of Barma from 
and to foreign countries as well as those from and to other parts af British 
India. ‘Thus three sets of tables are published; the first, showing the imports 
and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries; the 
second, the imparts and exports of British India excluding Burma from and to 
foreign countries and Barma: and the third, ahowing the imports and exports of 
Burma itself from and to foreign countries and other parts of British India. 
Rach of the three sets of tables ehows (1) the declared values of imports and ex- 
ports from 1890-01 to 1911-12, and (2) the quantities of imports and exports for 
the same period. The tables for the first two sets also show the values ofimports 
and exports caloulated at the average price of the petind 1890 to 1804-95. 

3. It has already heen explained im Chapter III of the report that (1) the sratisties 
ve-exports having been deducted ; (2) the imports and exports by parcel post 
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are included, but the coutents of foreign registered Jetters are not included : and. 
(3) the imports and exports of the Government stores are excluded from the 
statements compiled for this report, 


4. As has also been stated before, s separate set of statements adapted from 
a publication of the London Board of Trade is also published, comparing the 
annual declared values of the total imports and exports, and also of some important 
classes of articles with their averages for the quinquenniam 1890-91 to 1894-95, and 
at the same time distributing the differences accordingas they aredue to (1) Auctua- 
tions in quantities only, (2) fluctuations in prices only, and’ (3) fluctuations in 
prices on the difference between the quantities of any year and those of the 
quinguennium 1890-01 to 184-15. , 

6. The sources of the foreign or external land trade statistics are the pro- 
vincial reports of such trade carried between British India and foreign countries 
over the frontier. The volume of such trade is, however, smull and statistic? 
are given only for a small number of articles. As the statistics of this trade 
cannot be combined with those of the foreign sea-borne trade without impaiting 
their usefulness the two seta of figures have been kept separate. 


6. The sources of the provincial trade statistics are the provincial reports on 
Inland Trade and the reports dealing with Foreign and Coasting Trade atid the 
Frontier Trade. The botal supply of an article available for consumption in any 
locality is the total production of that article in the locality plus the imports and 
minus the exports to other places, To determine the total supply of cam- 
modities in the different provinces between 1800 and 191) the statistics of 
internal trade are, therefore, of considerable assistance. To prepare these state- 
nients it is essentially necessary that inland trade, both rail and river-borne, and 
frontier trade and, for the maritime provinces, the coasting and foreign trade also 
should be included. 

7. The method of registration of inland trade has already been referred to 


~ incidentally, but it will now be necessary to describe and to examine the method 


in detail, The miin featuré of the systetm is the division of the areas traversed ly 
railways into blocks. The trade registéred ia the trade which comes into or goes 
out of each block by rail, excluding the traffic which is booked through. ‘The rail- 
way sudit offices perform the work of registration. The information is collected 
from railway invoices which show the nature of the goods, the stations from 
and to which they are despatched, and their gross weights, The net weights are, 
however, shown in the compilations, a certain percentage being deducted 
according to the class ai goods irom the weight recorded on the failway invoices 
to allow for the weight of packing material. In Bengal, Assam, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Sind, the mver-borne trade is combined with these 
ruil-borne trade statistica. The method. of compiling the returns of river- 
borne trade hus not been mniform. The river-borne trade af Bengal, for 
example (excluding Calewtta), and of Hasiern Bengal and Assam with the 
United Provinces was registered up to 3ist March 1908, after which it was discon- 
mnved, ‘The riyer-borne trade now registered js between Bengal and Eastern 
Benga! and Assam, Caleutta and the United Provinces, the Punjab and Sind and 
Baluchistan, This trade is the trade carried by inland steamers and country 
boats. ‘The boat trafic is registered by clerks who collect the req wired information 
from the boatmen, and forward the returns (othe provincial officers, the steamer 
traffic is registered by clerks from provincia! offices, who extract the information 
from the invoices recorded in the offices of tle steamer companies. Sometines 
the trade is registered by the steamer companies themselves, The railway audit 
offices record trade carried partly by rail and partly by siver, when booked. 
through and carried by steamers running in connection with their railways. 
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 §. The invoices of the railway and steamer companies do not show the value rgates showing 

of the goods. but merely the quantities, and consequently average valucs frogs col eelehie: 
lave to he assigned to each article, In the case of the great majcrity of articles 

of Ive! produce or manufacture, rates for valuation are ealeylated quarterly from 
reports of the prices miling in the principal marta for each article, Values of 

coal and coke and of railway plant and rolling-stock are reported frequently 

by the Railway authorities: the values of articles imported by sea, such as 

piecegoods, metals, liquors, salt, foreign sugar, efe., are reported quarterly by 

Collectors of Customs ; the price of tea is calculated on the average prices realised 

in Calontta and London after making allowance for cost of freight from a 

sardei situated at an average distenve from Culoutta. Quarterly reports of the 

of sonie articles, such as machinery and mill work and ‘other manniad- 

tures” under iron and steel, metallic ores, mineral sulstances and ‘all other 

articles of tmerchamlise’ are not ayailable; and fixed conventional Values are 

adopted in these instances. The rates for valyation of articles exported from one 

province to another ans usually furnished by the exporting province. Wn the 

basis of these rates the valuation of internal trade is made in the annual returns. 

The value figures are on the whole not reliable and as they might lead to « 

0, Tt has also not been found possible to compile these trade statistics for rane sehyorce vino 
each circle as the different economic wircles into which India has been divided foremiet 
purposes of this enquiry do not comprise the whale of one or more of the 
trade-blocks referredtoabove. Part of one trade-block ix situated in one economic 
circle and part im another, It hus, therefore, been necessary to compile, in this 
case, statistics by provinces and the important ports. | 

10, In the agricultural and trade retims, the statistics are for financial years Compilations | ter 
(1st April to 31st March) and not, asin the case of price statistics, for calendar years ee 
{ist January te Sist December), The agricultural condition of any financial year 
say 1909-10, will affect prices of the calendar year 1910 only, because the kharif’ 
though harvested towards the end of the calendar year, actually comes 61) the 
market mainly im the following calendar vear, while the rabi erop of the financial 
year is actually harvested af the beginning of the next calendar rear. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Statistics a! Rates of Freight, 
(Ohapter ITT, page 24, para. 66.) 

1. The great difficulty im regard to these statistics has heen the collecting of 
wuiormation for so longa period as 22 years, as records, in many oases, had 
pot heen continuously preserved. The sources of the compilition have been 
the: publications of the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
anil Karachi for maritime transportation charges.“ Conference" freights from 
London to Calcutta lave also been obtained froma London source. They 
are, however, minimum rates, i, rates which the “ Conference” egree nat to 
go below. The India Office has also very kindly furnished the freight rates of 
certain commodities fram Loniton to India. For ‘Railway transportation charges, 
the sources have been the Goods Tariff publications of the varions railways, 
They are bulky volumes and contain a yery large number of commodities described 
in every probable form 1 of transportation, 

. The general method of compilation has been briefly as follows -—The 
de eis articles of commerce were first selected by reference to the rail and 
river- borne traffic reports published sumuially by each Local Government. ‘The 
next step was to select the leads by reference to the Goods ‘Tariff publications 
and then to calculate the rates lor the last 23 years. It would be obvious: to the 
moet superficial observer that the statistical werk involved in this was exoep- 


‘tionally diffienlt and onerous, as extreme cure had to be taken in order to show 


typical distances and typical freight traiiic. 
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APPENDIX K. 
(Chapter LIT, page 25, para. 79.) 


{. The difficulties of determiming the number of men ex 


! | raged im each occen 
pation. not only in India hut i other countries also, have alre: 





uly heen referred dctoruintog 4 7 


to in Chapter Tf. In March 1901 the “ Times” in treating of the approaching Tenenl aaa —- 


census gave some6 idea of the extent of the error. “ The mere tabulation pf orrmpations 


such a mass of detail would obviously bea wark of considerable magnitude, even 
if-all the desoriptions were clear and nnambiguous. But this is precisely what 
ther are not. The difficulty is twofold: 4 mun engaged, say, in some mecha- 
nical porsait, will naturally describe his occupation by the name under which 
it ia known to him and his fellows without dreaming that the word used may 
be a techmeal one which is familiar to none except those following the same or 
cloaely allied occupations, and whieli gives no indipvation in what broad branch 
of industry he is to be classed. For instance, the term “ pig selector " might 
to the yomitinted seem to liave an agrienitural ring about tt, but asa fact 
the worker who is initiated to that designation is engaged in the iron and 
steam judustry. Agiin, “bisourt placers"’ have nothing to do with baking 
bread, nor have all “saddle makers” and “spur makers " any connection with 
the manvfacture of harness for horses, | 

2. Tt should also be remembered that all that a census can tell is the 
distribution of population on a single day wecording to occupation. and 





this will necessarily vary according to the season of the year. Amongst tlie” 


preat cluaa of Jamdless labourers in India the means of livelihood changes 
with the season; and the same man at one time may bea field-labourer, at 
another an earth~ligger, and again a porter, saltpetre-worker, paddyhusker, 
palki-besrer, flrewood-collector, ete.: so that the head under which he will 
appear in the Oceupation Table depends on the date fixed for the enumeration, 
Some occupations, such as indigo manniacture and jute pressing, which at 
certain seasons afford employment to large numbers; were practically obli- 
ferated at the cenéns which was taken on the Ist March, while others, snoh as 





earthwork: or the milling of rice'‘in Rangoon, which was then at its height, were 


unduly magnified. Secondly, it is far from being the rule that each person follows 
only one specified occupation. In India the very sinyplicity of the population 
predaminantly agricultiral has tis drawbacks; there is not that differentiation 
of occupations asin England, but there isthe combination of ocetpations, lt is 
this factor which militates against the completeness and acenracy of the com. 


pilations. A worker frequently combines several occupations wholly \tnoon- 


nected with me another, and at the census he is unable to say which is his chiet 
means of support, The fisherman, for instance, is often a boatman ; the money- 
lender, 4 landowner; the cultivator, 4 day labourer: the village chowkidar, 
a cultivator, Then again there are mixed occupstions. The wali or garland. 
maker also makes fireworks and flowera of pith; and maney-lending and grain: 
dealing are In. many parts merely different aspects of the sume business, A dom td 
a seavenger, a drmimer ad well asa basket-maker. All these would be entered 
nader only one of the heads mentioned. Further, there ia throughout India much 
confusion of thought between « man’s caste which commotes his tenditional ocen- 
pation and the means of livelihood by which he actually subsists: A man of tlie 
barher caste will often call himself a barber, even when hiv income is mainly 
derived from agriculture or some other employment, and a Brahman, especially 
if u mendicant, will say Le is a priest, even though he may never have exercised 
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a! rnd function, The mass of the people are totally illiterate and corre- 


dingly inaccurate. They can hardly be expected to give a clear aocount of 
7 means of their subsistence, especially when these are numerous or complex, 
Again, the entries in the schedules are often the reverse of precise. The classiii- 
cation of the population by occupations is thus a matter of great uncertainty. 


s. To add to the nnsnitability of the oooxpation tables given in the cenaus 
reports owing to the inaceuracits inherent in their compilation, important changes 
have been made at each successive census in the acheme of the classification of the 
ahaa onpupations, In 189) s scheme was devised by Mr. Baines, the Census 

min ar. The occupations were divided into 7 maim classes, 24 orders, 
7 eb ancien, ‘and 478 groups. In 1901 this was considerably revised, but the 
main divisions into classes, orders and sub-orders were maintained, the only 
alfsration con: 














sting in the division into two of one of Mr. Baines’ classes and two 
of hissub-orders. {n the case of groups. however, although the general arrange- 
ment waa maintained, there were many alterations in detail. Some of the old 
groups were amalgamated or transferred to other snb-orders, while, on the other 
hand, new groups were provided with the object of distinguishing (a) makers from 


eallers and (b) workers in factories from those engaged in hand industries. ‘The 


sthome as thus revised comprised 8 classes, 24 orders, 70 sub-orders and 520 
groups. The most important point of difference was that in 1891 dual occupations 
were shown only where one of them was connected with agriculture, whereas in 
[901 the entry of dual occupations was provided for mall cases. In the former 
case the non-agricultural oocupation was taken for the purpose of the general 
occupation table and # separate return was prepared showing for each occupation 
the number of persons pursuing it in conjunction with agriculture. In 1901 dual 
octupations were returned only for actual workers, and the latter were classed 
according to their principal occupations, whether agriculture or otherwise, and 


Saks were added to show the number of persons entered under each non-agri- 


cultural head, only partially who depend on agriculture as a subsidiary means of 
tirelihisod. In other words, the figures given in 1901 for rent payers and rent 

represented the total number who returned these occupations as their 
seincinal means of support, whereas In 1891 the corresponding groups included 





only those who subeisted solely on these pursuits. In 1901 the number of persons 


wlio followed agriculture as an accessory to some other occupation was shown 
against the occupation concerned. 

4. Another important departure from the procedure followed in 1891 waa jn 
Seas to the distinction between the workers and the dependanta. In 1891, the 
tables showed the total population supported by each occupation whether actual 
workers or dependants, but in 190] the dependants were shown: separately from 
the actual workers under each occupation. It is unnecessary perhaps to illustrate 
the difficulties of comparison arising from the changes just referred to. In Bengal, 
im 189), many labourers wers.shown ns “ coolies unspecified. ” In 1901, they were 
classed under the agricultural head. This resulted in nearly 5,000,000 persons 
being shown in the Census of 190) under class 2—Pasture and Agriculture, compared 
with only about million and a half in the census of 1501, while class 7 contained 
3,000,000 persons less than it did on that occasion. In Madras, the number 











of general labourers declined between the two censuses from 2] millions to 


only $ million, while agricultural labourers numbered 74 millions compared with 
4,000,000. In Burma. the number of fielddabourersrose from 682 000 to 4,329 000, 
but here the increuse is due to the entry under the head of “ nultivators 
pure amd simple,” who might have been classed as“ rent y payers "> the number of 
persona under this lutter head, as well as that of rent receivers, was inthe census. 
of 1901 absurdly small, and the aggregate number of persons:shown as haying an 
imtereat in land was lesa than } the number shown 10 years before. It will be 
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aaiona: based 0 on n tha devised ie M. ‘Berio, Chet des Travaux = Satis de 
Ia Ville de Paris, and a promin uropean statis for 
“general adoption by the: Titemahica! Statistical Institute. ‘Au “occupations have 
vi ed into 4 main classes and 12 sub-classes with two series of minor sub- 
diver, wiz., 65 orders and 169 groups. bi making a conrparison between 1901 
and 1011, only 61 of the old groups had to be broken up. In theas cases, an 
absolute secur: acy is, of course, ont of the question, but an apy vxima ) 

5 been 6 yuined by a rough division. Tn moat cases subdivision at the 
old groups has been 3 necessary, hecause it inclide ‘makers and collectors 
as 3 3, Asa rule; however, thn: maker or collector is usually ‘alo'the 
weller. in which case he has been classed as the former. 
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APPENDIX L. 
Statistics of Rent. 


( Chapter LIT, page 27, para, 74. ) 


: ~eonpes pies 1. The rent statistics published are for the United Provinces, the Contral 
“a Provinces, mud the Punjab for the entire period 1800-1911. The scurces of these 
statistics are the reports of the Board of Revenne or of the Revenne Administration 
‘ef the provinee concerned. During the véars 1901-02 and 1002-03, in the United 
Provinces, thre statistics were included in the report on the operations of the Depart 
ment= ( Land Records ani Agricuituye, In some caves the statistics ave been 
obtained from the District Settlement Reports: In the case of Bombay, Madre 
aid Burma} no rental statistics haye been published owing to the fact that these 
provinces are largely Ryotwari, i... where broadly speaking. in the eyes of Gov- 

ernmerit, Jawllowds do not interyene between the State and the cultivator, 
tithewlls in form: 2. In disenasing the rise of rents we have td allow for the faet thal a large 
}=ytar Srernnpe ay amount of land is caltivated hy the landholder himself not merely in the ryotwart 
nod yentreigt | provinces, but in the Punjab and the United Provinces as well. In the ryotwari 
avilitedsts. = provinces. there are no Tental statistics which can be published and the revenue 
wich Government receives from the enltivators ia fixed foru period ustially 
aboot 30 years. In Bengal, awing to the Permanent Settloment, Government 
o have no records of rental etatustics, and it) very diffienlt to come ty) any 
conclnsion about rents and how thoy related to prices. Rents in Bengal are 
intended to be regulated ly the Bengal Tenaney Act, aud there is « spemal 
settion 22 providing for enhancement of rent on the ground of a rise of prices- 
The applications, however, nnder this section are few in number, and there 
are no statistics of the results of sack applications from which one could idimy 
any general comelusion, It seems that rents'in Bengal, in spite of the Tenancy 
Act, are ty a very large extent customary rents, and onstomary rents ii) many 
cases mean tack rents for the actual enltivators, Mr. J. H. Kerr, Secretary to the 
Bengal Revenue Department, thinks that the situation has been modified to some 
extent by the preparation of the record of rights, but it is only within the Inet 15 
years that records have been prepared on any considerable scule, and there is 
still 4 large nombur of districts without a record of rights: In districts where a 
revord of rights hus been prepared, illegally enhanced rents were, as a rule, out 
down to the legal limit. and the general inypresxion is thatthe cleek, then given, 
to rack-renting has since prevented rents from rising to any conmdemble extent. 
fy some distrota, enhancements on the ground of rise of prices have Ioey obtained" 
from the Settlement officers or from the Civil Courts, int there ary no matenals 
from which the effects of these enhancements can he gauged statistically, The 
revision Of the record of rights, which is to be undertaken shortly in North Behar, 
should throw much further light on the question, but in the meantime it may 
he said that probably the landlords, as 4 whole, have not henefited ‘by the rise 

of prices even to the extent allowed by iw. 

Em pomp ie $. Astatement has been compiled from the rond cess remrns for selected 
Renget and Bikar, dtistricts in Benyal from 189) and the total amount of rental on which rond cess 
is assessed has been caloulated by multiplying the amount of thy ees hy the 
not. however, of much valtie as ihe oess returns do not give any information about 
the ares of the lands assessed and there aré tio mens of judging bow much of the 
vate of rents and how niti¢h fo inéregse iu the area under cultivation. 
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Tound rent rate, which is obtamer 


4. Mr. W. H. Moreland in-a recent note on the movement of rent rates: in) Mr. W 


the United Provinces has poirited ont certain significant features inthe upward » 
movement of rents, He measures =n rents derived from Agriculture by an all-%) 
by dividing the recorded rental of a diets 
by the area to which it relates after Saaladine the figures for those elisses of 
privilgged tenures which are separately recorded. The period whieh was tuken 
(1904-05 to 1910-11) includes one great frost and two droughts, so that the can- 
ditions of enhanomeg rents were,on the whole; unfavourable, His conclusions 
may be summarised in the following tables :— 
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5. It would beseenthatas far as Agra is concerned the present rate of increase 
is In accordance with what might he expected from « knowledge of the existing 
conditions. Th tegard to Ondh it seen that the average annual rise has been 
at sa irave cf L pee cen, or more than the maximum rise permitted by law; 
the Oudh Rent Act limits enhancement to 6°25 per cent. with a rest of 7 years; 
or, i other words, the average rise should not exceed, between the period 1904-05 
and 1910-11, * or 9 percent. This shows that the provisions of the Aet have 
been Rareiied ms 8 large proportion of the individual tenancies and not merely 
in occasional instances, Mr. Moreland concludes that, firstly, there has been 
widespread enhancement beyond legal limits since the settlement in Lucknow, 
Bahraich and Bara Banks, and the same has occurred, to a lesa extent, in Unao, 
Rae Bareli, Sitapur, Harda and Sultanpur. Secondly, the rent enhancement 
slackened | ntly in Sitapur, Kheri and Sultanpur ; it has remained more 


















cr less constant in Rae Bareli, Bahraich Bara Banki and Partabgarh, and has 





noreased materially in Lucknow, Unao, Hardoiand Fyzabad. It would seem that 
in several of these districts the landholders have got « greater dhare of the profits 
accruing trom the deyelopment of India's external trade and the rise of Dee: 
6. Mr. Moreland is careful to note that the question whether the tnrestrained 
enhancements already made are such aa to reduce the productive power of the 
cultivators affected, cannot be answered by statistics, because there has not yet 























been Hime for such effect to manifest itself; but he believes, if there be any trath 
in the theory, that while productive power depends on security of tenures, security — 
of tenures necessarily involves some external limitations’on rents, and, therefore, 
the poattion-in Oudh ts so unsatisfactory according to Mr. Moreland that there 
ought to be no delay in taking up the question of giving the tenant the protec- 
tion which he requires not merely in his own Interest butin that of the landholders 
anideven of the whole community. As regards Agra, Mr. Moreland holils that the 
position is more complex. A large proportion of land is held in occupancy right, 
the rents of which are much below the competition mte‘and there is no question: 
of these rents heing penerally excessive: in fact, they are im some cases so low 
as to tempt the larger occupancy-tenants to sublet. Competition rents on. 
‘the other hand have ruen everywhere except in Bundelkhand. and in the western. 
listricts of the:province, the mse hasbeen very rapid, In fact, this wide divergenoe 
between occupancy and competition rents may be sogreatas to result in increased. 
heetilityon the part of the landholders to the oecupancy system, and it may not 
only result in producing the evils resulting from subletting, but may even reantin- 
juriously on the productive power of the community, This increased divergence 
between occupaticy and competition rents may be assigned to the habit af 
the people to regard occupancy rents as fixed for the term of settlement 
and to the difficulty of rataing the standard of rents to follow changes in econo- 
mic conditions which can be only effeeted on the ground of a rise in the local 
Prices of agricultural produce. This fails. very frequently because the landlord 
is unable to discharge the burden of proof of the rise, He has to prove tot merely 
the fact but the extent of the rise and the difficulties in lis way are obvious: 
Mr. Moreland concludes his note on the movement of “Rent Rates” with the 
following remarks: " If it is considered that the divergency between oocupancy 
and competition rents is likely to grow to such an extent as to involve risk either 
to the occupancy system or to the productive power of the country, action might, 
in) theory, be taken either to check the competition-rate or to facilitate the rise 
of the ocetipanty rate, The latter course would involve either a change in legis_ 
lation, substituting some more tangible criterion for enhancement for that at 
present adopted, or some administrative change, where a reduction in the term 
of future settlements bringing a more frequent reconsideration of rent rates ot 
the provision of some mauchinery by which the extent of a change in prices could 
be more easily established. So far as can be foreseen, the rate of economic change 
is likely to accelerate and a greater degree of elasticity may be required in the 
near future if it is not already desirable ; and the fact should not be overlooked 
that change may tuke place im one direction az wel] aS. another. and that a more 
dastic system may be needed in the interests of tenants as well as in those of 





7. Tx-eonelusion it must not be forgotten that there are limitations of very 
great importance to be placed on the figures exhibited. ‘The disturbing factors ane 
extremely great. For example, there is in Bengal and Oudh what is called Salama or 
Nazarana whieh corresponds to the advances which Janmis—the proprietors of 
Malabar—secure from their tenants. Ina word, there is a system in vogue which 
may be called forehand renting. When a man takes a demise of land he gives 
an advance to the proprietor. Again, when the lease expires, heavy renewal fee ia 
exacted by the Jannns and, inaddition tothe renewal fee, other fees are collectad 
more or less correspimding to what is known in Betigal as abwabs. ‘The resultis 
that the Junniisdo not depend so much on the actual vent which they get every 
year 49 on theae heayy payments at stated intervals. The rental, therefore, that 
wotild be of the greatest valne, would be rentals exacted from their gub-tenants- 


(the actual cultivators), but no figiires are available with reonr 




















‘ancl later by Holland. In 1874 the Latin Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland _ 


silver began to be used a¢ standard money in the civilised world withoubd any 
effective tie between then. 


APPENDIX M. 


(Chapter III, page 28, para 77.) 
) 1. The change af the Tudian currency froma silver ta a gold standard has titteoner of 


played an import @ foreign vapital into India, in bringing pea 











her into closer eelaticnship 3 in iikeraatninal commerce with other gold standard ™ 


countries and im developing ber resources. All these are factors which must liave 
exencised great inden on the general price levelin this country. Some alsuhold 
that the rise in Indian price levels is largely due to the enormous amount of ailver 
coinage in Tyvdis during (he last decade. It is, therefore, necessary to give a brief 
aceonnt of the history of caiage in India and to explain tha circumstances that led 
to.the abandonment of the silver standard and the salient points of the system that 
has taken its place, as well as to-give statistics of the total amount of currency in 
crredlation in India for a series of years. 

2 In the early;part of the last century, no uniform meastre of yalue existed in Wincrnil eins eure 
British India. Some parts (e.7. Madras) maintained a gold standard and currency: [2 tessa 
elsewhere, a5 in Bengal,-a silver standard obtained, with gold coms in concurrent Age Ng dh rd 
cirenlation. Throughout India the coins, whether of gold or of silver, differed in de- cain. — 
nomination wd in intrinsic value even within the same district. Tn 1818 the silver 
miped was substituted for the gold pagoda as the standard coin of the Madras Presi- 
dency. On the Sist August, 1835, the only legal tender rupees in British India 
within the local limits specified in the regulations prescribing the coinages were 
the Bombay, Madras, Parakkabad, Sonat,and Sikka rupees: Ach KVII of 1835, 
which tok effect from the Ist September of that year, introduced the present sil- 
ver Tupée as the sole standard measure of value thronghoub British [ndia, 

Gradually the Sikka, Farakkabad Bombay, Mudras and Sonat rupees were 
discontinued as lega! tender and wore withtraties from circulation. 

a. Though Act XVH of fSs5 enacted that "' no gold eoin shall thenceforth he.Gold sot in tidin. 
wlegul tender of payment in any territories of the East Inilia’ Company," it still 
authorised thé coining of gold molura as the equivalent of 15 S-rupes pieces. By a 
proclamation of {3th Janmmary 1841, ollicers im charge of public treasuries were afthor- 
ise freely to receive theee coins at their face valnes in payment of Government 7 
dues. The extensive discoveries of gold in Australia had the effect of diminishing 
jis value relatively to ailver, and holders of gold coin naturally availed themselves 
of obtainmg at the Government treasuries a larger price for these coins in silver 
(han they could inthemarket, C Tonsequently the privilege was withdrawn on 
the. Ist January 1853, after which no gold coim was to be received in any patilic 
treasury within the territories of the Mast Tudia Company. In Noy ember 1si: 4, 
on the representation of the several Chambers of Commerce; sovereigns and lialf 
suvercigus were authored to be received at Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 respectively. They 
were, however, not made legal tender as between private individuals, In October 
1968, the rate for mceipt of sovereigns aud half sovereigns at public treaswries 
wae taised fram Rs. Wand Rs. 5 to Re. 10-8-0 and Re. 5-4-0 respectively. : 

4. In Deveniber 1871, Germany, where there previously existed a silver stan- Weumetiation ul 
dard, took steps towards the establishment of a gold standard and completed “™!" =" 
thé operation in July 1873. She was followed by Denmark, Sweden, Norway 

















and Ttaly—suspended the free comape of silver, aud for the first time gold aud 


5. From1871, the gold price of silver and the Indian exchange on Londen fel] vai in zula rior 
steadily and largely, and it became evident that the gold price of silver was like “= 
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the gold prices of other commodities practically left for the first time in history 
withont regulation and free from the manipulation of Governments. Formarly 

a very great part of the world adhered to the bi-metallic system which made 
hoth gold and silver legal tender and which established a fixed relation between 
them. In soanseqnence, whenever the relative valus of the two motals altereil 
in auy part of the world, these countries acted aa equalising agenta. They took 
the metal.whiek felland sold the metal which mst; and thus the relative value 
hetween the two was brought back to ite old pomt. With the snspension of 
the free coinage of silver by the Latin Union, thia state of affairs canced and 
silver and gold became in relation to one another simple commodities, With 
thé fall in the gold price of silver, there was simultaneously « fall in the gold price 
of allcommodities genersily. In dealing with the question of the fall of the gold 
price of commodities, Bir Robert Giffen came to the eonclision that “the fall 
was larzely due to tho greatly increased demand for gold ‘in recent years and 
to an actial maulfiniency of the current supply of gold for the current demands 
of gold-using countries.” Lord Goschen oarmed somewhat further the line of 


argunient adopted by Sir Rebert Giffen. Onthe other hand jt waa contended 





by eminent authorities that the fallm prices was due to increased and cheaper 
production, to the opening up of new countries, to inergased facilities for 
transport, the reduotion of freighta as well as to increased industrial com- 
petition which tended to reduce profits. 

6, Whatever the causes of the general fallin gold prices might have heen it wis 
sccompanied by a severe and long-continued. trade depression in countries using 
the gold standard, and in 1885 a Royal Commission was appointed in Engiand to 
enicuire inte and report upon the extent, nature and probable causes of the de- 
pression prevailing m various branches of trade and industry. 

7. This Commision, while ennmeratinga number of important considerations, 
Trade. having no connection with the standard of value which appeared to ‘account for 
the fall in-prices and depression of trade and industry, gave the leading place 


among such influences to the appreciition of the standard of value and held that it 


was a Matter deserving of the most serious independent enqMiry. As a result of 
this recommendation, 4 Royal Commission was appointed i in 1886 "" ta enquire 
into the recent changes 3 in the ralative values. of the precious metals as shown by 
the decrease in the gold price of silver," The report of the Royal Commission 
was not followed by results of any practical value. The re-establishment of bi- 
metallism was found to be impossible, except by aniversal or a'most pnivarsal 
international agreement, and such an agreement could not be obtained. 

8. ITtwas, however, clear that the fallin the gold price of silver largely coincided 
with the fall in the gold prices of commodities and that another fall in gold prices 
would be accompanied by a further fall i the Indian exchange. Tt was also 
clear that there would be either a sottinued progress in the direction of de- 
monetizing silver and substituting gold, or that the world would revert to the old sys- 
tem of double legal tender. In the former ease, Indian financial difficulties would be. 
givatar in thy fntury tian they had been in the past. Tn the latter cass, India might 
have to puss through 4 severe financial and commercial convulsion caused by other: 
nations attempting to restore the old ratio hetwean silver and gold of lskted, Tn 
the interésta of India, a sudden reversion to the old ratio of 154 to 1, as well as 
continuous and prog essive demonetisation of silver accompanied by « fall in the 
gold value of the rupee to an unknown dnd unlimited extent, were alike to he de- 
precated. In 1800: there was a material rise in the Indian exchanve which waa 
jargely due to speculation engenders oy the Sherman Act passed by the 
Tinited States: of America providing for - the oes of 4.600 G08, of 
ailver every month. ‘This was, however, quite i ineffective in bringing about 
aly permanent relief owing to the great increase which was taking-place at 
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the same time in the production of the white metal, The rise in the price 
of silver and in the Indiun exchange, dne to this speculation, insted for only a very 
ebort time. The highest rate obtaimed by the India Office for bills in LBOU-0R 
was Is. #f4d., and the loweat lx. hi. Vor a time, trace between England a 
and India wus nothing more than gambling, The fluctuations in exchange deter- . 
mined the qnestion of profit or loss. The rise in the gold price of silver ane. 
the sulmeq ent fall were not accompanied by a simulhaneous fall and rise in all prices 
and wages measured 1 silver. ‘The wholesale prices of the articles: of export 
felt, the influence of the rise in silver at once and this caused great trade depression. 
‘Tlie appreciation of silver did not ewuse a high rate of discount and was not aceom- 
panied by a scarcity of silver in the centres of trade, On the contrary, the aecu- 
mulation of silver in the Indian banks was unprecedented and the rate of discount 
was the lowest that had ever been mown, All hopes of an international agreement 
fixing & proportion between the values of gold a silver had to be abandoned 
when the Bruasela International Monetary erence dissolved im 1892 without 
arriving at any result, and it became evident ihiat the United States would soon 
have to choose between abandoning the purchase of silver and drifting into 
a silver standand, and there wes hitles doubt that when the time came to make a 
fins! decision they would give up the attempt to laing silver to ite old position and 
would aAbers to the gold standard, 
¥. The world was tlue gradually dniting towards a universal! gold standard Memehell Om. 
and Indiawas confronted with the question whether to continue on the silver stand- mies “Tiesiag of 

aa and sceopt the consequences, whatever they might be, or choose the heroie ron tein te 
and hazardous remedy of changing her standard of value from silver to gold, In 
view of the serious evils with which they might at any time be confronted, i 
muttara were left as they were, the Government of India came to the conclusion 
that the best course would be to close the Indian mints and adopt measures liaving 
for their object the introduction ot a gold standard into India, and accordingly 
submitted proposals for the purpose to the Secretary ul State for India. Ln Octo- 
ber 1892, the Secretary of State referred these proposals to a Comunittee of which 
the Chairman wae the late Lord Hersehell, On the recommendation of this Com- 
mitteo, an Act was passed on the 26th June, 1893; which provided for the closing 
of the Indian mints to the unlimited comage of silver and for the issue of rupees 
at these mints in exchange for gold at the rate of 1s. 4d. per rupee. The 
settlement of as permanent tate of exchange between gold anil the rupee, 
the making of gold coins lvgal tender, and the other measures necessary for the 
Bnal and effective establishment of a gold standurd in India were left to be 
el oF for by future legislation in the ight of the experience that would 

be gained by the study of the eflects that followed the closing of the mints. 
The closmg of the Indian mints did not, however, immediately arrest the down- 
ward course of the Indian exchange, which, however, did not {fallin proportion to 
the fall in thé gold price of silver. The Sherman Act was repealed by the United 
States in November 1893, and the imports of silver into India became very heavy, 
amiunting, in the year, to nearly 544 million ounces, valued at Ns. 14,71,98,000, 
The sterling value of the rupee which had averaged 14°08dd. in 1892-93 dropped 
to 1454600. in 1803-44 and te 13'td.m 189-95. 


0. After 1644-05, however, there was 4 steady rise, but if was. nob tet)! Fowler Committes’a 
agrde that the average value of tho rmpee exceeded 1s. 3d. This, however, failed 
fo create im the public mind 4 sufficient confidence in the monetary system o! 

India, and in 1895 snother Currency Committee: was appointed under the prest- r 

dency of Sir Henry Fowler (Lord Wolverhampton) to consider whether the z| 

provisional arrangements of 1503 should be replaced or completed. While the 

Committee was aitting, the Indian exchange was rising and at last reached Ig. 4d, 

and £2:930,000 m gold was paid into the Indian treaanecy in exchange for silver 
ZL.g 
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rupees, notwithstunding an increase in the drawings of the Secretary of State for 
India. The Committee thereupon recommended that the permanent rate of ex- 
change should be fixed at 1s. 4d. for the rupee and that gold should be made legal 
tender. They also recommended that the profits made from the coinage of 
new TuUpees should be used for forming a gold fund to secure the corte: tability 
of rupees into sovereigns, and that the Indian toints should be opened for the 
coinage of gold. The first two recommendations were put into effect by the Govern- 
misit of India on the 15th September 1899, and the rupee was definitely linked 
on to the sovereign at the fixed rate of Rs. 15 to the sovereign. The sovereign 
and the hall sovereign were made legal tender to an unlimited extent and it was 
resolved to issue notes (or which isthe same thing, rupees) in lien of sovereigns 
and hall sovereigns for any amount ; no legal obligation was, however, undertaken 
fo give gold in exchange for rupees. 

ll. Under the new arrangement, gold tendered for exchangeinto mipees was 
received as1 portion of the Paper Ourrency Reserve, from which the rupees reqnired 
were also iganed. As soon as the Act was passed, gold began to pour into India, 
and by the end of March 1900 the Gold Reserve of the Paper Currency Depert 
ment rose to £7,500,000, The Silver Reserve at the same time fell steadily, till 
st the end of 1900 it reached the dangerously low figure of 37 crores only. The 
stock of rupees this became quite insufficient to meet the demunds for trade, and 
it became absolutely necessary for the Government of India to recommena the 
cainage of rupees, The difficulty was successfully met by the coinage of 17 crores 
of new mipees during the year 1000-01, and gold to the value of £4.500,000 was 
remitted to London to pay for the purcliase of the allver required for the new 
coinage. Inthe same year the Gold Standard Reserve or, as itwas then called, 
the Gold Reserve Fund, wns ereated with the profits of the rupee coinage, The 
demand for ropees and, with it, the imports of gold continued so hea vy during 
the next few years that the Government were able to meet it only by working 
the mints under very high pressure, 

Caiuege of rupees. 12. The following table shows the new rupees coined during the years 1900-01 
to 1907-05, 48 well as the remittances of gold made to London from [ndiae— 


Coltiage of Runes (jn jade), 
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Moiding of s portian 13. For more than seven yeara the demand for rupees continiied to he gq 
serve im rupees i ataedy and heary that it was decided to hold £4,000,000 of the Gold Reserve Fiwil 
in TUpeES, we A special teserve to meet sudden demands for the latter This gave 
a reserve of (crores of rupees, but, of course, the available reserve in gold was 
reduced to the same extent. The designation of the Gold Reserve Firmil 

was also altered to the Gold Standard Reserve. 
pala 14. As gold did not circulate freely in India, it wonld have beay wasteful to. 
and eweet force the pulilic to import gold into India te be exchanged for rupees, when the 
gold conld only be utilised by being transmitted to London. Tt was accordingly 
denided that the Sworesary State should sell bills on the Indian treasury irres- 
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peotive of his own requirements and receive, jn exchange for them in London, 
the gold which would otherwise have been imported into India. Power was also 
talento hold a portion éf the Indian Carrenoy Reserve in London oither in the 
form of gold or of gold securities, «o as to enable this portion to be ttilised 
for the purchase wf silver required for new coinage or to meet the current 
reqnireménts of the Secretary af State, an equivalent amount in rupees being 
simultaneously transferred from the Indian treasury to the Paper Currenev 
Reserve in Indid.. The Indian Paper Currency Reserve having aliwuys 
been muck more than sufficient to secure the convertibility of the: Paper’ 
Currency under any contingency that was likely te arise, the holding of a part of 
» the Reserve of the Paper Currency Department in London in gold 1a 
jitiiable, as itisin the London market that the gold would,in caseof need, be 
required. 





1s. The demand for mipees received « sudden check in August 1907. The triss ta ais 

esporie of jute dropped heavily and the autumn rains being in marked defect over dentin on Londutt, 
a considerable part of the country, especially in the wheat-growing provinces, it 
ene evident that there would be severe scarcity in northern Inilia and that 
the exports of wheat would be insignificant, In addition to this.a great financial 
and commercial erisis developed in the United States in October of that year. As 
a consequence, exports declined heavily withont any corresponding decline in 
the imports, the balance of trade in favour of India was reversed, exchange fell, 
the Secretary of State stopped selling bills, and there was.4 large demand for gold 
in India forexport- abroad. The Gold Reserve in India was soon practically 
exhausted and the Government of India decided in March 1908 to gell sterling 
drafts on London at a fixed rate of Ig. 33 $d. During the five months, Apri! -to 
Angust 1908, sterling bills were sold to the total amount of £8,058,000. The 
sale-proceeds of the hills in rnpees was withdrawn from circulation and was paid 
into the silver branch of the Gold Standard Reserve in India, the Secretary of 
‘State making corresponding withdrawals of gold trom the reservesa'in London. No 
less than 12 crores Of rupees were thus withdrawn from circulation m India and 
paid to the Gold Standard Reserve, while securities in the Gold Standard Reserve 
in England to the value of £8,497,000 were sold, Tle Currency Reserve in gold 
in England was tise reduced from £7,000,000 to £1.500,000, chiefty to meet the 
: its of the Seeretary of State. The crisis passed away in September 
1908 but the gold assets reached ther lowest pointon 22nd January 1900, when 
they amounted to abst £9,000,000 only, the total drain jn gold havi ing amounted 
ti no Jess than £17,750,000. There was of course a correspondingly large aceu~ 
mulation of silyer rupees in the reserves in India, and since then for more than 
vears the Government of India were able to meet the trade demands for 
rapees without any new coinage (¢xcept, of course, the re-minting of withdrawn 
opins) until a few mouths ago, and up to the end of December last 19,43 

lakhs of new ropees have been coined in the mints, 





16, It haa thus been possible to render the Goll Exchange Standard effect Rupee ealmige i 
ive, or, in other words, to keep exchange at the level decided open, saul to secure ung. ae 
that the currency should be self-regulating at that level, only by unilertaking an 
obligation to supply importers of gold with tupees m exchange for their gold, 
anid conversely to meet a demand for remittances from India by giving in exchange 
for rupees, tendere| in India, either grulel from the Government reserves or, whist 
ja the same thing, billaon the Secretary of State m London payable i m gold. Thus, 
notwithstanding the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, the 
rupee circulation m India is sull self-regulating, as it would he lirreased 
automaticly by persous bringing geld and getting it canverted into rupees which 
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would be:supplied either from the Kupee Reserve of Government at, when that 
proves insufficient, by the coinage of new mpees from silver purechiaed with the 
acid received: On. the other hand, the circulation of rupees would be autamnti- 
cally contract! Lf ever they become redundant, they would be returned mito 
Government reserves ii exchange for gola whieh cvnls be exported or, what would 
ainguntto the aume thing, in exchinge for gold bills on the Secretary of State 


tm London, 


17. The soundest guaruntee for the permaient maintenarice of the Gold 
Standard in India-is that the rupee currency is; in ordinary times, Just suificient 
to maintain the exchange at a level of Js. 4d. per rupes, and that no increase can 
be made to the total circulation except at a cost of 1s. 4d. foreach ropee. Thete . 
ig nd possibility of the exchange rising materially above 1s, 4d. sp long ax the Secre- 
tary of State is prepared to sell drafts on India at a suitable rate of exchange and 
the Government of India to receive gold st 1s, 4d, for tho silver rupee. The 


reserve maintained in the form of gold and gold securities can, ob the other hal, 
Densed to prevent exchange falling materially below 1s. 4d and the rupee cur- 


rency becoming redundant. The Governmentof India could sell bills on London 
which would be tantamount to an inerease of exports: and would thereby tend 


to maintain exchange. The equivalent of these bills in rupees would be with- 


(raw at the same tune from crreuletion and the rupee currency in India 
would be contracted, The Seeretary of State for Tndia «ould also meet lin 
requirements by withdrawing wold from the Paper Currency Reserve or from the 
Gold Staniard Reserve instead of by drawing bills ots India, and this reduction 
in the amount of bills drawn would be equivalent to'un increase of an equal 
amount it the exports from Tndis, and asthe Government of India would haye 
aimultaneyusly to place an equivalent amount in rupees in the Indian Paper 
Curtuncy Deserve or in the [Indian portion of the Goll btandard Reserye there 
would be & corresponding contractionol the nipee currency in India.” The process 
is. practically the same as that which takes place between two countries, both of 
which Lave a old standard and a gold currenny. 

14. A statement 1 published showing the amount of rupees coined year by 
year from 1835-up to date (Statement IV). From this statement, however, it is 
not possible te determine the amomuat of rupees inactive circulation in Dndin ma 
firstly, prick to the closing of the mints in 1803. the bullion amd the face value of 
the muipee being almos) the wame, « very considerable number of rupees nsed fo be 
melted down for malting ornaments and for use in arts; xecondly, n considerable 
queentity of rupees hus, year after year, been withdiawn from eironlation hy the 
Government of India and recoined: in 1878, all cotms issued: prior to ISU5 wore 
ordered to be withdrawn; the mintage of 1835 were withdrawn in 1896, and that 
of 1840 (i.e. rnpees coined between 1840 and 1462, al! of which bore the year 
1840) was withdrawn 1901; the last two classes of coins are alill coming fnto 
Government treasuncs in small quantities and are being te-coined. Thirdly, a 
umber af rupees ts exported by sea and Actos the frontier to other ailyer- “Hing 
countries: fourthly, a considerable amount 15 hoarded: im [ndiq itself; and 
fifthly, same quantity is otherwise lost, It ia thus a matter of excaptinnil 
difficulty to estimate the amount of rupees in‘actual circulation, Bat the difficulty 
waa solved, however imperfectly, by Me F, ©, Harreon, OSD. [.08,, who 
caloulated the cuoulation of ao somewhat on the method adopted by 
Mr, Jevons, Ly 1900 Mr. W. S. Adie, 1.0.8,, suggested some improvermenta in 

fr. Harrizon’s method. Both Messrs, Harrison’s and Adie’s methods are explained 

in detail later on, and, following Mr. Adie's system, I have brought the calenla- 

| 19. A statement i is published ig the amount of Currency Notes in cireuli- 
Lie Teserve ‘in gold and silver coin or bullion and SC WIILICS 
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the Goverment af Tudia or of the United Kingdom held aguinstit.. The amonnt of 
this reserve has Teen gradually raised. [n 1890, the Government waa empowered 
to taika the portion of the resérvé which may be invested in securities froin 
Ra. 6,00,00,000 to Rs: §,00,00,000, and the invested Teserve was actually raised. to 
Ra, 7,00,00,000 1m Deceniher 1800 and to Re. $,00,00,000 4 year later, ie. in Decem: 
ber 1891. In 1806, the limit was further raised to Rs. 10,00,00.000 and in 1905, to 
Rg. 12,00,00,000 ; 4 part not exceeding Ns, 2,00,00,000 being allowed to be invested 
in sterling securities. In August of that year, Rs. 2,00,00,000 of the reserve were 
invested by the Secretary of State in console aml exchequer bands. In 1908-(9 
the exchequer bonds were replaced by consols: In March 1911, the limit was 
further raised to Rs. 14,00,00,000, of which not more than R= 4,00,00,000, was to be 
held in England invested in sterling securities. The other changes in connection 
with the issue of Currency Notes in Tudlin since 1890 have hean aa follows :— 

20. In 1803, when the Indian 1 rere closed tothe worestrictel coinage uf tone of currency 
silver, the Currency Department Seas SHEENA, a4 already mentioned, to issne tar poles me 
Cyrrency Notesin exchange for golil coin or bullion to any amount, fhe. fiw ontil 
then having provided only for the issue of Notes against silver, In 1898, Gov- 
ernment was authorised.'as a temporary maasnre, to issne Currency Notes on the 
security of gold deposited in’Englund. This anthority was extended. for «nother 
beret wf two vears in 1900 and the Secretary of State was also authorised to 
expend the gold so deposited on the purchase of silver for remittance (ao India 
fury coinage, These arrangaments were made permanent by Act TX of 102. 

=. ‘The Gold Note Acts, of 1998 and 1000, authorised the Government Ors See AM, Wie 
Tnilia to hold a part of the metallic portion of the Correnoey Reserve in gold coin 
or temporarity i in ailver bullion in Landon instead of in India, ‘Tilo authority 
was not, however, availed of to any large extent wntil 1903. when a currency 
chest wns opened j in Londen and a sum of £6,000,000 was remitted from India, and 
a further sam of £1,045,000 was transferred to the chest during the year from the 
nroceads of Council Bills. Act ID of 1910, gives Government ful! power to hold the 
metallic portion of the Reserve or any part of it either in London or in India, 
subject only to ‘the condition that rupees should be kept only in India and not 
in London. On the Bist of December, 1912, the London Currency Chest held 
£7.300,000 on behalf of the Currency Reserve, 

99, Tn thia connoction 1f seams desirable to give ome explanation of the Movement of 
taken by the Government in the movement of the Indian monetiry esektne ee 
noi the different sources from which currency requirements of the eountry 
are supplied and their interconnection. Goverment takes the chief part in 

istritrubing the currency from the centres af trade to the interior ; jt possesses 

numerous treasuries, sub-treasuries, and currency agencies, and, except where _ J 
treasuries art idee by the: Presidency Banks. it keops its own cash balances 
At each harvest lakhs and lakhs of ripees aré sent mpeonntry from the eeaboard 
to finance the jute harvests in Bengal, the rice harvests 4, Burma, the cotton 
harveets of Bombay and the Central Provinces, the cotton and groundnut harvests 
of Southern India; or the wheat and seed harvests of Northern India. Some 
portion of these ripees are put away hy the peasant mgood years or convarted 
into ornaments, while the portion which is not absorbed finds its way back to 
Government treasuries in payment of reventia, fo tilla of railway stations or the 
brangh banks sn inland: towns, From these the currency flows hack to the ports 

of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and Rangoon. Government. plays no 
small part in the ebb andl flow of marency. The teventie is collected at the 
treasuries of each of the 252 districta mto which India i divided and the surplus, 
atter local demands have been’ met, is withdrawn to reserve treasuries at the 

ead-<juarters to meet’ trade demands ty the shape of Council bills, During 
harvest, a considerable part of the surplus of the tressuries ls made over to 












































tetuined up country mntil it is prean to be aber 


the recognised means of supplying tho requirements both of Gover 








tai, merhants uni otont whe ae gad to take it over by paying the equivalent 
with & nominal premium at the head-quarters, Tt may be interestun 
this comnection that a great deal of currency stops up country, not that it cannot 








aly get down Init because it is needed whore it is, Some portion of a“ 





wiry surplus is-also transferred to the local currency chests, a corresponding 
anos being transferted ot the head-quarters from the Currency Reserve wo 
Government cash balances. In this way the necessity of sending remittances 
in coin to hea)-quarters: is largely avoided, an as much sifver as possible ix 
bed by trade. The law relating. 
to the Paper Currency Rexerve requires the whole of the vaine af notes -issned, lear. 
4, fixed sum bf 14 crores of rupees Sagan is invested, to be maintained as a metallic 
reserve, but there is no limitation aa regards its locale. It is scattered all over the 
ciumtry in currency chests, and transfers through the Currency Department are 
and of trade, A meréhant, for instance, requiring funds at Frsrveniatnses ci) 
obtain it from the currency chest there by paying the equivalent with a small 














premium ito the Currency Reserve at Culontta, Thus the Currency Reserve 


thongh it is not available for the genera! parpose of Government, being the 
depot held against the Note circulation, plays a very important part in the 
distribution of the circulating mediam between the different parts of the country, 
and to 9 consiflerally extent obviates the necessity of freqtient remittances 
of coin, 

a Then there is the Gold Standard Resecve. The great bulk of this 


rupees, s, is held int yaa in stipes, aa a reserve sbisaeet a worsen Tonsil fietnaseabel 
comage. Both the English and Indian branches of this reserve may be utilised 
to mest demands of trade, The Sectetary of State may receive money into his 
branch of the reserve and the equivalent would thet be released from the silver 
branch of the reserve in India and be made available for trade, 

24. Since Government treasuries hol), as a cule, coins just snufficiant for the 
ordinary Tequirementa of the Government und the teserve treasurine at the 
hend-quarters hold the whole of them baluonces in Currency Notes, the only store of 
oom avaiable to meet deminds for currency is in the Curroney and the Gold 
Sandand Rezerves; The Currency Reserve ales forms the first line of defenwe al 
the gold value of the Toupee. As already mentioned, itis a  conveniont collonting 
plage for gold tin which Lappens to be imported in larger quattities than 
the Indign markets can conveniently absorb at orice, and, so long as if is theye. 
it 6 available for aliyment, if it be reymirad to supportexchange. The gold, 
therafers, guarantees the eofhvertibility of rupee notes and at the same timp 
guatantess the convertibility of the rupee imto gold as a reinforcement of the 
Gold Standard ‘Reserve; and thereby the stability of the Indian exchiange—a 
double function whieh*secures consideralile economy and affords an jllustration 
of the ingenuity which has been devoted te the Tdinn cumency system: So 

alee with rupees: the double funetion of rupees held in thle ¢ ‘urreney: Reserve is 
fo guatinios Notes and to firmish « reliabie mdex of the public demand for 
currency, A decliny in this resarve always gives warning of the heceesity of fresh 





noinage. 


25. A great economy i the use of currency is possible in India in consequence 
of the trade dernands for enrrency in different parts of the country falling in 
different parts of the year, and also boranse the trade demunils coiicids to scme 
extent with the collection af Government revente in treasuries. June and duly 
are the slack months of the year for trade, but heavy collections of land revenne 
are made in the United Provinces and fhe Pusijab in those months and these 
are cilectéd and transferred to Caleutte through currency or otherwise to meat 
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the demands of the jute trade in Bengal which last from August to October. 
~ With November the large demand for jute practioully ceasesand ihe demand 
for cotton in Bombay hegins. December opens with « ilemand for cotton in 
Southern Undia and towards the close of the month the movement of coin for 
the Burma nce crop begins. There ts also some demand for financing the autumn 
erop in Northern India. Jannary to March are months of heavy revenue 
collections, the average ¢ollection of land revenue being about 6 crores of rupeas 
each month, but the tride demands are heavier still, the largest amount being 
required in Burma, Bombay and Northern Indias, In Murch, the reverme: colles- 
tions genorally overtake the sues for trade and there is nsnally a return of : 
currency to: the Government: reserves, In April, trade demands continue in 

Southern [ndis forcoetton anal groundaiat, and in Northern India, there are heavy 

demands for wheat and seed crops, but large amounts are paid into the 

treasuries in Burma and Bengal in payment of revenue. In May, trade demands 

in Northern and Southern India continue, but at the same time heavy land revenue 

collections fall due in the United Provinces. 

26. Tt -wonld be interesting to find ont bow,the total inorease in the volume Volame of Currency 
of currency for the whole of India Has been distnbuted among the different circles, a 
but it has not been found possible to collect.any relialjle data that would lead to 
anv satisfactory conclusions i in regard to this matter. 








CALCULATION OF THE AMOUNT OF RUPEES IN ACTUAL CIRCULATION, YEAR BY YEAR. 


27, An attempt to make a rough estimate of the number of ropees in actual Mr. Marries 
caroulation in India, vear by year, was first made in 1894 by Mr. F. OSes apeeret 

urison, C.S.1., LCS, rapeee in vitae: 

28. Before explaining Mr. Harrison's method it may be mentioned that since rupee cenm. 
1875, 2 vensna of rupees jg taken eavary year in May, In all Treasuries and 
| y Offices throughout India a bag or two of rupees is examined in detail 
and the poreentage of each year's issue to the total number of coins examined is 
thus. pacertained. These percentages are then averaged for each province and 
subsequently for the whole of India. It is assumed that the percentages so 
Sinekainod ‘will represent the perrentaaet of the several years’ issues tothe total 
stock of rupees in circulation. Mr. Harrison wtilised these ropee censuses for 
the purpose of estiniating the stock of rupees in circulation. ‘The argument of 
Mr. Harrison, whose method was borrowed from Jevons, was as follows :— 

29. Li from the census figures it appears that coins of any year ‘A Mr. Marisea's 
formed a percentage (kay & %,) of the total coins examined in any year ‘ B’ Ba 
the total circulation in year‘ B * conld not exceed > times the nuntber of rupees 
coined im the year “A. Had’ there been no loss tod to any Causes in the number 
of tupees coined in the year “A’ doring the period that elapaed latween the years 
‘A’ and ‘B’ — times the coinage of year ‘A’ would represent the total cireu- 
lation in tlie es BY bina is, however, som Joss involved, and this. should r 
be allowed for. My. Harrison observed that the muntage of any year generally 
attained the maximum pansentagc in the second or third yeur after coinage, and 
he argued that it should be assimed that the whole of the rupees coined in any 
year were put info eirulation im the year ii which the muntage of that year 
attained the maximum percentage. In subsequent years there was a reduction 
in the percentages, and Mr. Harrmon argued that this reduction was due to the 
loas in the number of rupees through various causes. He tool for a series of 
mintages the geometric mean of the losses in percentage in the two year succeeding 
the year of maxinium percentage; he then touk the arithmetic mean of all 
these geometric means as representing the annual loss in number of rupees, 

He aléo believed that the rates of the decrement in the years preceding and suc 
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ceeding the year of the maximum percentages should be equal, and, allowing for 
the losses at thia rate, he caloulated the number of rupees of any given year's 
mintage in circulation in the year of attainment of maximum pércentage, and 
multiplying this by “[ he arrived at the total circulation. 

30, Ly 1807, another method was adopted by Mx. Harrison. The 1836 rupees 
were in [896 ordered by the Government of India to be withdrawn wire 
culation. Such withdrawalsin any yearand also the reduction im the percentages 
of such issues were known from the rupee census. From these data the calonlation 
was made as [ollowa:—If “A be the number of 1836 rupees withdrawn trom cir~ 
culation by Government in any year, and if y represent 1835 rupees in the census 
ofthat-year.the previous year’s percentages being », the total cirenlation im that 
year is“ x 100. The results obtained by this method agreed generally with 

31. In 1900, Mr. Adie made an improvement on Mr. Harrison’s method. 

Fide Appesilix to tlie Ferport on the Opera. Tle argued that Mr. Harrmson’s results were 
Hons of the Payor Currppey Depl.,1899—1000. based on the percentage of a single year, 
and as the census of rupees, however carefully taken, coukl not be held to have 
bean absolutely correct, it was not desirable to use such imperfect data for only 
one Fear. Better results could le arrived at bv taking the average of the 
percentages ofa series of years. Mr. Adie first arranged the perventages of the 
years of issue and the horizontal lines to the years for which the amount of nipees 
in cirontation liad to be calculated (pile statement I), and he also arranged, in @ 
similar manner, the results obtained by dividing the mintage of any year by 
the several percentages of that mintege and multiplying the result by 100 
(statement 11). Had the rupee censuses been correct and had there been no Joes 
in the number of rupees through any cause whatsoever, the figures In statement 
[I would have represented the total circulation of the several yours, But the 
rupee censnses aré imperfect and tliere is an annual shrinkage m the mumber 
of rupees and hence the table shows such diverging results. Mr. Ache 
assumed with Mr. Harrison that the mintage of any year wis completely put into 
eireviation in the year in which the maximum percentage was attained ; the rate 
of wastage of rupees shown by Mr, Harrison was also adopted. Mr. Adie wae, 
however, careful to point out that Mr. Harrison’s method of calculating an average 
decrement was partially meorrect, but as the difference was not very large and as 
he wished to compere his results with Mr. Harrison’s he took the latter's figure, 
To estimate the ctroulation of any year, Mr. Adie took from Table IT five 
consecutive figures commencing with that year’s mintage which had attained 
the maximum percentege of the year under consideration, reduced wach figure for 
the yearly wastages, and then worked out their geometric means. This mean 
wus the total circulation. 

4y A new method was also introduced for caleulating the total circulation im 
years for which Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. Adie’s first mathod, already described, had 
failed owing to there pemg no mintage in the two ar three previous years, and no 
year's mititage having attained the maximum percentage in the years in question. 
Mr. Adie, therefore, thouglit that although the percentages of much earlier mintages 
could not be taken as the basis of calculation (wastage for a long period vitiating 
such calculations) they could yery wall he used to determine the ratio between 
the vireulation of two years. Thus if z be the percentage in the year “a” of the: 
mintage of a year, n years belore ‘a,’ and “A the number of rupees of that 
mintage, y the percentage in the year f of the mintage of a year, nm years before 
year 8 ‘B' being the number of rupees of that mintage, then the circulation of 
year ‘a° = oe % (Lr) *. where ‘r’ ig the rate of wastage per annum, and the 
circulation of year S= **"" x (1 ®, 
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33, These two absolute results have to be rejected as the factor (I—r) * will 


introduce a very large amount ol error‘n’ being large and ‘r' not being free from 
error. We, however, get the relation sume = Ey. 

As this relation does not involve ‘7 ' we may adopt this relation in finding out 
the circulation ef any year when that of the other is known. Mr, Adie did not, 
however, take the resnits of a single year for this purpose, and as, in his first 
method, took the geometric mean of a series of years’ mintages; Mr. Adie’s 
results are shown m table TI, 

34. Mr. Harrison’s caleulats 











sdonot extend beyond 1892 and Mr. Adie’s exten- Estimates af 


ded only up to 1899, The citeulation for aubsequent years has bean calculated oka ee 


on Mr, Adie’s method and brought up to 1912. Ts will be noted that the adoption 
of Mr. Harrison’s rate of wastage by Mr, Adie has given rise to criticism, because 
conditions changed after the closure of the mints in 1593; and as loss by melting 
could not for any length of time after that date be held to be one of the canses of 
the disappearance of rupees, a different rate of wastege should be applied after 
1893. I have calculated the rate ot decrement after 1893 following Mr. Harrison's 
method and applying the corrections proposed by Mr. Adie. Itis perhaps surprising 


that the result does not differ materially from that of Mr, Harrison's, being:0694 Rae ot 
‘OO77. After the closure of the mints, rupees were tew 


as against Mr. Harrison's ‘067’ 
obviously no longer, to any eonsiderghle extent, melted down, and with the in- 
creased development of banking, the quantity of rmpoes hoarded is very much 
smaller than formerly. The loss by wear and tear and by other minor cunses 
cannot account for the large amount of wastage every year; Exporte by sea and 
Jand and replacement'in people's hoards of old-rupees by new mat be held to aeecunt 
for the rate of wastage in the first few years uf issue being the same as that before 
the closing of the mints. We have not, however, got the statistics of the exports 
of tupees by sea prior to the year 1994-95 and it is accordingly Impossible te 
prove that such exports have actually increased, Our trade with East Africa, 
the Straits Settlements, and the countries across the inland frontier has increased 
and it seems probable that Indian rupees are going to Native States and also 
to traus-frontier countries like Tibet. With the development and increased 
prosperity of the Native States, along with British India, a large amount of British 
coins is absorbed in those States, now that the system of currency in the 
majority of these States is the same as that in British India. 
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35, [have made an improvement on Mr, Adie’s sevansd method of calculating tmprovement on 


the total circulation for years to which Mr. Harrison’s method and Mr. Adia’s first, > A#*"* 


method could not be applied. To obtain a ratio between the circulations of any two 


years, Mr. Adie, has taken figures from table G for a series of 5 years. If this 


senes of five years be shifted, either forward or backward, the same results would 
of series, each of five years, was taken. A geametncal mean of such results was 
then calculated showing the relation between the circulation af any two or more 
years. Messrs. Harrison and Adie’s figures include all rupees held by the Currency 
and Treasury, except tRat portion of the mrpees coined in the two or three years 
immediately preceding the year in question, which had pot till then heen put into 
cireuation.. Allowance has been made for this amount, and the figures calculated 
by me in statement IIT represent the total amount of rupees in circulation in the 
country, excluding, of course, the quantity of rupees permanen | 
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Statement 1. 
Results of the Rupee Census. 
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Statement TH, 
Statement showing the extimaled anvamls of rupees in cireulati 
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Statement IV. 
Coinage of British India Rupees since 1835. 
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